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tion  of  some  particular  party  or  other  to  the  subject,  they 
modified  the  ideas  which  they  had  to  set  foiih,  so  as  to 
render  them  palatable  to  the  intended  readers,  and,  as  a  ne* 
cessary  consequence,  the  features  of  the  original  were  propor- 
tionately distorted. 

The  regret  with  which  the  Author  of  this  Memoir  has 
for  several  years  past  witnessed  the  misapprehensions  in 
theory,  and  mistakes  in  practice,  to  which  this  state  of 
things  naturally  gave  rise,  induced  him  to  comply  with  the 
invitation  of  some  friends,  who  requested  him  to  furnish  the 
public  with  a  translation  of  the  account  which  Pestalozzi 
himself  gave  of  his  experiments,  in  a  series  of  letters,  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  ^'  How  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Little 
Ones/'  Perceiving,  however,  that  a  mere  translation  of  that 
iNTork  could  not,  especially  in  so  confused  a  state  of  public 
opinion,  dear  up  the  matter,  he  resolved  to  embody  the  most 
interesting  and  most  practical  parts  of  those  letters  in  a  larger 
work,  which  should  contain  an  authentic  history  of  Pestalozzi's 
life,  and  his  different  establishments,  as  well  as  a  critical  review 
of  his  various  literary  productions,  and  a  tangible  outline  of 
the  method  to  be  pursued,  according  to  his  principles,  in  the 
different  branches  of  instruction. 

The  result  of  this  reformed  plan  is  the  Volume  now  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  The  facts  stated  in  the  biographical 
part  are  derived  from  the  best  sources  of  information;  the 
author  having  been  called  upon,  when  abroad,  not  only  to 
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tbke  cognisance  of  all  those  which  had  received  publicity, 
biit  also  to  examine  a  great  number  of  private  documents 
connected  mth  the  history  of  Pestalozzi.  As  regards  the 
account  of  his  method^  the  author  has  thought  it  right  to 
enlarge  the  materials  which  the  writings  of  Pestalozzi  and 
his  school  supplied^  by  the  results  of  his  own  study  and 
experience  upon  the  subject,  in  order  to  render  the  work  as 
useful  as  possible  to  parents  and  teachers  who  desire  to  be 
assisted  in  the  application  of  principles,  the  practicability  of 
which  is  fer  more  frequently  questioned  than  their  intrinsic 
ex<iellency. 

'  'Having  given  this  short  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
work,  and  of  the  changes  which  it  has  undei^one  since  its 
fiilst  iinnoancement,  the  author  is  satisfied  to  let  the  value  of 
his  Isibours  be  determined  by  the  test  of  practice;  provided 
kh^yi^,'  that  he  shall  stand  committed  only  to  the  experiments 
of  i^ffoli^s'arie  duly  quaHfied. 
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Londm:  May  1831. 
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Henry  Pestalozzi,  or  as  his  name  originally  ran,  John 
Henry  Pestalutz,*  was  bom  at  Zurich,  in  the  German  part 
of  Switzerland,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1746.  The  family 
from  T^hichhe  was  descended,  belonged  to  the  ^^  honoratiores" 
i.  e.  the  gentry  of  his  native  town.  From  his  earliest  age  he 
shared  the  fate  of  most  men  of  genius,  in  being  deprived  of 
those  advantages  of  fortune  which,  while  they  seem  essential 
to  the  success  of  common  minds,  are  easily  dispensed  with 
by  those  whom  nature  has  enriched  with  her  choicest  gifts. 
By  the  premature  death  of  his  father,  an  able  physician, 
whose  ignorance  of  the  insinuating  arts  of  life  is  attested 
both  by  the  reputation  which  he  left  behind  him,  and  the 
mediocrity  of  his  finances,  poor  Henry  was  made  an  orphan 

*  Pestalutz  is  the  German  Swiss  corraption  of  the  Italian  family  name  of  his 
iDcestoTs,  who  are  said  to  have  sought  refuge  in  Switzerland,  with  many  others, 
daring  the  persecutions  to  which  the  first  dawn  of  the  Reformation  ga?e  rise 
in  their  native  country.  There  are  still  several  families  at  Zurich,  no  doubt 
of  the  same  descent,  who  bear  the  name  of  Pestalutz,  while  the  subject  of  this 
Toluine  preferred  the  more  classic  original  Pestalozzi,  The  omission  of  John 
is  agreeable  to  German  custom,  according  to  which  generally  only  one,  and  that 
the  Iwt,  of  the  baptismal  names  is  kept  in  use. 
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at  that  very  period  of  childhood,  when  the  inilueoce  of  a 
father  becomes  so  essential  to  give  nerve  to  a  boy's  education. 
The  widow,  though  reduced  to  very  limited  means,  was  yet 
not  unsupported  in  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  task  which 
had  devolved  upon  mr.  The  advice  and  interest  of  the 
more  prosperous  branches  of  the  Pestalutz  family  relieved  her 
desolate  condition,  and  ensured  to  the  growing  youth  those 
facilities  for  entering  upon  an  honourable  career,  which  in 
the  small  aristocracies  of  Switzerland  are  almost  entirely 
dependant  on  parentage  and  connexions,  A  more  imme- 
diate benefit  was  derived  by  Henry  from  the  fostering  care 
of  one  of  those  faithful  servants  of  good  old  patriarchal  style, 
whose  character  is  known  in  our  times  as  a  matter  of 
romance  rather  than  of  experience.  To  defend  the  gentility 
of  the  widow's  household  against  the  contempt  which  fortune 
seemed  willing  to  throw  upon  it,  was  Barbara's  great  ambi- 
tion, the  motive  of  indefatigable  activity  in  her  service;  and  to 
see  "young  master"  grow  up,  to  assume  in  society  the  rank 
which  his  father  had  held  in  it,  and  of  which  the  external 
evidences  were  carefully  kept  up  in  the  interval  of  his  mino- 
rity, was  the  object  of  her  tender  sohcitude  and  of  her  anxious 
hope.  Thus  were  the  piety  and  aflection  of  a  mother  com- 
bined with  the  generous  attachment  of  a  servant,  to  watch 
over  the  early  years  of  a  man  destined  by  Providence  to  vin- 
dicate the  importance,  and  ensure  the  efficacy,  of  maternal 
influence,  and  to  stand  up  as  the  warm  friend  and  powerful 
advocate  of  the  lower  orders.  The  experience  of  his  own 
heart,  traced  back  beyond  the  period  of  self-consciousness  or 
distinct  recollection,  taught  him  that  the  mother's  law  is,  in- 
deed, "an  ornament  of  grace"  to  the  head  of  the  child,  and 
"a  chain  about  his  neck;"  whdst  the  disinterested  attentions 
he  received  from  one  whom  the  caprice  of  rank  had  placed 
below  his  level  in  society,  imposed  upon  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, of  which  he  nobly  acquitted  himself  by  vindicating  for 
the  neglected  classes  those  moral  and  intellectual  rights,  of 
which  they  have  been  despoiled  by  the  ignorant  pride  of  their 
fallow  men. 
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The  comparative  oliscurity  iato  whicli  his  mother's  circura- 
Btances  obliged  her  to  retire,  has  deprived  us,  no  doubt, 
of  many  a  characteristic  trait  of  his  boyhood;  so,  at  least,  we 
may  conclude  from  the  fact,  that  the  genius  which  escaped 
the  notice  of  his  masters,  was  quaintly  acknowledged  by  his 
more  discriminating  companions  in  the  nickname  of  Ham/ 
Odditjf.  The  influence  which  he  enjoyed  at  home,  operated 
powerfully  upon  the  growth  of  his  feelings,  and  in  the  absence 
of  an  equally  efScacious  cultivation  of  his  intellect,  gave  to 
his  character  that  intense  energy,  uncontrolled  by  clearness 
of  judgment,  which,  while  it  prepared  for  him  many  a 
grievous  disappointment  in  the  long  course  of  his  philanthro- 
pic career,  gave  also  to  his  soul  that  unabated  elasticity 
which  caused  him  to  rise,  after  every  downfall,  with  reno- 
vated strength.  In  the  unripe  years  of  boyhood  these  indi- 
cations of  future  greatness  lay  concealed  under  the  appearance 
of  a  gentle  and  almost  feminine  disposition,  which  made  him, 
among  his  school-fellows,  at  once  the  object  of  general  affec- 
tion, and  the  unvindictive  butt  of  their  heedless  sports.  The 
dull  routine  of  a  grammar-school  was  not  calculated  to  rouse 
him  from  the  reveries  in  which  his  active  imagination  in- 
dulged; and  the  world  could  have  but  few  attractions  for  the 
mind  of  a  boy,  who  was  shut  out  by  town-life  from  the 
enjoyments  of  nature,  and  by  poverty  from  those  of  the  town. 
In  the  bustling  games,  in  the  eager  pursuits  of  school-boys, 
he  seldom  joined;  his  taste  would  have  kept  him  back,  even 
if  he  had  not  been  excluded  from  them  by  a  certain  slowness 
and  want  of  dexterity,  which  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  turn  which  his  mind  had  taken.  Yet  he  was  not  one  of 
those  sour  and  selfish  characters,  who,  unable  to  feel  hap- 
piness themselves,  hate  to  witness  that  of  others;  he  was 
(rank,  kindhearted,  and  always  ready  to  oblige.  His  seclu- 
sion was  not  one  of  moroseness,  but  of  indifference;  and 
therefore,  while  he  had  not  even  a  wish  to  participate  in  what 
gave  his  companions  the  greatest  delight,  he  was  often  and 
easily  induced  to  take  upon  himself  the  burdens  which  they 
were  unwilling  to  bear.     So  when,  by  the  terrible  earthquake 
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of  1755,  the  shock  of  which  was  severely  felt  in  several  parts 
of  Switzerland,  the  school-house  was  shaken,  and,  as  Pesta- 
lozzi  himself  relates,  the  teachers  ran  dovro  stairs  "almost 
over  the  heads  of  their  boys;"  after  the  first  terror  had  sub- 
sided, all  wishing  for  the  books,  hats,  and  other  property 
which  they  had  left  behind,  but  being  afraid  to  enter  the 
building,  Harry  Oddili/  was  the  person  employed  on  the  peril- 
ous adventure. 

Of  a  boy  of  this  disposition  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  evince  any  decided  taste  or  predilection,  while  kept 
under  the  bondage  of  rigorous  discipline  and  of  uninteresting 
lesson  tasks.  But  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  at  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  native  town,  he  left  the  infe- 
rior schools  and  entered  those  more  liberal  institutions  in 
which  thepatricii  Turicemes  are  prepared  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, his  mind,  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  eman- 
cipation, began  to  unfold  its  latent  energies.  Taste  as  well 
as  talent  inclined  him  to  the  study  of  languages;  and  philo- 
lexical  attainments  being  then,  as  they  still  are,  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  pursuit  of  any  professional  career, 
his  gifts  and  likings  seemed,  so  far,  in  happy  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  hia  relatives,  who  had  destined  him  for  the 
ministry,  as  the  most  direct  way  for  a  youth  of  good  extrac- 
tioft  to  obtain,  though  not  a  fat  living,  a  thing  unknown 
in  the  church  founded  by  Zwingli,  at  least  a  regular  income, 
and  a  respectable  station  in  society.  The  straitneas  of  his 
circumstances  and  the  rank  held  by  his  family  were  not, 
however,  his  only  quahfications  for  an  oflice  which,  if  it  were 
undertaken  and  administered  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
instituted,  would  exclude  every,  even  the  slightest,  admixture 
of  earthly  motives.  Hia  heart,  early  initiated  in  the  feelings 
as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  religion,  under  the  most  efBcient 
and  most  sacred  of  all  human  priesthoods,  that  of  maternal 
love,  was  glowing  with  that  unaffected  piety,  which,  while  it 
shrinks  from  the  profaning  eye  of  vulgar  publicity,  expands 
itself,  unseen  to  the  world,  in  speechless  adoration  before  Him 
who  "knoweth  the  mind  of  the  spirit,"    The  childlike  sim- 
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plicity  of  his  own  being  inspired  him  with  extreme  fondnesa 
for  children^  and  in  frequent  intercourse  with  them,  he  culti- 
vated that  deeper  wisdom  which  schools  cannot  impart  nor 
books  record.  But  soft  and  pliable  as  his  character  was  in 
some  respects,  there  had  grown  up  in  his  spul  a  strong  and 
unbending  love  of  justice,  which,  combined  with  his  tender 
sympathy  for  the  weak  and  suffering,  rendered  him  eminently 
fit  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek,  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, to  comfort  the  mourning,  and  to  speak  a  word  in 
season  to  the  weary.  In  short,  he  had  all  those  qualities 
which  constitute,  not  the  Priest  or  the  Levite,  but  the  good 
Samaritan. 

With  this  picture  of  Henry's  character  before  us,  it  seema 
a  matter  of  astonishment  that  he  should  have  abandoned  a 
calling,  for  which  he  seemed  in  every  respect  so  eminently 
calculated.  Such,  however,  was  the  case.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  the  pulpit,  as  a  candidate,  was  the  occasion  of  hia 
renouncing  all  his  aspirations  to  holy  orders.  When  it  is 
considered  that  Pestalozzi  gave  in  after-life  abundant  proofs 
of  eloquence,  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  to  a  want  of  that  gift 
this  change  of  his  career.  It  seems  more  easy  to  conceive 
that  he  who  was  ever  ready  to  raise  his  voice  in  defending 
the  oppressed,  and  pleading  for  the  fatherless,  should  not  feel 
the  same  springs  of  inspiration  within  him,  when  endeavour- 
ing to  dash  oflP  a  probationary  sermon;  and  an  instinctive 
perception  of  the  nature  of  the  impediment  might  well  deter- 
mine a  youth,  intimidated  by  his  first  failure,  not  to  expose 
himself  to  a  second. 

Having  turned, his  back  upon  divinity,  he  now  applied 
himself  to  the  law;  but  although  he  had  embraced  another 
profession,  the  tendency  of  his  mind  remained  the  same. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  reading  the  Pandects  de  servitute 
stilliddiiy  he  embarked  in  speculations  on  the  best  form  of 
government.  That  these  were  not  of  the  utilitarian  cast,  is 
clear  from  an  essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Sparta  and  a 
translation  of  some  of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  which 
he  published  at  that  period,  and  which,  while  they  show  the 
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turn  his  studies  had  taken,  attest  at  the  same  time  his  assi- 
duity in  research,  and  his  proficiency  in  classical  learning. 
Such  indications  of  a  loftier  pursuit  of  knowledge  than  that 
which  is  founded  upon  the  prospect  of  future  fees,  well  be- 
came the  pupil  of  a  Bodmer  and  a  Breitinger;  and  the 
promising  youth  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  encouragement 
in  an  age,  in  which  he  had  for  contemporaries  a  Lavater  and 
Iselin,  the  Eschers,  Hirzels,  Wattenwyls,  Grafenrieds,  and 
others,  with  whose  names  the  student  of  Swiss  history  asso- 
ciates that  hopeful  dawn  of  a  second  Reformation,  which,  by 
the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  the  Alpine  republics, 
ended  in  a  cloud  of  bloody  red.  '  The  further  Pestalozzi 
advanced  in  his  inquiries,  and  the  more  he  put  the  state  of 
things,  as  it  then  was  in  his  native  country,  to  the  test  of 
those  principles  of  justice  and  freedom  which  he  had  learned 
to  admire,  the  more  was  he  struck  with  the  contrast  between 
the  professed  purpose  of  society,  and  the  state  into  which  it 
was  actually  brought  by  false  and  inappropriate  means.  He 
saw  that  the  education  of  judges  and  public  officers  wasno 
more  in  accordance  with  the  claims  of  justice  and  of  civil 
liberty,  than  that  of  ministers  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel; 
he  saw  the  worship  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  mankind  pros- 
tituted to  selfish  and  unholy  purposes;  and  on  the  other  hand 
he  saw,  as  the  inevitable  effect  of  siich  corruption  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers  and  teachers,  the  people  at  large  unfitted 
for  the  duties  of  this  world,  as  well  as  for  the  claims  of  the 
world  to  come,  by  the  instruction  which  they  received  both 
at  school  and  in  practical  life.  The  results  of  his  meditations 
on  this  subject  he  embodied  in  an  essay  on  the  bearing  which 
education  ought  to  have  upon  our  respective  callings,  pub- 
lished by  him  while  a  student  at  law. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Rousseau's  "Emile"  fell  into 
his  hands;  and  certainly,  if  there  had  been  any  doubts  left 
in  Pestalozzi's  mind  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  own  views, 
the  misanthropic  eloquence  of  that  work  was  calculated 
to  destroy  them  ail,  and  to  confirm  and  nourish  in  him  that 
deep  dislike  which  he    had    conceived    against   the    present 
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condition  of  society,  as  utterly  inconsiHtent  with  the  claims 
and  dictates  of  nature.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  evil 
was  presented  to  his  view  in  the  moat  glaring  colours,  the 
philosophy  of  Jean  Jacques,  founded  in  its  very  essence  upon 
the  principle  of  self,  did  not  by  any  means  supply  him  with 
an  adequate  remedy,  nor  even  point  out  the  source  from 
which  it  might  be  derived.  It  set  him  right  so  far,  as  it 
strengthened  in  him  the  conviction,  that  the  darkness  in 
which  he  had  grown  up,  was  not  light;  but  it  left  him  in 
that  darkness,  without  one  ray  to  illumine  his  eyes,  or  to 
shed  clearness  upon  his  path.  The  consequence  could  be 
no  other  than  that  his  mind,  which  had  before  been  agitated 
and  distracted,  was  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  ferment. 
His  constitution,  already  impaired  by  excessive  application, 
want  of  exercise,  and  deprivation  of  sleep,  gave  way,  at 
length,  under  the  effect  of  the  mighty  struggle  in  which  his 
Boul  was  engaged,  and  a  dangerous  illness  put  a  stop  to 
his  ardent  researches.  But  although  it  prevented  him  from 
poring  over  his  volumes,  it  could  not  arrest  the  busy  train  of 
his  thoughts.  Stretched  upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  he  con- 
tinued to  indulge  himself  in  his  dark  musings;  and  the  idea 
of  his  own  plans  and  projects  in  life  being  closely  interwoven 
with  the  notions  he  entertained  of  the  state  of  society,  the 
future  presented  to  him  an  aspect  which,  the  longer  he 
viewed  it,  the  more  it  appeared  enveloped  in  gloom.  The 
fortitude  of  his  soul,  however,  and  the  physical  energy  of 
youth,  bore  up  against  the  disease  both  of  mind  and  body, 
and  his  sufferings  ended  in  the  resolution,  on  his  part,  to 
abandon  himself  entirely  to  the  education  of  Providence, 
setting  aside  all  human  considerations.  He  vowed  he  would 
allow  himself  no  longer  to  be  distracted  by  a  painfiil  clashing 
between  his  theory  and  his  practice.  By  acting  up  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  notions,  he  hoped  to  give  himself  the 
inestimable  opportunity  of  putting  his  views  to  the  test  of 
life.  He  would  not  be  tried  by  the  systems  of  men,  but  by 
the  hand  of  God. 

The  first  result  of  this  deteimination  was,   that  immedi- 
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ately  after  his  convalescence  he  committed  all  hb  papers  to 
the  flames.  A  number  of  scraps  on  various  topica  connected 
with  the  study  of  law  and  politics,  and  extensive  extracts  on 
the  history  of  Switzerland,  compiled  with  reference  to  the 
same  subject,  perished  in  this  auto  de  fe  upon  labours 
which  had  led  him  to  so  unsatisfactory  a  conclusion.  The 
bewildering  influence  of  books  he  shunned,  henceforth,  as  the 
Nazarite  did  wine  and  strong  drink;  and  although  this  anti- 
pathy was  somewhat  softened  in  after-life,  yet  he  could  never 
quite  reconcile  his  mind  to  the  records  of  history  and  the 
stores  of  literature.  He  had  felt,  that  most  of  the  ills  into 
which  society  was  plunged,  had  their  origin  in  a  strange 
departure  from  what  appeared  to  him  the  straight  and  simple 
path  of  nature;  and  to  the  school  of  nature,  therefore,  he 
resolved  to  go. 

Abandoning  all  his  former  prospects  and  pursuits,  he  left 
Zurich,  and  went  to  Kirchberg,  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
where  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  farmer  of  the  name  of 
TschifFeh,  who  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  at  that  time,  not 
only  for  his  superiority  in  rural  economy,  but  also  for  the 
warm  interest  he  took  in  the  improvement  of  the  agricultural 
classes.  Here  a  new  sphere  was  opened  to  him;  instead  of 
the  lecture  room  he  now  frequented  the  stable;  the  sedentary 
engagements  of  the  study  were  exchanged  for  constant  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air.  Occasionally  he  set  his  hand  to  the 
plough  and  the  spade;  and  whilst  he  had  returned  to  the 
primitive  employment  of  man,  "to  till  the  ground  from  which 
he  is  taken,"  he  was  meditating  on  the  best  manner  of 
making  this  simplest  of  all  callings  the  means  of  mental  and 
moral  improvement.  The  health  and  bodily  strength  which 
he  acquired  in  this  new  mode  of  living,  braced  his  weak  and 
irritated  nerves;  and  his  removal  from  the  scene  of  artificial 
life  enabled  him  to  regain  that  peace  of  mind,  of  which  his 
first  conflict  with  the  world  had  deprived  him.  That  harm- 
less tranquillity,  that  unconscious  security  of  feeling,  which 
characterizes  childhood,  increases  in  proportion  as  man  ap- 
-  preaches  a  patriarchal  state  of  society,  and  diminishes  in  pro- 
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portion  as  he  is  more  involved  in  the  complicated  workings 
of  the  social  machine.  Pestalozzi  had,  as  a  boy^  possessed 
that  childlike  simplicity  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  now,  in 
the  intercourse  with  nature  and  with  men  of  primitive  habits, 
he  recovered  it  so  fully,  that  whenever  in  after-life  he  alludea 
to  the  studies  of  his  earlier  years,  he  spoke  of  them  in  a  man- 
ner, as  if  they  were  so  many  recollections  of  a  previous  state, 
altogether  unconnected  with  his  present  existence. 

After  he  had,  under  the  direction  of  TschifFeli,  qualified 
himself  for  the  conduct  of  a  rural  establishment,  he  employed 
the  small  patrknony  which  his  father  had  left  him,  in  the 
purchase  of  a  tract  of  waste  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lenzburg,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  on  which  he  erected  a 
dwelling-house  with  the  necessary  outbuildings,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Neuhof,  that  is,  the  New  farm.  With  all  the 
energy  and  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty^two  years,  he  now  applied  himself  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  estate,  which  indeed,  to  deserve  that  name,  required 
years  of  persevering  labour.  But  his  courage,  borne  out  by 
the  vigor  of  youth,  conquered  all  difficulties ;  the  work  of  his 
hands  prospered,  and  he  soon  saw  his  new  creation  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  his  prospects  as  easy  and  cheerful 
as  he  could  well  have  wished.  At  this  bright  epoch  of  his 
life,  when  all  his  good  stars  seemed  to  have  met  in  a  happy 
constellation,  he  sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Anne 
Schult!hess,  a  young  woman  on  whom  nature  and  education 
had  vied  in  bestowing  their  accomplishments.  Greater 
praise,  however,  than  to  the  gifts  which  adorned  her, 
is  due  to  the  elevation  of  character  which  she  evinced  in 
uniting  herself  to  a  man,  in  whom  there  was,  indeed,  nothing 
to  love  but  the  kindness  of  his  disposition  and  his  warm 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  His  eccentricity  had  at  that 
time  already  gained  him  the  shoulder-shrugging  compassion 
of  the  wiseacres  among  his  fellow-citizens ;  his  personal  ap- 
pearance was  far  from  attractive,  and  his  establishment  at 
Neuhof,  whatever  value  it  might  have  had  for  himself,  could 
never  be  worth  the  consideration  of  the  daughter  of  one  of 
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the  wealthiest  merchants  at  Zurich.    The  woman  that  gava 

him.  her  hand^  set  at  defiance  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  the 
tastes  of  her  sex,  and  all  considerations  of  worldly  interest ; 
and,  by  this  triumph  of  love  over  the  meaner  feelings  of 
human  nature,  she  proved  herself  worthy  to  share  the 
affections  and  the  destinies  of  a  man,  whom  God  had  chosen 
to  raise  the  voice  of  reform  in  his  generation. 

This  marriage,  while  it  gave  more  reality  to  the  image 
which  Pestalozzi  had  made  to  himself  of  his  domestic  circle, 
offered  him  a  new  sphere  of  useful  exertion,  by  putting  him 
in  possession  of  a  share  in  a  flourishing  cotton  manufactory. 
As  might  be  expected,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  conduct 
of  it,  with  a  view  not  only  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this 
branch  of  national  industry,  which  had  been  recently  intro- 
duced in  Switzerland,  but  also  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  manufacturing  classes,  and  to  compare 
the  influence  of  their  occupation  with  that  of  agriculture, 
upon  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  people.  The  result  of  his 
observations  brought  him  back  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
then  prevailing  system  of  popular  education  was  not  by  any 
means  calculated  to  fit  mankind  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  in  after-life,  and  the  attainment  of  a  tmnquil  and  happy 
existence.  The  effect  which  this  conviction  produced  upon 
him,  was,  however,  very  different  now  from  what  it  had 
been,  when  he  had  gathered  it  from  conflicting  theories. 
The  school  of  life,  it  is  true,  had  shown  him  the  same  evils, 
but  it  had  also  taught  him,  what  his  books  never  could 
teach  him,  to  find  and  to  apply  a  remedy.  Hence  it  was 
that  the  same  views,  which  had  once  plunged  him  into 
a  state  of  gloom  approaching  to  misanthropy,  now  aroused 
his  soul  to  courageous  exertion,  and  kindled  in  him  a  zeal 
and  energy,  for  which  no  sacrifice  was  too  great,  no  difficulty 
too  appalUng. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Orphan  Schools  Its  Difficulties  and  Failure— The  French  Revolu-^ 

turn  ^Lessons  taught  by  tf  —  Writings  of  this  period —Plans 

of  National  Improvement — Stantz. 

Eight  years  of  assiduous  labour  had  brought  the  Neuhof 
into  a  prosperous  state  of  ciJtivation,  when  Pestalozzi 
resolved  to  make  the  experiment,  how  far  it  might  be  possi- 
ble, by  education,  to  raise  the  lower  orders  to  a  condition 
more  consistent  with  a  Christian  state  of  society.  To 
secure  himself  against  extraneous  influence,  which  might  be 
at  variance  with  his  own  views  and  plans,  and  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  results  which  he  hoped  to  obtain,  he  selected  the 
objects  of  his  care  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people. 
Wherever  he  knew  a  child  that  was  bereaved,  or  one  whom 
the  beggary  or  vagrancy  of  his  parents  rendered  in  another 
sense  fatherless,  he  took  him  into  his  house ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  his  establishment  was  converted  into  'an  asylum 
in  which  fifty  orphan  or  pauper  children  were  provided 
with  food,  clothing,  and  instruction.  He  was  deeply 
convinced  that  pauperism  and  vice,  so  far  from  being  coun- 
teracted by  extensive  relief  funds  and  strict  police  measures, 
received,  on  the  contrary,  an  additional  stimulus  and  new 
nourishment  from  institutions  founded  upon  the  supposition 
that  these  evils  are  necessary,  and  that  all  the  state  can  do 
is  to  bring  them  within  the  bounds  and  forms  of  a  regular 
system.  He  felt  that  the  improvement  of  the  lower  orders 
required  an  internal  stimulus  to  be  awakened  in  their  own 
breast;  that  no  correction  would  make  them  good,  and  no 
support  happy,  unless  there  were  a  determination  on  their 
part  to  be  good  and  happy.  He  saw,  moreover,  that  even 
such  a  determination  could  be  of  no  avail,  unless  they  had 
it  in  their  power  to  rise  from  the  low  condition  to  which  they 
had   sunk;    and   he   turned,    therefore,    towards   education 
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with  a  view  not  only  to  give  them  that  mental  and  moral 
cultivation,  which  he  expected  would  produce  in  them  a 
tendency  to  good,  but  also  to  lead  them  to  acquire  those 
practical  abilities  and  industrious  habits,  by  which  they 
would  be  enabled  to  keep  themselves  in  a  situation  favorable 
to  their  improvement.  His  object  was  to  show,  not  how  the 
state  might  provide  for  the  poor  and  con*ect  them,  but  how 
it  might  enable  the  poor  to  provide  for  and  correct  them- 
selves. He  wanted  to  establish  the  fact,  that  by  taking  the 
evil  at  the  root,  an  easy  and  infallible  remedy  was  at  hand : 
he  wanted,  moreover,  to  gain  for  himself  that  practical 
knowledge  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  attainment' 
of  his  purpose,  which  at  the  hand  of  experience  alone  he 
could  hope  to  find.  His  views  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  establishment  of  a  private  charity;  his  ulterior  object  was 
to  effect  a  reform  in  the  popular  education  of  his  country. 
He  knew  that  it  would  be  vain  for  him,  at  that  time,  to  ui^e  the 
subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  Swiss  governments,  and  he 
vnshed,  therefore,  both  to  qualify  himself  better  for  the  task 
of  advocating  it,  and  to  procure  such  evidence  in  support  of 
his  arguments,  as  it  would  be  impossible  either  to  confute  or 
to  resist. 

The  purpose  of  his  undertaking  was  essentially  national, 
and  he  endeavoured,^  accoi*dingly,  to  combine  in  it,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  chief  branches  of  national  industry.  The 
children  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  most  abject  poverty, 
were  initiated  in  his  establishment  in  the  different  employ- 
ments of  domestic  and  rural  economy,  and  from  the  cotton 
manufactory  in  which  lie  was  a  partner,  he  procured  suffi- 
cient work  to  make  them  acquainted  likevnse  with  this 
sort  of  labour,  and  to  keep  up  industrious  habits  at  those 
seasons  of  the  year  in  which  agricultural  pm*suits  are  neces- 
sarily suspended.  But  he  did  not  imagine,  as  some  have 
done,  that  the  mechanical  acquirement  of  certain  abilities 
and  habits  would  of  itself  tend  to  improve  the  circumstances 
of  his  pupils  in  after-life ;  much  less  did  he  expect  that  an 
amendment  of  circumstances  would  better  their  moral  condi- 
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ttoti.  He  was  aware  that  all  these  were  ouly  suboi'Jiiiute 
■means,  the  efficacy  of  which  in  producing  thy  desived  effect 
would  entirely  depend  on  the  Bimultaneoua  employment  of 
means  of  a  higher  cost.  This  fact  was,  indeed,  historically 
.established  before  his  eyes,  though  few  men  were,  like  himself, 
clear  sighted  enough  to  perceive  it.  The  resources  of  Switzer- 
land had  been  considerably  augmented,  its  industry  and  its 
wealth  had  risen  to  a  degree  unparalleled  at  any  former 
.period,  and  yet  the  people,  so  far  from  showing  any  symp- 
toms of  improvement,  were,  on  the  contrary,  sinking  lower 
and  lower  every  day.  While  the  rulers  of  the  land  and  the 
teachers  of  the  people  were  buried  in  deep  slumber,  amusing 
themselves  with  vain  dreams  of  the  approaching  return  of  a 
golden  age,  Pestalozzi,  who  lived  among  the  people,  and 
sought  their  acquaintance  with  eager  benevolence,  saw  the 
degradation  to  which  they  were  fast  descending,  and  he 
)%eolved,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  stem  the  torrent  by  endea- 
Touring  to  place  national  education  upon  a  more  internal 
and  more  solid  basis.  He  wished  to  purify  the  affections, 
which  he  saw  depraved  into  low  propensities;  to  substitute 
intelligence  and  true  knowledge  in  the  place  of  cunning  and 
ignorant  routine ;  and  to  restore  to  the  word  of  faith,  which 
had  been  perverted  into  a  dead  creed,  its  original  influence  i 
upon  mankind,  by  receiving  the  child,  not  only  as  a  child  of  | 
man,  but  also  as  a  child  of  God,  destined  to  be  restored  to 
the  image  of  divine  perfection. 

Such  was  his  generous  intention ;  but,  unfortunately,  his 
means  were,  in  almost  every  respect,  inadequate  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  object  he  had  in  view.  The  most  important 
qualiflcation  required  on  his  part,  was  an  accurate  and  | 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  governed,  both  in  its  internal  development, 
and  in  its  intercourse  with  the  world.  Of  this  knowledge, 
however,  he  was  almost  entirely  destitute.  He  had,  no 
doubt,  acquired  a  deep  insight  into  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind,  in  consequence  of  the  freedom  and  decision  with 
which  he  had,  at  every  period  of  his  life,  acted  up  to  hi? 
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eonvictiutui ;  he  had,  moreover,  had  ample  opportunities  of 
wiitchiag  the  train  of  thoughts  and  feelings  by  which  the 
lower  orders  become  a  prey  to  ignoranee,  prejudice,  and 
vice;  he  had  observed  most  of  the  evils  by  which  hi 
nature  iti  beset,  and  traced  many  of  them  to  their  source, 
but,  with  all  this  experience,  he  was  quite  a  novice  in  th» 
difficult  art  of  fostering  the  growth  of  the  young  mind,  and 
modifying  the  influences  of  the  surrounding  world,  and  espe- 
cially of  human  society,  so  that  they  should  bear  upon  it 
with  all  the  power  of  truth  and  love.  His  career  had  hitherto 
been  essentially  one  of  opposition  against  the  ei^istlng  state 
of  things,  and  against  tlie  systems  by  which  that  state  waa 
upheld ;  and  he  now  embarked  in  an  undertaking,  in  which  a 
merely  negative  wisdom,  teaching  how  things  ought  not  to  be, 
was  in  nowise  sufficient.  His  establishment  required  oi^ani- 
zation;  that  organization  required  positive  principles;  but 
positive    principles    were    exactly  what  Pestalozzi   did  not 


Considering  that  he  was  himself  conscious  of  this  defi^ 
ciency,  the  reception  of  so  many  children  into  his  house  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  suitable  education,  was  one  of 
the  boldest  undertakings  in  the  annals  of  private  life.  He 
was  prompted  to  it  by  the  mighty  impulses  of  faith  and 
love :  faith,  that  God,  whose  will  it  is  that  man  should  be 
raised  from  the  degradation  to  which  he  has  sunk,  would 
enablu  him  to  trace  the  means  deposited  for  that  purpose  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child ;  and  love,  which  was  ready 
to  sacritlce  all  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  aSluence,  in 
order  to  rescue  the  poor  from  their  wretched  condition.  It 
was  that  faith  in  the  self-evidence  of  the  divine  purpose 
in  human  nature,  that  enabled  him  to  dispense  altogether 
with  those  "beggarly  elements"  of  education,  with  which 
one  generation  after  the  other  has  been  nursed  up  to  a 
crippled  and  sickly  exiHtcnce,  and  to  strike  out  for  himself 
an  entirely  new  road,  which  would  lead  him  more  directly 
and  more  securely  to  the  end.  And  it  was  that  tender  sym< 
pathy  for  the  sufTcringH  of  hi*  fellow -creatures,  that  benevo- 
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lent  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  their  welfare,  which  enabled  hiin 
to  continue  his  establishment  at  Neuhof  for  the  space  of 
fifteen  yeare,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  to  struggle,  and  the  extreme  distress  to  which  he  was 
at  last  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  disproportion  between 
the  extent  of  his  undertaking  and  the  limited  pecuniary  I 
neana  that  were  at  his  command. 

When  Pestalozzi  first  ventured  upon  the  experiment,  he 
was  not  aware  of  its  ruinous  tendency.  His  knowledge  of 
economical  concerns  was  founded  chiefly  upon  the  experience 
■which  he  had  acquired  in  bringing  his  farm  into  a  state  of 
cultivation,  and  which  was  of  the  most  encouraging  nature. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  manufacturing  department  was 
more  superficial,  yet,  apparently,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
include  that  line  of  industry  in  his  plan.  He  calculated  that 
the  expense  incurred  by  the  support  of  so  large  a  number 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  covered  by  the  produce  of  their 
I  labour;  but  experience  taught  him,  that  the  waste  of 
material  in  manufacture,  and  the  diminution  of  harvest, 
occasioned  by  an  inferior  cultivation  of  the  soil,  swallowed 
up  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  that  produce,  so  that  the  | 
weight  of  the  increased  consumption  fell  almost  entirely 
upon  the  original  resources  of  the  establishment.  A  variety 
(rf  other  obstacles,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  under- 
taking, and  the  peculiar  turn  of  his  own  mind,  concurred  to 
impede  his  success  and,  ultimately,  to  defeat  his  plan.  The 
mixture  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  labour,  of  domestic 
economy  and  commercial  operations,  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing confusion  into  every  part,  and  concealing  from  his  view 
the  real  state  of  his  circumstances.  His  thoughts  were,  of 
course,  chiefly  directed  towards  the  moral  object  of  his 
institnlion;  the  inquiry  into  the  best  method  of  communi- 
cating instruction  and  developing  the  mental  powers  as 
I  well  as  the  affections,  necessarily  diverted  his  mind  from 
mere  matters  of  business,  and  prevented  him  from  acquiring 
those  habits  of  strict  attention  to  the  minute  details  of 
economy,  in  the  full  possession  of  which  the  conduct  of  so 


complicated  an  undei'taking  as  liis,  would  itill  have  proved 
an  arduous  and  perhaps  unsuccessful  taek.  To  combine  in 
one  and  the  same  person  the  of&ces  of  manager,  school- 
master,  farmer,  manufacturer,  and  merchant,  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  man,  whose  energy  of  feeling  carried  him  on  with 
irresistible  power  in  the  pursuit  of  one  great  object,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  stoop  and  measure  every  inch  of 
ground  over  which  he  had  to  go. 

On  the  other  hand  the  prospect  of  a  failure,  which 
presented  itself  at  a  distance  almost  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  which  became  with  every  year  nearer  and  more  certain, 
deprived  Pestalozzi  of  that  calnmess  and  serenity  of  temper, 
which  was  so  essentially  necessary,  not  only  to  the  financial, 
but  also  to  the  moral  success  of  his  institution.  The  agita- 
tion of  his  mind  was  consequently  kept  op  by  a  variety 
of  vexatious  and  distressing  incidents,  till,  at  last,  his  diaper 
sition  grew  turbulent  and  restless.  The  losses  entailed  upon 
him  by  the  inexperience  of  those  whom  he  employed,  and  by 
the  neglect  prevailing  in  all  parts  of  his  establishment 
affected  him  deeply,  because  they  involved,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  total  failure  of  his  benevolent  plans;  and 
the  consciousness  which  he  had  of  the  disinterested  new 
of  his  motives,  rendered  him  unjust  towards  those  that 
surrounded  him,  and  prone  to  blame  them  for  the  existence 
of  evils,  which  were,  after  ail,  but  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  of  his  own  inabihty  to 
superintend  and  direct  its  complicated  machinery.  This 
inability,  of  course,  increased  in  proportion  as  he  abandoned 
himself  to  the  violence  and  injustice  of  his  feelings ;  and,  in 
the  same  proportion,  its  ruinous  effects  became  more  and 
more  visible  in  the  state  of  his  affairs.  The  more  his  cir- 
cumstances required  maturity  of  judgment  and  steadineu 
of  action,  the  more  inconsiderate  and  rash  was  his  conduct; 
and  rice  versa,  the  more  comfort  and  freedom  from  anxiety 
the  state  of  his  mind  rendered  necessary,  the  more  painful 
and  distressing  became  his  situation.  The  concurrence  of 
such  a  number  of  evils,  constantly  reproducing  each  other. 
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fy)|npejfe4  Pestakx^zi  at  last,  bowever  ^mwUlii^y,  to  give  up 
^^exgemmu^  whicb  had  required,,  from  the  begipning,  ampli^ 
i^an3.  and  a  fuixiei'  hand  than  hisj,  to  conduct  it  to  a  supoe^s- 
fiilissjaet    . 

iip^t  as  .no  good  seed  i-emains  without  its  harvest^  though  it 
^Qul4npt  be  as  rich  as  the  sower  anticipated,  so  likewise 
Peatalo;^i'&  perseyeiing  exertions  for  the  education  of,  ^e 
poor  were  not  quite  fi-uitless.  His  house,  it  is  true,  was  noF 
no  longer  an  asylum  for  the  houseless  and  the  fatherless :  the 
objects  of  his  long-continued  care  and  attention  were  dis- 
baqded,  and  left  to  provide  for  their  own  support  in  a  world 
111*  which  another  Neuhof  was  not  to  be  found ;  but  the  sting 
of  this  disappointment  was  much  softened  by  the  reflection, 
ihat'tipwkrds  of  an  hundred  children  had  been  rescued  frbni 
di^' 'destitution  and  the  corrupting  influences,  of  which  they 
wo^&Id' otherwise  have  become  the  victims.  Let  those  wlib 
are  tempted  to  sneer  at  Pestalozzi's  views,  or  to  call  their 
practicability  in  question,  look  at  this  result  of  the  first 
abortive  attempt  of  his  benevolence ;  let  them  look  around 
for  another  instance,  in  which  the  persevering  labours  of  one 
individual,  entirely  unsupported  by  public  or  private  assist- 
ance, have  been  productive  of  the  same  amount  of  good; 
and  if  they  feel  at  a  loss  where  to  find  it,  let  them  respect 
the  man  who  bestowed  greater  benefits  upon  mankind  by  his 
failures,  than  others  do  by  their  success.  '  . 

The  consciousness  of  having  saved  such  a  number  of  hu- 
man beings  fix)m  almost  certain  destruction,  and  awakened 
itt  their- hmrts  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  religion,  was  no  slnall 
leward;  and  yet  it  was,  perhaps,  the  least  that  PestaloBzi 
reaped  from  his  first  experiment.  He  had  gained,  what  was 
of  infinitely  greater  value  to  him,  a  rich  store  of  experience, 
and  a  deeper  insight  than  he  had  before  possessed,  into  the 
nature  of  his  task,  as  well  as  of  the  means  by  whicb  it 
might  be  accomplished.  In  the  works  published  during :  the 
period  which  elapsed  fi-om  the  opening  of  his  asylum  on  the 
Neuhof,  in  1775,  to  its  close  in  1790,  he  has  left  a  peraianent 
and  highly  instructive  record  of  the  discoveries  which  he 
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made  in  the  progress  of  his  arduous  undertaking.  The  first 
of  them,  "Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  a  popular  novel,  though 
it  appeared  as  early  as  1781,  was  even  then  the  result  of  hi» 
apprehensions  for  the  durability  of  his  orphan  school.  It 
was  written  with  a  view  to  deposit  in  it  the  knowledge  he 
had  acquired  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
experience  he  had  gained  in  attempting  their  improvement ; 
and  the  vivid  colouring  of  the  picture  sufficiently  bespeaks 
his  familiarity  with  the  scenes  of  poverty,  and  the  waimth 
of  his  benevolent  sympathy.  In  the  hope,  however,  with 
which  he  had  flattered  himself,  that  it  would  attract  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  subject  of  popular  education,  and  thereby 
procure  assistance  sufficient  to  render  his  institution  perma- 
nent, he  was  bitterly  disappointed.  Asa  novel,  the  book  was 
liked  universally ;  those  who  entered  most  into  the  author's 
meaning,  said:  "Indeed,  if  there  were  many  mothers  lik^ 
Gertrude,  many  schoolmaster  like  Gluelphi,  and  many  ma- 
gistrates like  Amer,  the  world  would  be  in  far  better  case  !'* 
And  there  the  matter  ended. 

But  Pestalozzi  would  not  let  it  end  there.  He  published 
in  the  following  year,  1782,  his  "Second  Book  for  the  Peo- 
ple," under  the  title  "Christopher  and  Eliza."  By  this 
work  which  never  came  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  classes,^ 
for  whom  it  was  chiefly  intended,  he  hoped  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  "Leonard  and  Gertrude"  to  the 
great  object  which  he  had  there  had  in  view,  and,  by  familiar 
illustration  of  some  of  the  most  important  topics  upon  which 
he  had  touched  in  it,  to  show  how  a  variety  of  useful  lessons 
might  be  drawn  from  a  book,  which  was  generally  considered 
in  no  other  Ught  than  that  of  an  amusing  tale.  At  the  same 
time,  while  he  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  the  results  of  his  ex- 
perience home  to  the  heaiis  and  minds  of  the  cottager,  he  made 
an  attempt,  likewise,  to  interest  the  literary  world  in  his  views 
on  education.  In  a  journal,  published  in  Basel,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  celebrated  philanthropist  Iselin,  he  inserted  a 
series  of  essays  under  the  title  "Evening  Hours  of  an  Hermit," 
which  contained  a  more  systematic  account  of  his  mode  of 
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instruction  and  his  plans  for  national  improvement.  But  it 
was  not,  then,  a  time  when  men  sought  for  such  information 
as  had  a  tendency  to  cure  them  of  their  vices  and  prejudices. 
The  popular  tendency  of  education  ran  quite  in  another  di- 
rection. The  general  diffusion  of  reading,  writing,  and  a  sort 
of  encyclopaedic  scrap-knowledge,  was  then  the  fashion,  and 
Pestalozzi's  voice,  which  told  no  wonders  of  electiicity,  no 
secrets  of  chemistry,  but  was  ever  loud  on  the  subject  of 
mental  and  moral  improvement,  continued,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  to  be  "as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness." 

He  was  somewhat  more  successful  in  giving  currency  to 
his  ideas  by  a  weekly  journal,  which  he  undertook  at  the 
beginning  of  1782,  under  the  title  "Schweizer  Blatt,"  i.  e. 
"Swiss  Journal."  This  curious  publication,  which  was 
continued  till  1783,  and  forms  two  octavo  volumes,  touches 
in  a  popular  and  interesting  style  upon  an  endless  variety  of 
topics,  all,  however,  connected  with  Pestalozzi's  one  great 
object,  national  improvement.  Some  of  the  papers  con- 
tained in  it,  on  the  punishment  of  infanticide,  were  embodied 
afterwards  in  a  pamphlet  which  treats  that  question  more 
extensively,  and  which  went  through  several  editions,  owing 
to  the  interest  excited  at  the  time  by  the  execution  of  two 
sisters,  who  were  guilty  of  the  murder  of  their  two  children, 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  appalling  nature.  The 
public  attention  was  aroused,  and  Pestalozzi  was  foremost 
among  the  advocates  of  humanity,  to  urge  upon  the  legisla- 
tive assemblies  of  Switzerland  the  necessity  of  revising  the 
law  on  that  subject;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  witness- 
ing, as  an  effect  of  the  measures  subsequently  adopted,  the 
diminution  of  a  crime,  like  which  no  other  so  strikingly 
exhibits  the  criminal  in  the  light  of  one  that  is  to  be  pitied 
rather  than  persecuted. 

The  period  between  1783  and  1790,  which  was  one  of 
increasing  difficulties  and  emban^assments,  could  not  be 
favorable  to  litemry  composition ;  yet  it  was  not  wholly  left 
without  a  record  of  the  state  of  Pestalozzi's  mind.  Pre* 
occupied  as  he  was  by  his  private  affairs,  and  the  menacing 
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ruin  of  liis  orphEin  schciol,  he  wan  not  by  any  means  indifie- 
rent  to  that  ferment  of  idea.s,  which,  like  the  tremulous  mur- 
murs of  the  earth,  preceded  the  volcanic  explosion  of  the 
French  revolution.  Society  was  hastening  on  to  its  dissolutioo, 
though  most  rapidly,  yet  not  exclusively,  in  France;  every 
sound  of  freedom  that  arose  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Jura,  found  a  ready  echo  in  the  Alps.  Many  parts  of  Swit^ 
zerland  were  sighing  under  a  tyranny  not  less  vexatious,  be- 
cause conducted  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  every  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  oppressed  to  case  their  yoke  was,  as  in 
France,  resisted  with  the  greater  obstinacy  and  violence,  the 
more  urgently  relief  was  wanted.  In  this  crisis  every  passitai 
of  the  human  bi-east  was  presenting  itself  in  its  most  hideouB 
(Mpect ;  and  Pestalozzi,  who  was  gifted  with  a  siglit  deeply 
.penetrating  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  heart,  collected  thft 
I  ]<^iricatures  of  human  nature,  which  the  times  presented  to' 
1  -him,  in  a  volume  of  iables,  published  imder  the  enigmatic 
l^title,  "  Figures  to  my  Spelling  Book."  By  these  fables,  and 
(the  general  tendency  of  his  political  opinions,  which  leaned 
towards  democracy,  he  made  no  friends  among  the  aristocratSj 
of  Switzerland  who  were,  then,  almost  exclusively  in  possea^ 
sion  of  power:  and  the  ill  odour  in  which  he  was  held  t^ 
them  as  an  advocate  of  relbrm,  and  a  favorer  of  radical 
opinions,  had,  no  doubt,  its  share  in  frustrating  his  hopa 
Uiat,  by  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  Swiss  governments, 
he  might  be  enabled  to  carry  on  an  establishment,  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  his  private  resources  became  every  day 
more 

After  the  breaking  up  of  that  institution,  we  find  PestalozBl 
■  ■lid  a  condition  truly  deplorable.  Dunned  by  his  creditorg^ 
reviled  by  his  enemies,  insulted  by  men  in  power,  sneered  a 
by  the  vulgar,  treated  with  ingratitude  by  most  of  those  whom 
he  had  served,  and  separated  from  the  few  that  might  have 
been  grateful,  destitute  of  all  assistance,  but  overwhelm 
with  mortifying  advice,  cast  down  by  a  succession  of  i 
fortunes,  and  tormented  by  the  consciousness  of  having  con* 
tribut«d  to  them  by  his  ovni  failings,  he  consumed  his  da^ 
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in  painful  desolation  on  that  same  spot  which  he  had  made 
the  dwelling-place  of  love  and  mercy,  but  which  had  now  be- 
come to  him  an  abode  of  anxiety  and  soitow.  He  had  de- 
prived his  vnfe,  vdth  her  only  son,  of  those  enjoyments  and 
advantages  to  which  her  education  and  circumstances  had 
given  her  a  claim ;  and  he  had  not  even  to  offer  her,  in  com- 
pensation, the  tranquil  comforts  of  retirement.  He  was 
rivetted  vrith  his  family  to  a  ruined  and  disordei*ed  economy, 
which,  at  every  step,  brought  painful  recollections  and 
anxious  prospects  before  his  mind.  ^ 

.  Of  the  cause  which  lay  nearest  to  his  heart,  he  durst  not 
speak,  even  in  a  whisper ;  a  sarcastic  hint  as  to  the  success 
of  his  undertaking  would  have  been  the  answer.  He  was 
obliged  to  conceal  from  mankind  the  love  he  bore  them,  and 
to  take  it  for  tender  compassion  on  their  part,  if  they  consi- 
dered him  no  worse  than  a  lunatic.  Such  a  position  was  well 
calculated  to  plant  the  seed  of  misanthropy  in  a  heart  like 
Pestalozzi's,  which  could  ill  endure  the  chilling  influence  of 
that  cold  selfishness  with  which  the  world  is  wont  to  repel 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  limit  the  enjoyments  and  increase 
the  exertions  of  the  individual  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  The  beam  of  cheerfulness  and  benevolence  had 
stolen  deeply  back  in  his  eye,  sullen  gloom  hung  over  his 
brow,  and  his  whole  appearance  indicated  a  man,  whose 
sorrows  meditation  could  not  soothe,  nor  oblivion  dispel.  In 
this  state  he  lingered,  when  a  disappointment  infinitely  more 
poignant  than  the  failure  of  his  private  plans,  aroused  him 
from  the  lethargy  into  which  he  had  sunk,  to  an  investigation 
far  deeper  than  any  he  had  before  instituted ;  an  investiga- 
tion which  concerned  not  merely  the  temporary  evils  under 
which  different  classes  of  society  laboured,  and  their  imme- 
diate causes,  but  went  to  that  root  of  evil  in  the  human  con- 
stitution, which  causes  us,  both  in  our  individual  and  social 
capacity,  to  stray  from  the  higher  purpose  of  our  existence. 

Ever  since  the  first  excitement  produced  by  Rousseau's 
**Emile,''  Pestalozzi  had,  in  his  political  opinions,  followed 
that  sti'eam  of  popular  feeling,  which  in  France  and  the  ad- 
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joining  states  of  the  European  continent  w<is  fast  under- 
mining, by  its  subterraneous  currents,  the  ancient  bulwarks 
of  the  feudal  system.  He  was  deceived,  like  many  others, 
by  the  fond  hope  that  the  general  circulation  of  the  ideas  of 
liberty  and  independence,  associated  as  they  were  with  the 
names  of  all  that  is  good  and  holy,  indicated  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  era,  in  which  men  would  no  longer  be  treated  as 
brute  masses,  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  political  cunning 
and  ambition,  but  would  be  acknowledged,  individually,  as 
the  objects  whose  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  is  the 
great  end  of  the  social  compact.  The  hoiToi'S  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  France  undeceived  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  phrases, 
which  on  the  lips  of  a  chosen  few  in  that  generation 
were  indeed  the  expression  of  generous  feelings,  but  in  the 
mouths  of  the  depraved  multitude  were  no  more  than  signals 
for  a  free  indulgence  of  eveiy  brutal  passion,  and  pretexts 
for  the  accoraphshment  of  every  Satanic  design.  Pestalom 
had  witnessed  the  mighty  effort  of  humanity,  to  rise  from  the 
degradation  of  having  suffered  herself  during  centuries  to  be 
trodden  in  the  dust;  he  saw  her  deep  downfall  at  the  mo- 
ment when  her  triumph  seemed  complete;  and  he  suspect- 
ed the  woiTU  in  her  bosom.  He  hid  his  countenance  and 
mourned. 

In  those  calamitous  days,  when  the  Jacobins  flung  the 
firebrand  of  anarchy  across  the  Jura,  and  the  pure  waters 
of  the  Alpine  lakes  were  tinged  with  blood,  Pestalozzi,  for- 1 
gotten  by  a  world  of  which  the  recollection  gave  him  pangs,  ] 
wrote  his  "Inquiiies  into  the  Coui-se  of  Nature  in  the  Deve- 
lopment of  the  Human  Species."  This  work  which  was 
published  in  1797,  marks  the  transition  to  a  new  era  in 
Pestalozzi's  development  of  his  own  views.  Hitherto  he 
had  adhered  to  the  outward  ;  he  had  mistaken  the  alle/idant 
tircumstances  of  human  happiness  or  misery  for  their 
causes.  Neither  the  partial  success  which  he  obtained  in 
his  experiment  at  Neuhof,  nor  its  ultimate  failure,  were  cal- 
culated to  undeceive  him;  for  the  former,  which  was  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  51  better  and  holier  iiiHuencc, 
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unconsciously  exercised  over  his  children^  was  attributed  by 
him  to  those  outward  means  which  he  had  employed  for  the 
improvenient  of  their  condition ;  and  the  latter  was  not  so 
much  the  effect  of  his  theoretical  mistakes,  which  were  neu* 
tralized  by  his  practice,  as  the  result  of  a  disproportion  be- 
tween the  extent  of  the  undeilaking  and  that  of  his  resources. 
But  vrhen  he  saw  in  the  French  revolution  all  those 
trammels  removed  which  he  had  considered  as  the  causes  of 
human  degradation,  and  he  found  the  emancipated  slave, 
instead  of  rising  in  the  scale  of  moral  worth  as  he  had  anti- 
cipated, on  the  contrary  combining  the  vices  of  his  tyrant 
mth  those  of  his  former  condition;  when  he  saw  human 
nature  in  this  pretended  self-regeneration  more  inhuman, 
more  brutal  than  ever;  when  he  saw  in  his  own  country  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  had  been  the  zealous  advocates 
ai  the  rights  of  mankind,  trampling  those  rights  under  foot, 
as  soon  as  the  power  had  passed  into  their  hands,  and  sub- 
stituting the  violence  of  lawlessness  and  personal  despotism 
to  that  of  misrule  and  corporate,  monopoly ;  then  the  scales 
fell  from  his  eyes.  He  now  learned  the  great  truth  that,  in 
the  absence  of  all  external  impediments,  man  is  even  less,  than 
imder  their  pressure,  disposed  to  seek  his  own  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement;  he  saw  that  there  are  greater  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome  than  those  created  by  the  necessities 
of  the  earth  and  the  fetters  of  social  life ;  and  his  mind  gra- 
dually arrived  at  the  important  conclusion  that  the  ameliora- 
tion of  outward  circumstances  will  be  the  effect,  but  never 
can  be  the  means,  of  mental  and  moral  improvement. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  educated  in  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  one  who  cherished  those  principles  with  pious 
veneration,  and  made  them  the  rule  of  his  own  life,  should, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  still  have  had  to  discover  a  truth  so  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  But  when 
it  is  considered  how  universally  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
tendency  of  education  in  the  Christian  world,  to  keep  the  re- 
velations of  God  distinct  as  a  text-book  for  a  future  exist- 
eace,  and  a  few  scanty  fragments  of  this  life  that  are  referred 
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to*  k^  wiiilst  hf  fiur  the  lugest  pvopoftsoa  cf  osr  presHmt  es« 
istmce  is  deinoted  to  objects  which  have  w>  refcrcte  to  &e 
alhev^  and  imui&  sdbject  to  a  niie  not  only  diiiefettt  horn, 
bat  conliaij  toy  that  of  Chiist,.  it  will  cease  to  be  a  Boaiter 
of  2stomsAmenty,  that,  half  a  ceiitiirT  agpy  a  ChxistiaB  ia 
ia  heart,  wad  iaat  innctiice,  was  in  his  pfadosophy  o£ 
fife  Sittie  better  than:  a  Pagan.  How  iew  ace  thei^ 
even  in  oar  ^enli^rtiened  gospel  daysy^  who  wodbd  ever  have 
lecoeniaed  m  the  axioai  ^'tfaat  tdie  aaaelioffatioii  of  ootwaid 
cneoEBfitaEues  wi£L  be  the  ^bct^  but  nev^r  can  be  the  BMiaaay 
of  laiBntat  and  onoral  impiiov^aacnt,''  a  paia^dirafie  of  that 
agak&cant  mpizLctk>n  of  the  Savioor:  ^Seek  ye*  ficst  the 
kiogdoaL  of  heaven  and  its  ligfateoiisness,  and  all  the  odwr 
thiags  arill  be  added  untOi  yon.^  Let  this  be  daly  weighed^ 
and  let  not  iBEJmstice  be  done  to  the  manory  of  a  man  adM^ 
thoogh  he  mi^t  not  himself  have  comprdiended  the  fall 
bearing  of  what  he  did,  was  yet  the  first  to  place  menkal  and 
Bovai  edncation  upon  that  int^nal  basis,  on  which  akaie.  it 
is  possible  for  it  to  come  imder  the  ioEifln^ice  of  the  power 
and  Efe  of  Christianity.  The  discovery  of  that  basis  had 
now  becoeie  the  object  of  his  eager  research^  and  it  was  not 
hmg  befove  he  had  an  opiportunity  aiforded  him  of  pursuing 
it,  on  the  ground  of  practical  experience,  with  greater  ad> 
vantage  and  certainty,  than  on  the  iield  of  mere  speculatiooL 

The  hope  that  the  political  reform  of  Switzerland  amuld 
of  itself  pfodoce  national  improvement,  was  now  gone  fajtv 
and  those  who  had  the  welfare  of  the  people  truly  at  hearty 
began  to  look  out  for  S4^>me  positive  influence  by  whi^  the 
generally  awakened  t^idency  for  new  things  might  be  pK^ 
perly  directed.  The  country  was  at  this  time  under  the  gp- 
v«mment  of  an  Assembly,  constituted  after  the  pattern  of 
the  ^Dhtcioire  Exicmtif  in  France,  and  Pestaloazi,  ^dio 
vras  at  an  earlier  period  identified  by  his  political  feehngs 
with  the  party  now  in  power,  but  had  been  alienated  firom 
them  when  the  cause  of  liberty  was  contaminated  by  excess 
and  violence,  still  counted  the  more  wise  and  moderate  of 
them  among  his  friends.    The  most  influential  of  these  was 
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Legrand,  one  of  the  ^'directoi's/'  who  had  arrived  at  a  deci* 
ded  conviction  that  national  regeneration,  founded  upon  a 
better  education  of  all,  but  especially  of  the  lower,  classes, 
was  the  only  means  of  turning  the  late  changes  in  the  social 
system  to  some  permanently  good  account.  On  this  subject 
he  conferred  with  Pestalozzi,  and  they  both  agreed  that  the 
most  powerful  effect  might  be  produced  by  giving  to  a  consi*- 
derable  number  of  the  poorest  children  such  an  ^ucation  as 
would  put  them  in  possession  of  all  the  advantages  of  civili*- 
zation,  without  rendering  them  discontented  with  their  station 
in  life.  To  educate  men  whose  happiness  should  not  depend 
on  their  fortunes,  nor  their  viitue  on  their  circumstances, 
free  men  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  was  indeed  the  way 
to  save  the  cause  of  liberty  from  the  shipwreck  which  it  had 
suffered  in  the  revolution.  The  importance  of  this  subject 
was  so  fully  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  Legrand,  that  he, 
who  was  sometimes  heartily  tired  of  his  directorship,  pro- 
mised  his  friend  not  to  resign  until  he  should  have  prociured 
him  an  opportunity  of  realizing  his  views.  Encouraged  by 
the  warm  and  affectionate  support  of  this  noble  patriot, 
Pestalozzi  laid  his  views  officially  before  the  government, 
and  met  vrith  the  most  favorable  reception  from  the  two 
secretaries  of  state,  Rengger  and  Stapfer,  to  whose  depart- 
ments the  subject  more  particularly  belonged.  The  directoire 
promised  to  supply  him  with  the  pecimiary  means  which  the 
execution  of  his  plan  required,  and  he  was  already  engaged 
in  selecting  an  appropriate  spot  in  the  cantons  of  Zurich, 
<Nr  Argovie,  when  a  dreadful  event  occurred,  which  called  him 
to  a  different  scene  of  action. 

The  French  invasion,  supported  by  a  revolutionary  party 
in  the  country  itself,  had,  almost  in  an  instant  of  time,  given 
a  new  aspect  to  the  northern,  western,  and  eastern  parts 
of  Switzerland,  where  a  harsh  and  insolent  dominion  of  the 
fortified  cities  over  the  open  land,  and  of  aristocratic  families 
over  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  had,  during  the  last  century, 
gi*adually  loosened  all  the  ties  of  society.  Veiy  different  was 
the  state  of  the  ancient  democratic  cantons,  situated  round 
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the  lake  of  Lucerne^  wlu»e  mhssbitam^  haA  pccamcd  aB  ikait 
simplicity  and  iigoir  Ibr  wiiidi  they  were  cMamUd  m  Ae 
days  of  William  Je&  and  Arnold  Winkcined.  The  pnnciple 
vox  papuli,  Tocr  Xlr^  was  here  a^^beld,  not  by  kgai  lictiooy 
but  in  reality.  The  Mifiragea  ctf  aO  ki  ktxborm  ncn,  iiimiu 
bled  annually^  in  d^itmg,  at  the  I^rmthgrmtimdr,  wcie  stiD 
the  expremoD  of  the  aofercigii  wiB,  to  whose  dcckion  all 
legislatire  meascrrea  were  submitted;  and  the  sweid  cf  audio* 
hty  returned  after  each  twefcrcmetith  into  the  handa  of  the 
peofdey  in  whose  name  it  was  wieided^  to  be  coomitted  by 
them  to  wiKKDosoerer  they  dtoold  think  fit.  Under  this  con* 
stitntion^  which  of  aD  cdiers  seems  to  open  the  widest  field 
for  ambition  and  coiitention^  these  pastoral  tribes  of  primi* 
tive  character  had^  for  the  lapse  of  three  c»itariesy  jveseiTed 
a  feeling  of  union  greatly  strengthened  by  the  tie  of  Cuth ; 
for  the  Refnmation^  which  had  diTided  the  minds  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  Switzerland,  had  not  penetrated  into  these 
mountains,  and  the  Roman  Cathcdic  churdi  reigned  there  un* 
disturbed  in  the  renetable  smnplici^  of  her  ea^er  and  better 
days.  Of  a  people  thus  nursed  up  in  the  hi^est  pohtical 
freedom  and  the  most  pofect  spiritual  subjection,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  allow  themselves  willingly 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  new  **  UelTctic  republic,''  which  was 
governed  by  a  representative  federal  government  invested 
with  military  powo-,  and  in  which  the  '' schismatic"  doctrines 
of  Protestant  Switzerland  were  allied  with  the  Deism  or 
rather  Atheism  of  the  French  Terrorists.  Their  dearest 
birthright,  the  right  of  self-representation  in  the  sovereign 
assembly,  and  the  ground  of  their  hope  in  the  worid  to  come, 
the  inviolable  faith  of  the  Catholic  church,  were  attacked 
together;  and  the  democratic  cantons  resisted  the  invasion 
with  a  resolution  and  perseverance  which  could  only  be 
equalled  by  their  attachment  to  the  interests  which  were  at 
stake.  But  that  spirit  of  centralization  and  ^^  arrondmemetit*^ 
which  presided  in  the  councils  of  the  French  republic  and  of 
the  new  Swiss  government  constituted  under  its  auspices, 
knew  of  no  respect  for  national  and  religious  peculiarities ; 
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and  the  conflict  that  ensued  could,  therefore,  be  no  other 
than  a  war  of  extermination* 

The  fury  of  this  war  burst  in  the  month  of  September, 
1798,  upon  the  canton  of  Unterwalden,  whose  capital, 
Stantz,  was  laid  in  ashes  by  the  victorious  French  troops ;  and 
the  small  number  of  its  defenders  that  escaped  the  general 
slaughter,  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  most  impervious  re- 
cesses of  their  mountains*  After  a  horrible  massacre,  in 
which  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared,  the  whole  of  the  lower 
valley  presented  one  great  scene  of  devastation. 

*'  stantz —a  melancholy  pyre ! 
And  her  hamlets  blazM  behind. 
With  ten  thousand  tongues  of  fire 
Writhing,  raging  in  the  wind." 

Widowed  mothers  with  their  children^  families  of  orphans, 
were  wandering  without  protection,  without  support,  among 
the  smoking  ruins,  and  through  the  fields  that  were  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  their  husbands  and  fathers  i  and,  instead  of 
the  herdsman's  cheerful  song,  the  wild  rocks  re-echoed  the 
voice  of  lamentation  and  of  wailing.  High  as  the  heat  of  party 
ran  in  those  days,  the  Helvetic  government  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely lamented  the  sanguinary  vengeance  with  which  their 
allies  had  visited  one  of  the  states  of  the  ancient  Swiss  fede- 
ration, and,  by  affording  to  the  distressed  inhabitants  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power,  hastened  to  mitigate  the  impression 
which  the  intelligence  of  the  event  could  not  fail  to  produce 
throughout  the  whole  land.  The  most  active  measures  were 
taken  to  rebuild  the  destroyed  dwellings ;  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  the  population  invited  back  under  the  most  solemn 
assurances  of  security,  and  supplied  with  provisions.  This 
was  the  scene  which  the  government  proposed  to  Pestalozzi 
for  the  first  experiment  of  his  plan  of  national  education. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ITie  Ursuline  Convent — First  Difficulties  Conquered — An  Inter^ 
esting  Family — Hints  for  Practical  Instruction — 

Blossoms  and  Fruits, 

Regardless,  though  not  ignorant,  of  the  incalculable 
difficulties  that  awaited  him,  he  followed  the  call  of  huma- 
nity, and  leaving  his  family  behind  him,  proceeded  to  Stantz. 
The  new  convent  of  the  UrsuUnes,  which  was  in  progress  of 
building,  was  assigned  to  him  for  the  formation  of  an  asylum 
for  orphans  and  other  destitute  children;  and  ample  funds 
were  provided  for  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  But 
in  a  coimtry  which  war  had  converted  into  a  desert,  it  was 
not  easy,  even  with  an  abundance  of  pecuniary  means,  to 
procure,  without  great  delay,  the  most  necessary  implements 
of  such  an  establishment.  The  only  apartment  that  was  ha- 
bitable on  Pestalozzi's  arrival,  was  a  room  of  scarcely  twenty- 
four  feet  square,  and  this  was  unfurnished.  The  rest  of  the 
edifice  was  occupied  by  carpenters  and  bricklayers ;  but  even 
if  there  had  been  rooms,  the  want  of  kitchen  utensils  and 
beds  would  have  rendered  them  useless. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  news  being  spread  that  such  an  asy- 
lum was  about  to  be  established,  the  children  presented 
themselves  in  scores ;  and,  as  many  of  them  were  unprotected 
orphans,  some  without  a  place  of  shelter,  it  was  not  easy  to 
turn  them  away.  The  one  room  which  served  for  a  school- 
room in  the  day,  was  at  night  provided  with  some  scanty 
bedding  and  converted  into  a  sleeping  room  for  Pestalozzi  and 
as  many  of  his  pupils  as  it  would  hold.  The  rest  were  quar- 
tered out  for  the  night  in  some  of  the  surrounding  houses, 
and  came  to  the  asylum  only  in  the  day  time.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  any  sort  of  regu- 
larity, or  even  to  maintain  physical  cleanliness ;  and  disorder 
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Ifeing.  once  eritablished  in  the  house,  it  was  a  most  difficult 
task  to  check  it  afterwards  among  a  number  of  children 
whose  previous  habits  were  so  unfavorable  to  order.  Diseases, 
and  those  of  the  very  worst  description,  were  imported  from 
the  beginning,  and  not  easily  got  rid  of  in  a  house  where,  at 
first,  no  separation  was  possible;  besides  which,  the  dust 
occasioned  by  the  workmen,  the  dampness  of  the  newly 
erected  walls,  and  the  closeness  of  the  atmosphere,  arising 
from  the  numbers  stowed  together  in  a  small  apartment,  at  a 
season  which  did  not  allow  of  much  airing,  rendered  the  asy^ 
lum  of  itself  an  unhealthy  abode. 

Considering  all  these  circumstances,  the  state  of  the  house 
."  the  condition  of  the  children,  the  privations  and  hardships  to 
which  Pestalozzi  was  exposed,  and  the  exertions  which  he 
was  obliged  to  make,  there  seems  to  be  no  exaggeration  in 
the  description  which  he  himself  gives  of  this  experiment  as 
of  a  desperate  undertaking.  Indeed,  even  after  the  first 
impediments  were  removed,  its  success  must  have  been  very 
problematical.  The  constitutions  of  the  children  were 
impaired,  their  minds  hardened,  and  their  characters  de- 
graded by  the  course  of  life  which  they  had  been  obliged  to 
lead  since  the  disaster.  Some  of  them  were  the  offspring 
of  beggars  and  outlaws,  whom  not  the  national  calamity, 
but  the  vicious  courses  of  their  parents,  bad  reduced  to  the 
extreme  of  wretchedness,  and  who  were  inured  to  falsehood 
and  impudence  from  their  earliest  childhood.  Others, 
who  had  seen  better  days,  were  crushed  under  the  weight. of 
their  sufferings,  shy  and  indolent.  A  few  of  th^m,  whose 
parents  had  belonged  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  were 
spoiled  children,  accustomed  formerly  to  all  soi;t;s  of  enjoy- 
ment and  indulgence;  they  were  full  of  pretensions  and 
discontent,  depressed  but  not  humbled  by  their  misfortunes, 
envious  of  each  other,  and  scornful  towards  their  more  lowly 
jcompanions.  The  only  thing  which  they  had  all  in  common 
was  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  neglect  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed,  and  which  rendered  them  all  equally 
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fit  objects  of  the  most  unremitting  care,  and  the  most  simple 
and  patient  instruction. 

The  whole  of  this  burden  devolved  upon  Pestalozzi,  who 
from  a  wish  to  economize  his  funds,  in  order  to  extend 
the  benefit  of  the  institution  to  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  children,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  meeting  with 
teachers  whose  views  were  at  all  analagous  to  his  own, 
provided  no  other  assistance  than  that  of  a  houeekeeper. 
The  task  was  not  in  itself  an  easy  one,  but  it  was  rendered 
still  more  difficult  by  the  inteiference  of  the  parents,  whose 
general  feeling  of  dislike  and  distrust  against  Pestalozzi  as 
a  protestant,  and  an  agent  of  the  Helvetic  government, 
rendered  them  the  more  disposed  to  indulge  in  those  whims 
and  caprices  by  which  teachei's  of  all  classes  are  so  frequently 
impeded  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  hut  most  of  all 
those  who  have  no  other  interests  to  serve  than  those  of 
their  pupils.  Mothers  who  supported  themselves  by  open 
beggary  from  door  to  door,  would,  upon  visiting  the  esta- 
blishment, find  some  cause  of  discontent,  and  take  their 
children  away,  because  "they  would  be  no  worse  off  at 
borne."  Upon  Sundays  especially,  the  fathers,  mothers, 
sisters,  brothers,  aunts,  cousins,  and  other  relations  of  various 
degrees,  made  their  appearance,  and  taking  the  children 
apart  in -some  comer  of  the  house,  or  in  the  street,  elicited 
complaints  of  every  kind,  and  either  took  the  children  with 
them,  or  left  them  discontented  and  peevish.  Many  were 
brought  to  the  asylum  with  no  other  intention  than  to  have 
them  clothed,  which  being  done,  they  were  removed  at  the 
first  opportunity,  and  often  without  an  ostensible  reason. 
Others  required  to  he  paid  for  leaving  their  children,  to 
compensate  for  the  diminished  produce  of  their  beggary. 
Others  again  wanted  to  make  a  regular  bargain,  for  how 
many  days  in  the  week  they  should  have  a  right  to  take  them 
out  on  begging  errands;  and  their  proposal  being  rejected, 
they  went  away  indignantly,  declaring,  that  unless  their 
terms  were  acceded  to,  they  would  fetch  away  the  children 
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ill  a  couple  of  days,  a  threat  which  some  of  them  actually 
made  good.  Several  months  passed  away  in  thia  constant 
fluctuation  of  pupils,  which  rendered  the  adoption  of  any  settled 
plan  of  discipline  or  instruction  utterly  impossible. 

Unfavorable  as  all  these  circumstances  were  to  the 
success  of  the  estabhshment  designed  by  the  Helvetic 
government,  they  were  perhaps  the  most  favorable  under 
which  Pestalozzi  could  have  been  placed  for  those  higher 
purposes  for  which  he  was  destined  by  Providence ;  and  the 
convent  of  the  XJrsulines  at  Stantz,  which  as  an  orphan 
asylum  ceased  to  exist  before  the  expiration  of  a  twelve- 
month, will  live  for  ever  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
as  the  school  in  which  one  of  the  most  eminent  instruments 
of  God  for  the  education  of  our  species,  was  taught  those 
important  principles  which  he  was  called  to  discover  and  to 
promulgate.  The  first  benefit  which  Peatalozzi  derived  from 
the  hard  necessity  of  his  position,  was,  that  he  saw  himself 
stripped  of  all  the  oi^dinary  props  of  authority,  and  in 
a  manner  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  power  of  love  in  the- 
child's  heart  as  the  only  source  of  obedience.  The  parents, 
as  we  have  seen,  did  not  even  aifect  to  support  hira ;  so  far 
ftoin  feeling  any  moral  obligation  towards  him,  they  treated, 
him  with  contempt  as  a  mean  hireling,  who,  if  he  had  been 
able  to  make  a  livelihood  in  any  other  way,  would  never 
have  undertaken  the  charge  of  their  children.  This  feehng,. 
instilled  into  the  hearts  of  the  pupils,  and  supported  by  their 
natural  indisposition  to  order  and  submission,  established 
from  the  beginning  a  decided  hostility  between  PestaJozzi 
and  the  children,  which  by  harsh  treatment  and  violent  mea- 
sures would  only  have  been  increased,  so  as  to  produce  irre- 
Tocable  alienation.  The  adoption  of  any  of  those  crafty 
B-ystemB  of  rewards  and  punishments,  by  which  the  external 
subduing  of  every  foul  and  unclean  spirit  ha-s  been  elsewhere- 
accomplished,  was,  under  the  cirumstances  of  the  case, 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  even  if  Pestalozzi  had  been- 
capable  of  making  himself  head  policeman  in  his  school. 
The  only  means,  therefore,  by  which  it  was  possible  for  him. 


to  gain  any  ascendancy  over  his  pupils,  was  an  all-forbearing 
kindness.  He  felt  himself  unable,  it  is  true,  entirely  to 
dispense  with  coercive  means,  ov  even  with  corporeal  chas- 
tisement; but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  inflictions 
were  not  those  of  a  pedantic  despot,  who  considers  them  an 
essential  part  of  a  system  of  performances  through  which 
it  is  his  duty  to  go,  but  those  of  a  loving  and  sympathising 
father,  who  was  as  much,  if  not  more  than  the  child  him- 
self, distressed  by  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  such 
measures.  Accordingly,  they  produced  not  upon  the  chil. 
dren  that  hardening  effect  which  punishment  generally  has; 
and  one  fact  particularly  is  on  record,  in  which  the  resulfc 
seemed  to  justify  his  proceedings.  One  of  the  children' 
who  had  gained  most  upon  his  affections,  ventured,  in  the 
hope  of  indulgence,  to  utter  threats  against  a  schoolfellow, 
and  was  severely  chastised.  The  poor  boy  was  quite  dia-r 
consolate,  and  having  continued  weeping  for  a  considerable 
time,  took  the  fcst  opportunity  of  Pestalozzi'a  leaving  thft 
room,  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the  child  whom  he  had  offended, 
ond  to  thank  him  for  having  laid  the  complaint,  of  which  h» 
I  punishment  was  the  immediate  consequence.  Snch  fact% 
I  however,  far  from  convincing  Pestalozzi  of  the  necessity 
r  the  propriety  of  punishment,  on  the  contrary  proved  to  hig 
t  mind  the  extraordinary  power  of  love,  which,  if  it  b« 
I  once  established  as  the  basis  of  the  relation  betwees 
teacher  and  child,  penetrates  the  heart  of  tlie  latter  aven 
.  when  the  former  assumes  for  a  moment  the  character  of 
wrath,  the  measure  of  his  forbearance  being  exhausted  by  an 
excessive  offence.  Indeed,  from  the  manner  in  which  Iw' 
expressed  himself  subsequently  on  this  subject,  there  can" 
be  no  doubt,  that  if  he  had  entered  his  career  at  StantflJ 
with  all  those  feelings  and  sentiments  with  which  he  le 
it,  punishments  of  any  kind  would  have  been  applied  by  hii 
much  more  rarely,  if  not  entirely  dispensed  with. 

While  Pestalozzi  was  thus  in  matters  of  discipline  n 
duced  to  the  primai-y  motive  of  all  virtue,  he  learned,  in  tl: 
attempt  of  instructing  his  children,  the  art  of  returning  i4 


the  Bimpiest  elements  of  all  knowledge.  He  was  entirely 
nnprovided  vnth  books  or  any  other  means  of  instruction ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  both  material  and  machinery,  he 
eould  not  even  have  recourse  to  the  pursuits  of  industry  for 
iilHng  np  part  of  the  time.  The  whole  of  his  school  appa- 
ratus consisted  of  himself  and  his  pupils;  and  he  was, 
therefore,  compelled  to  investigate  what  means  these  would 
fifTord  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  end.  The  result 
was,  that  he  abstracted  entirely  from  those  artificial  elements 
of  instruction  which  are  contained  in  books ;  and  directed 
his  whole  attention  towards  the  natural  elements,  which  arc 
deposited  in  the  child's  mind.  He  taught  numbers  instead 
of  ciphers,  living  sounds  instead  of  dead  characters,  deeds 
of  faith  and  love  instead  of  abstruse  creeds,  substances 
Histead  of  shadows,  realities  instead  of  signs.  He  led  the 
intellect  of  his  children  to  the  discovery  of  truths  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  they  could  never  forget,  instead  of 
burdening  their  memory  with  the  recollection  of  words 
which,  likewise,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  could  never 
understand,  instead  of  building  up  a  dead  mind,  and  a 
dead  heart,  on  the  ground  of  the  dead  letter,  he  drew  forth 
life  to  the  mind,  and  life  to  the  heart,  from  the  fountain  of 
life  within ;  and  thus  established  a  new  art  of  education,  in 
which  to  follow  him  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  not 
a  change  of  system,  but  a  change  of  state. 

It  is  interesting  to  see,  from  Pestalozzi's  own  account, 
how  deeply  he  was  still  entangled,  even  at  this  advanced 
period  of  his  life,  in  the  trammels  which  are  imposed  upon 
tile  mind,  from  the  very  moment  of  birth,  by  the  present 
tinnatural  state  of  education ;  and  nothing  can  atibrd  more 
decided  evidence  of  its  baneful  effects  than  the  long  pro- 
tracted bondage  in  which  it  kept  a  man  who  had  begun  to 
Btm^le  for  his  emancipation,  before  his  enslavement  was 
completed.  He  acknowledged  himself  that,  deeply  im- 
pressed as  he  was,  long  before  his  going  to  Stantz,  with  the 
ifficiency  not  only  of  the  prevailing  systems  of  the  day, 
but  even  of  his  own  experiments  at  Neuhof,  yet,  if  necessity 
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had  not  forced  him  out  of  all  his  old  ways,  he  should  hardly 
have  come  to  that  childlike  state  of  mind,  in  which  it 
was  possible  for  him  freely  and  willingly  to  follow  the  path  of 
nature.  But  he  found  himself  in  a  position  in  which  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  proposing  to  himself  any  scheme  of 
his  own,  nor  of  choosing  his  own  course;  he  was  obliged, 
without  taking  thought  for  to-morrow,  to  do  every  day  the 
best  he  could  with  the  means  which  Providence  had  placed 
in  his  hands.  There  is  no  period,  either  in  his  previous 
career,  or  in  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  his  newly  discovered 
principles,  when  he  was  so  truly  independent,  not  only  of 
external  influence,  but  even  of  himself,  as  we  find  him  at 
Stantz,  and  it  is  thither  we  must  follow  him,  if  we  wish  to 
know  him  thoroughly. 

There,  in  the  midst  of  his  children,  he  forgot  that  there 
was  any  world  besides  his  asylum.  And  as  their  circle  was 
an  universe  to  him,  so  was  he  to  them  all  in  all.  From 
morning  to  night  he  was  the  centre  of  their  existence.  To 
him  they  owed  every  comfort  and  every  enjoyment;  and 
whatever  hardships  they  had  to  endure,  he  was  their  fellow- 
sufferer.  He  partook  of  their  meals,  and  slept  among  them. 
In  the  evening  he  prayed  with  them,  before  they  went  to 
bed ;  and  from  his  conversation  they  dropped  into  the  arms 
of  slumber.  At  the  first  dawn  of  light  it  was  his  voice  that 
called  them  to  the  light  of  the  rising  sun,  and  to  the  praise 
of  their  heavenly  father.  All  day  he  stood  amongst  them, 
teaching  the  ignorant,  and  assisting  the  helpless ;  encou- 
raging the  weak,  and  admonishing  the  transgressor.  His 
hand  was  daily  with  them,  joined  in  theirs;  his  eye, 
beaming  with  benevolence,  rested  on  theirs.  He  wept  whan 
they  wept,  and  rejoiced  when  they  rejoiced.  He  was  to 
them  a  father,  and  they  were  to  him  as  children. 

Such  love  could  not  fail  to  win  their  hearts;  the  most 
savage  and  the  most  obstinate  could  not  resist  its  soothing 
influence.  Discontent  and  peevishness  ceased ;  and  a  number 
of  between  seventy  and  eighty  children,  whose  dispositions 
had  been  far  from  kind,  and  their  habits  any  thing  but  do- 
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mestic,  were  thus  converted,  in  a  short  time,  into  a  peace- 
able family  circle,  in  which  it  ,was  delight  to  exist.  The 
approach  of  the  milder  season  produced  the  same  effect 
upon  their  health,  as  Pestalozzi's  persevering  benevolence 
had  upon  their  affections;  and  when  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  disorder  and  wretchedness  of  the  first  beginning, 
came  to  visit  the  asylum  again  in  sjHring  1799,  they  could 
hardly  identify  in  the  cheerful  countenances  and  bright  looks 
of  its  inmates,  those  haggard  faces  and  vacant  stares  with 
which  their  imagination  was  impressed. 

The  first  and  most  alarming  difficulties  being  thus  over- 
come, Pestalozzi  could  now  direct  his  attention  towards  the 
best  means  of  developing  the  powers  of  his  children,  and 
keejring  their  growing  energies  employed.  This  required  a 
degree  of  regularity  which  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to 
obtain;  and  he  had  wisdom  enough,  not  to  mar  their 
freedom  by  enforcing  more  than  they  were  in  a  state  to 
grant.  He  knew  that  a  stiff  and  mechanical  miiformity  of 
action  is  not  the  way  to  plant  a  love  of  order  in  the  mind ; 
nor  a  rigid  maintenance  of  certain  rules  and  regulations  the 
means  of  ensuring  ready  and  willing  obedience;  and  his 
conduct,  in  this  respect,  was  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
Gospel  principle,  to  cleanse  first  that  which  is  within,  knowing 
that  thereby  the  outside  vhll  become  clean  also. 

He  endeavoured,  at  first,  to  let  the  children  feel  the 
advantages  of  order  and  obedience ;  and  the  playfulness  of 
his  nature  suggested  to  him  a  variety  of  means  by  which  he 
could  catch  and  fix  their  attention,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
he  afforded  them  real  amusement.  He  was  careful  never  to 
wear  out  their  patience  by  too  long-continued  exercises.  If 
he  required  silence,  he  would  hold  up  his  finger,  and  ask 
them  to  look  at  it  and  keep  still,  till  it  came  down  again, 
and  the  interval,  which  they  readily  granted,  he  employed 
in  telling  them  some  word  or  sentence  which  he  asked  them 
to  repeat.  This  being  done,  he  would  dissolve  the  spell,  and 
having  allowed  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  fireedom  for 
a  few  minutes,  he  would,  by  some  other  trifle,  fasten  their 
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eyes  and  tongues  again.  The  children  were  thus  led  on, 
in  niei'e  play,  to  a  more  serious  attention,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  saw  how  much  more  easily  and  successfully  he 
could  teach,  and  they  learn,  if  they  consented  with  one 
accord  to  lend  themselves  to  his  instruction.  The  more  wil- 
lingly tliey  submitted  to  these  little  self-denials,  the  more 
progress  did  they  make  in  the  art  of  self-command,  which 
it  gave  tliem  true  delight  to  practise,  after  they  had  once 
reached  a  certain  point 

In  mattei^  of  domestic  discipline,  he  endeavoured,  by  an 
appeal  to  their  own  feelings  and  their  good  sense,  to  give 
ihem  such  a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  case  as  would  induce 
them  to  impose  upon  themselves  those  restrictions  which  were 
absolutely  necessary.  If  some  disorder  arose  from  inatten- 
tion to  little  things,  he  would  say  to  them,  "You  see  now, 
how  all  this  great  disorder  has  come  upon  us,  by  a  trifling 
neglect.  Does  not  this  show  that  in  so  large  a  household 
eveiy  little  matter  should  be  carefully  attended  to?"  At 
ottier  times,  if  it  became  necessary  to  correct  a  child  of 
some  bad  fiabit,  he  would  tell  him:  "It  is  not  on  your 
account  only,  that  I  must  desire  you  to  leave  ofl*  this  prac- 
tice, but  on  account  of  the  other  boys  also,  who  might  learn 
it  from  you,  and  so  might  acquire  a  habit  which  it  would  be 
>i*ery  ditKcult  for  them  to  conquer.  And  do  you  not  think 
that  you  yourself  would  not  get  rid  of  it  so  easily  as  you 
now  may,  if  you  saw  others  doing  the  same  thing,  so  that 
you  would  be  constantly  tempted  by  their  example?'*  By 
these  familiar  conversations  he  not  only  gained  his  point  in 
almost  every  case,  but  he  awakened  in  his  pupils  a  general 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  which  proved  far 
luore  eiKcient  than  any  of  the  rules,  statutes,  and  penal 
inflictions,  by  which  a  slavish  conformity  is  commonly  &Et- 
K>rced«  Conscious  of  the  benefits  which  he  himself  had 
derived  from  his  d<Huestic  education,  Pestaloiau  was  anxious 
to  give  to  his  asylum  the  character  oi*  a  ilunily  rather  than 
of  a  public  school.  He  frequently  entertaiueii  his  children 
with  descriptions  of  a  happy  and  well-regulated  household. 
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such  as  that  of  Gertrude ;  and  endeavoured  to  bring  them  to 
a  lively  sense  of  the  blessings  which  man  may  bestow  upon 
man,  by  the  mutual  exercise  of  Christian  love.  But  on  this, 
as  on  all  other  subjects,  he  taught  more  by  hfe  and  practice 
than  by  words.  Thus  when  Altorf,  the  capital  of  the 
canton  of  Schwitz,  was  laid  in  ashes,  having  informed  them 
of  the  event,  he  suggested  the  idea  of  receiving  some  of  the 
sufferers  into  the  asylum.  "Hundreds  of  children,"  he 
said,  "are  at  this  moment  wandering  about,  as  you  were 
last  year,  without  a  home,  perhaps  without  food  or  clothing. 
What  should  you  say  of  applying  to  the  government,  which 
has  so  kindly  provided  for  you,  for  leave  to  receive  about 
twenty  of  those  poor  children  among  us?"  "Oh,  yes!" 
exclaimed  his  pupils,  "dear  yes,  Mr.  Pestalozzi,  do  apply, 
if  you  please  !"-r— "Nay,  my  children,"  replied  he,  "con- 
sider it  well  first.  You  must  know  I  cannot  get  as  much 
money  as  I  please  for  our  housekeeping ;  and  if  you  invite 
twenty  children  among  us,  I  shall  very  Ukely  not  get  any 
the  more  for  that.  You  must,  therefore,  make  up  your  minds 
to  share  your  bedding  and  clothing  with  them,  and  to  eat 
less,  and  work  more  than  before;  and  if  you  think  you 
cannot  do  that  readily  and  cheerfully,  you  had  better  not 
invite  them."  "Never  mind,"  said  the  children,  "though 
we  should  be  less  well  off  ourselves ;  we  should  be  so  very 
glad  to  have  these  poor  children  among  us." 

On  another  occasion,  when  some  inhabitants  of  the 
Orisons,  whom  the  terrors  of  war  and  political  persecution 
had  driven  from  their  homes,  passed  through  Stantz,  and 
having  visited  the  establishment,  presented  him  with  a  small 
sum  of  money  for  his  children,  he  called  them  together,  and 
said:  ^* These  men,  you  see,  have  been  obliged  to  flee  from 
their  homes,  so  that  they  know  not  themselves  where  they 
shall  lay  their  heads  to-morrow;  and  yet,  in  their  own 
distress,  they  have  made  you  this  present :  so  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  come  and  thank  them  yourselves."  The 
scene  which  ensued  was  so  affecting,  that  the  strangers  took 
their  leave  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
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No  one,  perhaps,  ever  possessed  in  as  high  a  degree  as 
Pestalozzi,  the  talent  of  turning  every  circumstance  to 
account,  for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils.  He  lived  in 
his  children,  and  whatever  occurred,  the  idea  uppermost  in 
his  mind  was,  how  it  might  affect  them,  and  in  what  manner 
it  could  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  good  and  lasting  im* 
pression  upon  their  feelings.  This  it  was  which  rendered  his 
instruction  so  powerful;  his  words  were  only  subsidiary  to 
the  effect  produced  by  the  facts  of  life.  He  lost  no  time 
with  inculcating  moral  precepts,  or  formularies  of  rcli^on,  but 
he  taught  lessons  of  love  and  piety  every  hour  of  the  day. 
When  his  children  were  silent,  so  that  you  could  hear  a  pin 
drop  in  his  room,  he  would  ask  them:  "Do  you  not  feel 
better  when  you  are  thus  quiet,  than  when  you  make  a  wild 
uproar?"  Or  if  they  threw  their  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
called  him  their  dear  father,  he  would  say:  "You  call  me 
your  dear  father ;  but  how  is  it  that  you  do,  behind  my  back, 
what  you  know  must  displease  me  ?  Is  it  proper  to  kiss  me 
one  moment,  and  to  give  me  pain  the  next  by  your  bad 
conduct?"  When,  sometimes,  the  conversation  reverted  to 
the  disasters  which  the  country  had  suffered,  and  the  children 
remembered  with  gratitude  the  kindness  with  which  they 
had  been  provided  for  in  the  asylum,  he  would  add:  "But 
think,  children,  how  good  must  He  be,  who  has  planted  love 
and  mercy  in  the  heart  of  man !"  This  was  indeed  instruc- 
tion, by  the  hearing  of  which  "faith  cometh." 

The  design  of  making  all  the  children  under  his  care  view 
each  other  in  the  light  of  brethren,  led  him  to  render  them, 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  dependant  upon  each  other.  Each 
child,  according  to  his  age  and  his  abiUties,  was,  in  his 
turn,  engaged  in  employments,  of  which  the  others  were  to 
reap  the  benefit;  and  as  their  mutual  services  were  not 
compulsory,  but  voluntary,  they  were  kindly  proffered  and 
thankfully  received.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
became  particularly  visible  in  school  hours,  when  the  more 
advanced  and  better  informed  boys  acted  as  assistant- 
teachers  ;  by  which  means  the  task  of  furnishing  so  lai^e  a 
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number  of  children,  differing  widely  in  age,  in  natural  capa- 
cities, and  previous  acquirements,  with  occupation  adequate 
to  the  peculiar  wants  of  each  individual,  was  greatly  facili- 
tated. But  powerful  as  the  aid  was,  which  Pestalozzi  de- 
rived from  this  plan  for  the  communication  of  knowledge,  it 
was  by  no  means  its  primary  object,  or  its  most  beneficial 
result.  The  promotion  of  mutual  kindness  was  to  him  far 
more  important  than  the  carrying  on  of  mutual  instruction ; 
and  hence  the  latter  was,  in  his  school,  not  a  dead  me- 
chanistn,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  propelling  the  children 
in  the  course  of  a  certain  routine,  and  kept  alive  by  selfish 
motives ;  but  it  was  the  spontaneous  effect  of  the  common 
tie  of  love,  by  which  they  were  united,  inducing  them  to 
assist  each  other  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Nor  was 
the  reciprocity  of  instruction  confined  to  the  children  ;  alive 
as  he  was  to  his  own  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  in  the  art  of  directing  its  development, 
Pestalozzi  became  the  pupil  of  his  pupils,  and  learned 
those  lessons  of  wisdom,  which  enabled  him  to  stand  up 
as  a  teacher  of  teachers. 

At  the  opening  of  his  school  at  Stantz  he  had  no  plan  of 
lessons,  no  method,  no  school  book,  except  one,  and  even 
this  he  scarcely  used  at  all.  Nor  did  he  attempt  to  form  a 
plan,  to  sketch  out  a  method,  or  to  compose  a  book.  The 
only  object  of  his  attention  was  to  find  out,  at  each  moment, 
what  instruction  his  children  stood  peculiarly  in  need  of, 
and  what  was  the  best  manner  of  connecting  it  with  the 
knowledge  they  already  possessed,  or  deducing  it  from  the 
observations  which  they  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
within  the  sphere  of  their  daily  life.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unsystematic  than  his  proceeding ;  the  meanest  schoolmaster 
would  have  thought  it  beneath  him  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school,  which  was  kept  altogether,  as  it  were, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  But  though  there  was  in  it 
.little  or  no  method,  there  was  much  life;  the  children  felt 
excited,  attracted,  interested,  stimulated.  They  had  no 
tasks  to  get,  but  they  had  always  something  to  investigate 
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or  to  think  about;  they  gained  little  positive  knowledge, 
but  they  increased  daily  in  the  lore  of  knowledge,  and  in  the 
power  of  acquiring  it;  they  might  have  been  at  a  loss  if 
called  upon  to  quote  texts  in  support  of  any  particular  doc- 
trine of  Christianity,  but  in  the  practice  of  its  virtues  they 
were  perpetually  exercised.  The  whole  tendency  of 
Pestalozzi's  instructions  was  not  to  initiate  his  children  in  the 
use  of  those  phrases  which  form  the  currency  of  the  scienti-^ 
fie,  literary,  political,  and  religious  world,  nor  to  habituate 
them  to  any  sort  of  routine  for  the  future  purposes  of  busi* 
ness ;  but  to  raise  their  state  intellectually  and  morally,  by 
a  treatment  conformable  to  the  law  of  God  in  human  nature. 
To  discover  this  law,  and  to  learn  by  experience  the  bearing 
which  it  has  upon  the  development  of  the  child,  was  the 
great  object  of  his  present  exertions;  he  had  thrown  off  all 
the  fetters  by  which  human  society  generally  disqualifies 
man  for  that  higher  fireedom  in  which  God  would  lead  him  on  | 
wherever  he  saw  a  land-mark  of  truth  he  steered  his  course 
towards  it,  and  the  result  was,  that  when  the  events  of  the 
war  banished  him  from  Stantz,  before  the  expiration  of  a 
twelvemonth,  he  left  it  with  a  distinct  view  of  the  nature  of 
his  task,  and  with  a  thousand  floating  ideas  on  the  meaoR 
by  which  it  might  best  be  accomplished. 
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Burgdorf- — Working  in  a  Comer — Fisher  and  Kruesi — Boarding 
School  —How  Gertrude  Teeuihes  her  little  Ones — 
Niederer — Elementary  Books. 

In  summer  1799  the  Austiians  took  possession  of  Stantz^ 
and  Pestalozzi  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  interesting  expe- 
riment at  the  moment  when  it  began  to  promise  fniits  of 
success:  a  result  which  was  the  more  mortifying,  the  less 
prospect  he  had  of  meeting  with  another  opportunity  for  the 
further  pursuit  of  his  labours.     The  poUtical  crisis,  which 
for  a  long  time  threatened,  and  ultimately  brought  on,  the 
dissolution   of   the    central    government,    preoccupied    the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  especially  of  those  in  power, 
and  prevented  them  from  keeping  their  attention  fixed  upon 
the  practical  operation  of  ideas  which  they  had,  in  theory,  so 
warmly  espoused.     Owing  to  this  unfavorable  juncture  of 
affairs,  the  number  of  enlightened  visitors  at  the  asylum  in 
Stantz  had  been  but  very  small,   and  unable  to   counter- 
balance in  the  public  opinion  the  injurious  reports  spread  by 
scores  of  superficial  and  ignorant  observers,  who  considered 
a  flaw  in  the  details  of  instruction,  or  an  irregularity  in  the 
conduct  of  the  house,  or  even  their  own  incapability  of  seeing 
what  Pestalozzi  would  be  at,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
incorrectness,  or  at  all  events  impracticability  of  his  views. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  while  the  monks  and  nuns   of 
Underwalden  paid  the  tribute  of  sincere  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy to  an  undertaking  upon  which  they  had  at  first  cast 
the  evil  eye  of  suspicion,  the  public  at  large  were  more  than 
ever  confirmed  in  their  old  notion,  that  Pestalozzi  was  at  best 
but  an  enthusiastic  fool.     It  was  with  great  surprise  that  he 
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found  himself  treated  as  such  on  reentering  society,  after  a 
time  of  seclusion,  during  which  he  had,  more  than  at  any 
fonner  period,  given  proofs  of  his  personal  usefulness,  and  of 
the  powerful  effect  which  could  be  produced  by  a  persevering 
application  of  his  principles.  His  work  had  been  snapped  off 
by  the  hand  of  war,  but  the  scoffers  exclaimed :  "  It  is  a  pity,  in- 
deed, that  the  Austrians  should  have  driven  him  away ;  had  he 
been  left  to  himself,  he  would  not  have  gone  oil  much  longer, 
and  then  he  would  have  been  without  excuse."  The  dis- 
appointment of  seeing  the  work  of  his  hands  suddenly 
destroyed,  after  the  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers  had  been 
conquered,  was  rendered  more  poignant  by  the  thought  that 
the  enemies  of  the  cause  had  a  new  opportunity  afforded 
them  of  reviling  and  ridiculing  what  he  was  on  the  point  of 
establishing  on  the  evidence  of  incontestable  facts.  De- 
pressed by  mental  sufferings  he  fled  into  the  solitude  of  the 
Alps,  and  amidst  the  rocks  and  steeps  of  the  Gumigel,  sought 
rest  for  his  weary  soul,  and  health  for  his  exhausted  nerves. 
But  he  was  not  made  for  inactive  contemplation.  The 
enjoyment  of  nature  in  its  most  majestic  aspect,  and  the 
kind  solicitude  of  his  friend  Zehender,  soon  restored  him  to  . 
cheerfulness  and  vigor,  and  he  descended  from  the  mountains 
with  the  firm  determination  to  resume  his  experiment  from 
the  point  where  it  had  been  cut  short  at  Stantz.  In  conside- 
ration of  his  past  services,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
his  further  proceedings,  he  obtained  from  the  Helvetic  govern- 
ment the  grant  of  a  pension  of  about  thirty  pounds  a  year,  which 
was  raised  to  one  hundred  in  1801,  but  ceased  entirely  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  Helvetic  government  in  1803.  This 
scanty  pittance  barely  sufficed  to  secure  him  against  abso- 
lute want,  while  the  private  resources  which  the  wreck  of  his 
fortune  had  left  him,  were  entirely  absorbed  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  family.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends  Pestalozzi 
went  in  autumn  1799  to  Burgdorf,  where  the  interest  taken 
by  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion seemed  to  open  a  door  for  him,  and  where  he  actually 
obtained  access  to  one  of  the  public  schools,  with  liberty  to 
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try  his  experiments.  The  school  itself,  however,  remained 
under  the  management  of  the  former  master,  who  eyed  his 
new  colleague  with  a  considerable  degree  of  jealousy ;  and 
failed  not  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  for  the 
preservation  of  "  the  old  system,"  as  well  as  of  his  office, 
both  of  which  he  judged  to  be  in  equal  and  imminent  danger. 
At  last  he  succeeded,  by  alarming  the  prejudices  of  the  pa- 
rents whose  children  frequented  his  school,  to  bring  about  the 
dissolution  of  a  partnership  into  which  he  had  been  forced 
without  his  consent  and  against  his  will.  Pestalozzi  who, 
in  his  eager  zeal  for  the  pursuit  of  his  cause,  had  submitted 
to  be  "yoked  together  unequally"  with  a  common  drudge, 
received  now  the  additional  insult  of  being  turned  out  of 
his  office  of  supernumerary  schoolmaster.  But  he  was  soon 
consoled  for  this  misfortune  by  admission  into  an  infant 
school,  in  which  children  between  four  and  eight  years  of 
age  were  taught  speUing  and  writing.  Here  the  amiable 
disposition  of  the  good  old  dame  who  presided  over  the  toils 
of  the  poor  innocents,  and  her  indifference  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  "  young  idea  was  taught  to  shoot,"  left  him  at  full 
libe|iy  to  keep  "crowing  the  abc"  after  his  own  fashion, 
from  morning  to  night. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  following  up  the  discoveries 
which  he  had  made  in  Stantz,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  forming 
some  connexions,  which  afterwards  proved  highly  important 
for  the  promotion  of  his  object.  Fisher,  one  of  the  under 
secretaries  of  state  in  the  Helvetic  government,  had  been  di- 
rected to  reorganize  the  schools  at  Bui^dorf,  at  that  time  the 
brightest  spot  for  education  in  Switzerland,  with  a  view  to 
form  them  into  model  schools.  The  castle  of  Burgdorf, 
which  before  the  revolution  was  the  residence  of  the  aristo- 
cratic governors,  was  assigned  to  him  for  the  formation  of  a 
teachers'  seminary,  by  means  of  which  it  was  proposed  to 
put  the  public  instruction  of  the  whole  country  upon  a  uni- 
form plan.  The  calamities  of  the  war,  however,  so  exhausted 
the  finances  of  the  "  directoire"  that  the  remittance  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  first  foundation  of  such  an  establish* 


inent  was  delayed  from  month  to  month,  and  Fiaher,  ivhose 
heart  was  in  the  work,  kept  in  a  state  of  involuntai-y  inacti- 
vity. This  unwelcome  leisure-time  he  filled  up  by  close 
attention  to  the  proceedings  of  Pestalozzi,  with  whose  ideas 
he  had  in  his  official  capacity  become  previously  acquainted, 
and  for  whom  he  entertained  personally  a  sincere  and 
affectionate  regard.  From  the  documents  that  are  still  ex- 
tant, it  appears  that  Fisher  had  a  system  of  his  own,  which 
seemed  to  him  better  calculated  for  general  introduction  aa 
a  government  measure  than  Pestalozzi's  as  yet  unripe  ideas 
and  the  detached  results  of  his  expenments.  But  Fishei 
was  not  one  of  those  men  whom  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  some  good,  renders  bigoted  against  every  attempt  to 
do  better ;  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pi-onounced  by 
Pestalozzi  upon  the  word-mongery  of  all  the  existing  systen^, 
so  far  from  prejudicing  his  mind  against  a  man  whom  he  saw 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  service  of  mankind,  on  the  contraryj 
rendered  him  the  more  anxious  to  ascertain  the  grounds  of 
his  dissent  from  the  commonly  received  opinions,  and  the 
foundation  on  which  his  new  structure  was  to  be  rmsed. 
The  result  of  his  frequent  interviews  with  Pestalozzi  was,' 
that  he  regretted  less  and  less  the  obstacles  by  which  the 
execution  of  hia  own  projects  was  delayed,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  see  a 
school  organized  on  the  plan  of  his  friend,  lie  would  have 
given  him  the  support  of  all  his  influence  and  his  means. 

But,  though  Fisher  did  not  live  long  enough  to  cooperate 
personally  with  Pestalozzi,  yet  he  rendered  him  a  service  of 
paramount  importance  for  the  success  of  his  labours,  fay 
bringing  him  in  contact  with  Kruesi.  Switzerland  had  at  this 
time  become  the  scene  of  a  murderous  war  between  the 
Austro-Ruasian  and  the  French  armies,  and  the  violent 
factions  by  which  its  inhabitants  were  divided,  vied  with  th« 
foreign  invaders  in  carrying  desolation  and  mourning  to  the 
remotest  hamlets.  In  the  canton  Appenzeil,  where  the  old 
conflict  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  had  been  pointedly 
preserved  by  a  division  of  territory,  the  old  feud  was  now 
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renewed  under  Austrian  and  French  bannem,  and  carried  on 
with  barbarian  cruelty.  Among  the  victinis  of  these  internal 
disseatioas,  were  twenty-eight  fatherless  children  of  Pro- 
•testant  descent,  whom  the  Helvetic  government  undertook 
to  provide  for  in  the  proposed  establishment  at  Burgdorf. 
■The  young  emigrants,  thus  driven  from  their  native  soil,  and 
separated  from  all  their  youthful  recollections,  were  in- 
trusted by  the  local  magistrates  to  the  guidance  of  Krue&i 
who,  as  a  schoolmaster,  had  in  an  eminent  degree  merited 
ihe  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Upon  their  arrival  at 
■Burgdorf,  Fisher,  who  had  no  accommodations  to  offer  them 
in  the  castle,  put  the  children  to  board  in  various  families 
of  the  town,  but  still  kept  them  united  in  a  day  school,  for 
4he  conduct  of  which  he  retained  their  paternal  guide.  This 
'led  to  an  acquaintance  between  Pestalozzi  and  Kruesi,  and, 
■ofler  Fisher's  death,  to  the  union  of  their  schools  in  the 
castle,  the  possession  of  which  the  central  government  now 
transferred  to  Pestalozzi. 

The  grant  of  a  lai^  empty  building  was  a  strange  mode 
.of  aasisting  a  man  who  had  not  a  shilling  at  his  disposal ; 
.and  yet  little  as  it  seemed  calculated  to  promote  the  realize 
,  iion  of  his  views,  it  gave  him  the  impulse  for  an  undertaking 
fer  superior  in  extent  to  any  in  which  he  had  before 
■embarked.  Wandering  over  a  wide  range  of  apartments, 
■which  appeared  the  more  spacious  the  leas  they  contained, 
lie  could  not  arrest  the  workings  of  his  active  imagination, 
which  filled  the  whole  edifice  with  inhabitants.  Here  was  a 
jdining  room,  here  a  suite  of  class  rooms,  here  a  hall  for 
;ixrarious  games  during  bad  weather;  airy  bedrooms,  a  fine 
tkitcben,  a  large  garden,  every  thing  necessary  for  an  esta- 
blishment, except  furniture,  pupils,  teachers,  and  the  nervus 
rerum.  For  a  man  who  did  not  object  to  spend  his  days 
.with  spelling  in  a  dame  school,  provided  he  could  teach  and 
^educate,  such  a  position  as  this  must  have  been  truly 
tantalizing. 

■  Nor  did  he  endure  it  long.  He  had  occasionally  been 
applied  to  foi'  private  lessons  by  jjarents  of  the  moi-e  opulent 
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clsisscs,  who,  bccing  the  superiority  of  his  mode  of  teaching, 
were  anxious  to  ensure  to  their  children  the  advantages  of 
his  plan.  The  success  witli  whicli  he  had  met,  m  applying 
his  views  to  the  claims  of  a  more  refined  education,  sug- 
geMted  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  forming  a  boarding  school  in. 
the  castle,  of  which  he  had  now  become  the  tenant.  The- 
difficulties  which  most  of  the  members  of  the  Helvetie. 
government  found  in  providing  a  suitable  education  for  their 
children  during  the  time  of  their  residence  at  Berne,  seemed 
to  favour  his  project,  and  Pestalozzi  having  commimieated  it 
to  some  of  his  friends  in  office,  they  exerted  themselves  aa 
effectually  on  his  behalf,  that  before  the  expiration  of  1799^ 
he  was  enabled  to  announce  the  opening  of  an  establish" 
Dient,  which  counted  twenty-six  pupils  in  1800,  and  thirty)* 
seven  in  1801.  Of  these,  about  one  third  were  sons 
representatives  of  different  cantons  of  Switzerland,  another 
part  belonged  to  the  wealthier  class  of  tradesmen  and  agri- 
culturists, and  the  rest  were  sons  of  respectable  families 
reduced  by  misfortunes,  who  were  placed  under  Pestalozzi'B 
cai'e  by  benevolent  friends  or  relatives.  The  expense  of  the 
first  outfit  was  covered  by  a  loan,  which  he  was  afterwards 
enabled  to  repay,  though  not  without  great  difficulties;  the 
small  income  of  the  institution  being  absorbed  by  its  cuiTent 
expenses,  so  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  even  to 
carry  it  on,  had  not  the  Helvetic  government  voted  him,  in 
addition  to  the  annuity  before  mentioned,  a  sufficient  provi- 
sion of  fuel  from  year  to  year,  and  a  stipend  of  £25  each 
to  two  of  his  assistants,  Kruesi  and  Buss,  who,  however,  did 
not  receive  it,  but  considering  the  pressure  of  Pestalozzi's 
position,  had  generosity  enough  to  appropriate  it  to  the 
general  funds  of  the  bouse,  from  which  they  received  nothing 
except  then-  hoard  and  lodging.  This  fact,  among  others, 
shows  the  spirit  of  self-denial,  and  the  high  moral  interest, 
with  which  the  first  followers  of  Pestalozzi  embraced  his 
cause ;  and  the  possibility,  on  his  part,  of  accepting  such 
sacrifices  irom  those  who  were,  according  to  the  common 
notions  of  the  world,  his   employed  servants,  reflects  more 
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credit  on  his  character  than  the  greatest  benefits  which  he 
could  have  bestowed  upon  them.  What  must  have  been  the 
moral  ascendency,  and  what  the  intrinsic  humility  of  a  man^ 
whose  dignity  did  not  suffer,  nor  his  pride  recoil,  from  being 
supported  by  those  who  had  a  right  to  look  to  him  for  a 
remuneration  of  their  services.  But  he  had  a  greater 
reward  to  give  than  the  wages  of  Mammon,  and  it  was  for 
that  reward  that  his  disciples  served  him.  And  in  this  they 
only  followed  his  example,  who — ^though  his  new  establish- 
ment, so  far  from  yielding  him  any  earthly  profit,  on  the 
contrary  imposed  upon  him  care  and  anxiety  ill  to  be 
endured  by  a  mind  like  his, — ^was  yet  overflowing  with  grati- 
tude to  Providence  for  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of 
giving  a  more  extensive  trial  to  his  views,  and  developing 
and  applying  more  fully  the  principles  which  he  had  already 
discovered.  In  this  light  he  considered  his  boarding  ^hool 
as  a  most  essential  means  for  the  advancement  of  his  general 
object;  and  while  belaboured  in  it  with  that  intense  interest, 
which  the  free  exercise  of  his  long  constrained  and  cramped 
energies  would  naturally  produce,  he  kept  his  eye  steadily 
fixed  upon  the  original  purpose,  to  which  every  undertaking 
of  his  life  was  to  be  made  subservient. 

A  letter  addressed  by  him  in  February  1801  to  the  central 
government  at  Berne,  affords  evidence  of  the  comprehensive 
view  which  he  took  of  the  nature  of  his  task,  and  the 
sanguine  anticipations  in  which  he  indulged  with  regard  to 
the  means  by  which  it  might  be  accomplished.  He  proposed 
to  himself  the  following  three  distinct  objects : 

1.  To  pursue  the  development  of  this  method  in  all  the 
different  branches  of  private  and  public  education,  at  the 
hand  of  experience. 

2.  To  communicate  to  the  world,  by  different  publica- 
tions, the  result  of  his  researches  and  experiments,  and 
especially  to  put  into  the  hands  of  well-meaning  parents 
and  teachers  such  manuals  as  would  enable  them  to  adopt 
his  plan  of  instruction. 

3.  To  educate  teachers,  who,  being  thoroughly  initiated  in 
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ili<^  Mpirit  of  hif)  method,  and  familiarized  with  its  practical 
4ctuib,  should  be  fit  instruments  for  its  effectual  pro- 
imgaiion. 

The  means  by  which  he  hoped  to  attain  these  objects 
were: 

I,  The  day  school  at  Burgdorf,  of  which  the  young 
ifffii^rants  from  Appenzell  formed  the  nucleus. 

2>  The  boarding  school,  recently  formed,  which  was 
calculated  for  the  middling  and  higher  classes. 

J  J.  A  teacher's  seminary,  the  project  of  which  was  be- 
<jMeathed  to  him  by  his  friend  Fisher,  and  which  he  had 
rmmm  to  expect  would  be  established  at  the  expense  of  the 
Helvetic  government  as  soon  as  the  state  of  their  finances 
n\um\d  render  it  possible^ 

4,  An  orphan  asylum,  the  first  and  still  favorite  object  of 
hin  wii^bes.  For  this  purpose  a  private  subscription  had 
bi^n  oi>ened,  in  addition  to  which  he  hoped  to  derive  consi- 
derabb  support  from  the  sale  of  his  manuals  and  other 
HlU^rary  productions  on  the  subject  of  education,  as  well 
as  from  the  profits  of  his  boarding  school,  if  in  the  course 
of  time  it  should  come  into  a  more  flourishing  condition. 

These  were  his  plans  and  hopes  at  the  time,  Tihen,  at  the 
re4:|uest  of  his  friend  Gessner  at  Zuric,  son  of  the  celebrated 
|>aet,  he  gave  an  historical  account  of  his  experiments  up  to 
that  period,  and  a  general  outline  of  his  principles,  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  which  he  prefixed,  with  reference  to  his  popular 
fu^vel,  the  title,  ^^  How  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Little  Ones.*' 
^Hie  impression  which  this  book  produced  upon  the  public 
wm  highly  favorable ;  it  confirmed  the  friends  of  bis  cause 
in  their  hopes,  and  in  their  a£fections  for  him;  and  it  con- 
vituuid  many  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  tax  him 
m  a  visionary,  and  his  views  and  plans  as  idle  speculations* 
It  iiot  only  silenced  his  enemies,  but  caused  many  a  voice  to 
be  raised  in  his  favour ;  for,  although  those  who  have  drank 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Pestalozzian  principles,  such  as  they  are 
now  established  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
14  century,  may  find  his  expressions  often  vague  and  unsatiA- 
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factory,  and  even  his  views  defective  or  erroneous  in  many 
points,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  when  the  work  was 
first  published,  the  subject  of  education  was  enveloped 
almost  in  midnight  darkness,  and  we  need  therefore  not  be 
astonished,  that  those  who  had  their  eyes  open,  should  have 
hailed  the  appearance  of  those  celebrated  letters  as  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day. 

It  is  a  fact,  of  which  the  life  of  almost  every  distinguished 
man  affords  evidence,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  public,  dull 
of  comprehension  and  slow  to  acknowledge  merit,  is  in  the 
same  proportion  unintelligently  lavish  of  its  admiration, 
as  soon  as  a  man  has  safely  crossed  the  line  of  public 
opinion,  and  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  the  critical  "  sailor's 
dip."  This  proved  to  be  the  case  now  with  Pestalozzi.  He 
who  had  been  an  object  of  commiseration  among  philan- 
thropic wiseacres,  and  the  butt  of  every  bad  joke  from  the 
lips  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  unfeeling,  was  now  extolled 
to  the  skies  as  the. man  of  the  age;  and  so  high  ran  the  tide 
of  popularity  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  one  of 
the  deputies  sent  to  Paris  in  1802  pursuant  to  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  French  consul,  in  order  to  frame  a  new  constitu- 
tion which  should  unite  the  conflicting  interests  of  Switzer- 
land, and  put  a  stop  to  its  internal  dissentions.  The  result 
of  their  labours  was  the  Act  of  Mediation,  which,  while  it 
secured  the  political  independence  of  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  had  before  the  resolution  been  kept  under 
the  bondage  of  the  domineering  cantons,  made  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  ancient  state  of  things  by  aboUshing  the 
central  government  and  substituting  in  its  place  a  diet, 
convoked  annually,  with  limited  powers.  Being  thus  offi- 
cially connected  with  the  events  of  the  day,  Pestalozzi 
enlisted  once  more  among  the  political  writers,  and  embodied 
his  views  of  the  state  of  his  country,  and  of  the  means  of 
ameliorating  it,  in  a  pamphlet  published  under  the  title, 
"  View  of  the  Objects  to  which  the  Legislature  of  Switzer- 
land has  chiefly  to  direct  its  Attention."  The  liberal  but' 
moderate  opinions  to  which  he  professed  himself,  and  the 
%  E 
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manifeftt  tendency  of  his  proposals  to  pat  a  stop  to  existing 
tv'iln,  and  to  turn  the  crisis  to  account  for  effecting  improve- 
ments which  had  long  been  called  for,  conciliated  the  minds 
of  the  well-meaning  among  all  parties,  and  offended  none  but 
the  high  ascendency  men  of  the  old  aristocracy,  who  took 
their  opportunities  of  testifying  to  him  their  displeasure  at 
subsequent  periods,  when  fear  being  less  present  with  them, 
they  grew  more  candid. 

Meanwhile  his  establishment  flourished  under  the  hands 
of  Kruesi,  who  had,  as  it  were,  identified  himself  with 
Pestalozzi's  views,  and  had  enlisted  in  his  service  two  young 
men  of  ardent  zeal,  and  more  than  common  talent^  Tobler 
and  Buss.  While  Kruesi  undertook  arithmetic  and  the 
elementary  parts  of  language,  Tobler  applied  himself  to  the 
higher  branches  of  scientific  education,  and  Buss  endea- 
voured to  trace  out  for  the  instruction  in  singing  and  draw- 
ing, a  course  analogous  to  the  general  principles  of  the  new 
method.  The  publication  of  the  work,  "How  (Jertrude 
Teaches  her  Little  Ones,"  aroused  the  attention  of  several 
other  young  men,  who  came  to  Burgdorf,  some  with  a  view 
merely  to  get  acquainted  with  "the  system,"  and  to  turn 
it  to  account  afterwards  for  their  own  purposes,  and  same 
with  the  intention  of  assisting  Pestalozzi  in  the  further 
pursuit  of  his  plans.  Among  the  latter  was  John  Niederer, 
a  young  minister  of  high  character  and  distinguished  abili- 
ties, who  had  long  held  the  author  of  "Leonard  and 
Gertrude"  in  veneration;  and  who,  after  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  him  of  about  a  twelvemonth,  felt  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  his  ideas, 
that  he  gave  up  his  living,  and  a  small  boarding  school 
which  he  had  formed  in  his  house,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  service  of  Pestalozzi's  cause.  As  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  his  district,  Niederer  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
effects  of  education  such  as  it  was  there  imparted;  he 
had  been  a  witness  to  the  ignorance  in  which  the  children 
were  allowed  to  grow  up;  he  had  himself  experienced  the 
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difficulty  of  exciting  them  to  observation  and  inquiry^  after 
their  minds  were  once  dea4ened  by  mechanical  routine  and 
mere  ippiemory  knowledge;  and  as  a  minister^  who  was  not 
satisfied  to  see  his  people  "sit"  under  the  Gospel,  he  had 
not  remained  blind  to  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  a  great 
facility  of  apprehending  the  words  of  Christianity,  and  rea- 
soning upon  its  doctrines,  the  generality  of  the  people  had 
not  even  a  dawn  of  its  spiritual  import,  nor  the  slightest 
feehng  of  its  life  and  power.  In  the  ideas  put  forth  by 
Pestalozzi  he  seemed  to  recognise  what  he  himself  had  been 
long  in  search  of;  and  the  more  intimately  he  became 
acquainted  with  them,  the  more  was  he  confirmed  in  his 
conviction,  that  by  following  them  up  theoretically  and 
practically,  until  they  were  reduced  to  last  principles,  the 
foundation  of  a  new  era  might  be  laid  in  the  progress  of 
human  civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  Niederer  possessed 
qualities  which  rendered  him  eminently  fit  for  participating  in 
so  important  a  work.  His  mind,  early  accustomed  to  soar 
above  the  systems  and  creeds  of  men,  had  penetrated  through 
the  clouds  of  learning,  and  through  the  veil  of  the  letter  to 
the  brightness  of  true  wisdom,  to  an  apprehension  of  the  sub- 
stance. He  was  distinguished  by  universality,  clearness,  and 
precision  of  ideas,  and  by  an  uncommon  power  of  abstraction. 
Facts  had  no  value  in  his  estimation  but  so  far  as  they  led  to 
principles ;  and  he  distinguished,  with  eagle  eye,  the  hollow 
metaphysics  of  the  sophist  fi:om  the  plain  though  emblematic 
language  of  truth.  The  assistance  of  such  a  man  was  essen- 
tially necessary  to  Pestalozzi,  whose  genius  was  like  the  dark 
summer  cloud  pregnant  with  light,  but  incapable  of  emitting 
it,  except  in  sudden  flashes,  separated  by  intervals  of  deep 
obscurity.  With  all  the  anxiety  of  one  who  carries  an 
unborn  universe  within  his  bosom,  Pestalozzi  was  never  able, 
often  as  he  attempted  it,  to  explain  himself  fully  and  clearly 
to  others,  or  even  to  himself.  His  language,  especially  on 
abstract  subjects,  resembled  the  wavering  glimmer  of  a  lamp 
through  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  which,  while  it  presents  to 
the  eye  a  few  objects  in  a  transient  light,  harasses  the  imagi- 
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nation  by  a  thousand  changeable  shapes  and  shades^  mofving 
to  and  fro  through  the  nightly  mist.  Niederer,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  was  not  endowed  with  that  creative  genius,twhich 
would  call  a  world  of  new  ideas  into  existence,  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  steadiness  of  vision,  depth  of  thought,  acnte- 
ness  of  judgment,  and  perspicuity  of  expression.  Pestalozzi 
discerned  and  appreciated  in  him  these  gifts ;  he  saw  at  once 
that  Niederer  was  the  man,  who,  like  a  mirror,  would  place  his 
own  ideas  and  feelings  before  his  consciousness,  and  enaUe 
him  to  pursue  his  course  securely  and  successfully. 

With  the  assistance  of  such  men  as  Niederer,  Kmesi, 
Buss,  and  Tobler,  the  institution  at  Burgdorf  was  soon 
brought  into  a  more  organized  state,  and  the  complaints  to 
which  Pestalozzi's  often  desultory  manner  of  teaching  had, 
at  the  beginning,  given  rise,  gradually  ceased.  Regular 
courses  were  drawn  up  by  the  respective  teachers  for  the 
different  branches  of  instruction  taught  in  the  establishment; 
which,  after  they  had  been  put  to  the  test  of  two  years* 
experience,  and  had  undergone  the  joint  revisal  of  Pestalozzi 
and  his  friends,  were  committed  to  the  press  in  the  year  1803, 
and  published  under  the  title,  "  Pestalozzi's  Elementary 
Books,"  in  six  Parts.  They  comprised  a  manual  of  arith- 
metic, one  of  elementary  geometry,  and  one  of  languages, 
under  the  separate  titles :  "  Intuitive  Instruction  in  the  Pro- 
portions of  Number;"  three  Parts:  "Intuitive  Instruction  in 
the  Proportions  of  Measure;"  two  Parts:  and  "The  Mothers* 
Manual,  or  Help  to  Mothers  for  Teaching  their  Children  the 
Arts  of  Observing  and  Speaking;"  one  Part.  A  spelling- 
book  on  the  same  plan  had  been  publishing  as  early  as  the 
year  1801,  under  the  title,  "  Help  for  Teaching  Spelling  and 
Reading."  These  books,  although  far  less  imperfect  than 
might  be  expected,  considering  the  novelty  of  the  idea,  and 
the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  they  were  completed, 
failed  to  produce  the  effect  which  Pestalozzi  had  anticipated. 
The  fault,  however,  lay  not  so  much  with  the  books  as  with 
the  public.  The  intention  was  to  present  parents  and 
teachers  with  a  detailed  view  of  the  course  of  exercises  which 
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Pestalozzi  and  his  friends  pursued;  but  these  exercises  re- 
ceived all  their  value  from  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
applied^  and  the  public  being  entirely  devoid  of  that  spirit, 
were  unable  either  to  use  or  to  appreciate  them  properly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  few  who  had  drank  into  the  principles 
in  which  the  method  originated,  and  among  them  first 
of  all  Pestalozzi  himself  and  his  friends,  made,  with  the 
faciUties  afforded  them  by  those  manuals,  such  rapid  strides 
towards  improvement,  both  in  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
part  of  the  plan,  that  the  first  lesson  courses  were  soon 
superseded  by  others  more  perfect  in  their  arrangement,  and 
more  directly  leading  to  the  end  proposed.  Thus  it  hap* 
pened,  that  those  who  stood  in  need  of  the  *' Elementary 
Books''  were  imable  to  understand  or  to  use  them,  while  those 
who  understood  them,  and  would  have  known  how  to  use 
them,  found  them  superfluous,  and  considered  them  only  as 
interesting  documents,  marking  distinctly  the  progress  which 
the  development  of  Pestalozzi's  method  had  made  up  to  the 
period  of  their  publication. 
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Removal    of    the    Establishment — Emmanuel    de  Fellenberg^^ 
Yverdon — Teachers  and  Pupils — Spirit  of  the 
House — Results. 

The  disappointment  in  the  anticipated  effect  of  his  ele- 
mentary books^    was,   however,   not   the  only  one  which 
Pestalozzi  experienced   about  this  time.     He  had  flattered 
himself  with  the  hope,  that  the  sale  of  those  manuals  would 
furnish  him  with  the  means  of  beginning,  on  a  small  scale  at 
least,  the   projected   orphan  asylum;  and  with  a  riew  to 
render  their  circulation  as    extensive  as  possible  he  had 
obtained  from  the  Helvetic  government  an  advance  of  £260. 
At  the  close  of  the  accounts,  however,  in  1804,  it  was  found 
that  the  expenses  of  publication  had  not  only  swallowed  up 
the  whole  produce  of  the  sale,  but  in  addition  to  it  nearly  the 
whole  amount  of  the  government  grant.     Meanwhile  the  Act 
of  Mediation  having  set  aside  the  system  of  central  adminis- 
tration which  the  revolution  had  introduced  into  Switzerland 
and   the   ^^  Directoire'^   being   dissolved,  Pestalozzi  was  de- 
prived  of  all  farther  assistance  from  that  quarter,  without 
the   prospect   of  similar  support  from  any  of  the  cantonal 
governments,   whose   means  were  mostly  inadequate  to  an 
extraordinary  expense   of  even  this   small   amount.    That 
of  Berne    indeed,    in    whose    territory    Pestalozzi's    esta- 
blishment was  situated,  had  not  the  plea  of  poverty;  the 
continuation  of  the  annuity  granted  to  Pestalozzi  for  himself 
and  two  of  his  teachers  by  the  Helvetic  government,  would 
have  been  a  mere  trifle,  compared  to  the  sums  annually  voted 
by  the  senate  of  Benie  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family  of 
bears,   whose   blood,  uncontaminated  by  any  inteimarriage 
with  common  brutes   of  their  species,  reaches  to  the  same 
antiquity  as  the  noblest  pedigree  of  the  republic,  oft  whose 
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Strength  they  are  the  armorial  emblems.  But  it  was  against 
this  very  pride  of  blood  that  Pestalozzi^  as  an  advocate  of 
democratic  principles^  had  offended;  the  aristocratic  rulers 
of  Berne  had  not  forgotten  the  danger  in  which  all  the  privi- 
ties of  "  ancient  families"  were  placed  by  the  revolution,  and 
being  reinstated  in  the  seats  of  power,  they  not  only  with- 
held all  support  from  "  the  schoolmaster"  who  had  settled 
within  their  boundaries,  but  they  gave  him  notice  to  quit. 
This  iUiberal  proceeding  would  once  more  have  aiTcsted  the 
progress  of  Pestalozzi'^  cause,  had  not  the  government  of  the 
canton  de  Vaud,  one  of  the  provinces  which  were  formerly 
tributaiies  of  Berne,  but  which  had  gained  their  freedom  by 
the  revolution,  invited  him  to  tiunsfer  his  institution  to  their 
territory,  for  which  purpose  they  gave  him  the  choice  of 
several  of  those  castles  in  which  the  deputy  governors  of  the 
sovereign  repubhc  had  in  times  past  exercised  their  proud 
rule.  Another  offer  was  made  him  by  Emmanuel  de  Fel- 
lenberg,  the  celebrated  patron  of  education  in  Hofwyl,  who, 
though  himself  descended  from  one  of  tlie  aristocmtic  fami- 
lies of  Berne,  was  on  all  occasions  found  on  the  liberal  side, 
and  who  now  proposed  the  removal  of  the  establishment  at 
Bui'gdorf  to  his  estate  at  Munchen  Buchsee.  Pestalozzi 
fully  appreciated  the  advantage  of  gaining  for  his  cause  the 
support  of  a  man  who  was  possessed  not  only  of  the  pecu- 
niary means,  but  of  all  the  personal  qualities,  requisite  for  the 
administration  of  an  extensive  undertaking;  but,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  he  lost  not  sight  of  the  danger  of  marring  the 
internal  success  of  his  institution,  while  he  secured  its  ex- 
ternal prosperity,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  influence  of  views 
which  bore  no  analogy  whatever  to  his  own.  Fellenberg 
was  endeavouring  to  trace  out  the  shortest  and  most  efficient 
way  for  rendering  his  pupils  fit  members  of  society ;  his  edu- 
cation was  essentially  an  education  for  the  world;  every 
child  was  placed,  in  his  establishment,  exactly  in  that  rank 
in  which  he  would  have  to  appear  hereafter  in  life;  his 
occupations,  his  instruction,  his  mode  of  living,  every 
thing|Was  calculated  to  prepaie  him  for  his  social  position* 
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Pestalozzi'8  object,  on  the  contrary,  was,  by  the  most  direot 
and  the  most  simple,  though  it  might  be  the  slowest  course, 
to  foster  the  internal  growth  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
man ;  to  the  claims  of  the  world  he  turned  a  deaf  ear ;  he 
asked  not  for  what  society,  but  for  what  Ood  had  destined 
the  child;  his  education  was  essentially  an  education  in 
reference  to  the  purpose  of  God,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  will  and  law  in  human  nature  j  and  the  position  of  each 
pupil  in  his  establishment  was  accordingly  founded,  not 
upon  the  artificial  institutions  of  society,  but  upon  a  spirit 
of  fi*eedom  and  brotherly  love.  In  this  dilemma  Pestalozzi 
resolved  upon  sending  one  part  of  his  institution,  for  a  year's 
trial,  to  Munchen  Buchsee,  while  he  himself  took  up  his 
abode,  with  the  other,  in  the  castle  at  Yverdon,  to  which, 
among  the  different  places  offered  him  by  the  government  of 
the  canton  de  Vaud,  he  had  given  the  preference,  on  account 
of  its  beautifuL  situation  on  the  south  end  of  the  lake  of 
Neufchatel.  This  separation,  however,  lasted  not  long ;  the 
space  of  a  twelvemonth  was  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  a  coalition  between  the  spirit  of  Fellenberg 
and  that  of  Pestalozzi  and  his  disciples ;  and  therefore  when 
the  year  of  trial  was  completed,  the  branch  establishment  at 
Munchen  Buchsco  followed  the  other  to  the  place  which 
has  ever  since  shared  the  celebrity  of  Pestalozzi's  name. 

The  cessation  of  all  support,  except  the  free  grant  of  the 
building,  while  it  increased,  for  a  time,  the  difficulties  of 
the  undertaking,  operated  so  far  favoi*ably,  as  it  had  the 
efTect  of  concentrating  the  attention  and  energies  of  Pesta- 
lozzi and  his  friends  upon  the  one  institution  which  it  was 
in  their  power  to  continue.  The  idea  of  forming  an  orphan 
asylum  and  a  teacher's  seminary,  apart  from  the  boarding 
school,  was  necessarily  given  up,  and  the  objects  contem- 
plated in  the  plan  of  those  two  establishments  combined,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  the  boarding  school,  in  which,  as  its  re- 
sources increased,  Pestalozzi  admitted  sons  of  distressed 
families,  chiefly  from  among  the  middling  classes  of  society, 
free  of  expense,  or  at  considerably  reduced  terms.    Xoung 
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men  who  wished  to  devote  themselveB  to  education,  many  of 
them  destitute  of  all  resources,  flocked  in  great  numbers  to 
Yverdon,  where  they  all  found  a  kind  reception,  and  ample 
opportunHies  for  acquiring  general  information  as  well  as 
making  themselves  practically  acquainted  with  the  new 
method  of  instruction,  and  what  was  of  far  greater  import- 
ance, with  the  spirit  with  which  the  whole  house  was  con^ 
ducted,  and  of  which  it  is  hardly  possible,  without  personal 
experience,  to  form  an  adequate  notion. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  the  idea  of  domestic  life,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  been  more  beautifully  realized, 
never  the  eflFect  of  a  Christian  family  spirit  more  powerfully 
illustrated,  than  it  was  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  esta- 
blishment at  Yverdon,  in  which  pei*sons  of  all  ages,  of  aU 
ranks,  of  all  nations,  persons  of  the  most  different  gifls  and 
alnlities,  and  of  the  most  opposite  characters,  were  united 
together  by  that  unaffected  lave  which  Pestalozzi,  in  years  a. 
man  vei^ng  to  the  grave,  but  in  heart  and  mind  a  genuine 
child,  seemed  to  breathe  out  continually,  and  to  impart  to- 
all  that  came  within  his  circle.  His  children  forgot  thai 
they  had  any  other  home,  his  teachers,  that  there  was  any 
world  beside  the  institution.  Even  the  eldest  members  of 
this  great  family,  men  who  had  attained  all  the  maturity  of 
manhood,  venerated  Pestalozzi  with  all  the  reverence  of  true 
filial  affection,  and  cherished  towards  each  other,  and  towards 
the  younger  teachers  and  the  pupils,  a  genuine  brotherly 
feeling,  such  as  has,  perhaps,  never  existed  on  earth  since 
the  days  of  the  pristine  Christian  church.  There  was  no 
man  that  claimed  any  privilege  for  himself,  none  that  sought 
any  thing  apart  from  the  others.  All  the  goods  of  the 
earth,  and  all  the  gifts  of  immortality,  by  whomsoever  they 
might  be  possessed,  were  enjoyed  in  common  by  all ;  every 
individual,  with  all  that  he  had,  and  all  that  he  could 
command,  devoted  himself  to  the  happiness  and  the  im- 
provement of  all.  There  were  not  times  and  places  set  apart 
for  duty,  and  times  and  places  left  without  duty:  in  every 
place,  and  at  every  moment  there  was  a  claim  of  duty  upon 
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the  conscience  of  eyery  indiyidiial;  but  the  discharge  of 
that  daty  was  not  a  toUsoine  dindgerj,  it  was  a  true  delight. 
Teachers  and  children  were  entirely  amalgamated:   they 
not  only  slept  in  the  same  rooms,  and  shared  together  aJl 
the  enjoyments  and  labours  of  the  day;  bat  they  were  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  ease  and  familiarity.      There  was  no 
pedantic  superiority,  no  foppery  of  condescension,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher;  nor  was  there  in  the  pupils  the  slavish 
humility  of  fear,  or  the  arrogant  presumption  of  an  equality, 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  nature  of  things.     The  same 
man  that  read  a  lecture  on  history  one  hour,  would,  perhaps, 
in  the  next  sit  on  the  same  form  with  his  pupils  in  a  lesson 
of  arithmetic  or  geometry ;  nay  he  would,  without  compro- 
mising his  dignity,  request  their  assistance,  and  receive  their 
hints.      Such  facts  were  of  daily  occurrence  in  a  house  in 
which  every  one  was  a  teacher  of  what  he  knew,  and  eveiy 
one,  even  the  head  himself,  a  learner  of  what  he  knew  not. 
The  children  saw  in  Pestalozzi  their  father,  in  the  teachers 
of  the  house;,  their  elder  brethren ;  and  they  needed  no  rules 
to  keep  them  in  subjection,  where  a  constant  exercise  of 
kindness    imposed   upon  them  the   restraint  of   duty  and 
hourly  obligation. 

To  awaken  that  feeling,  to  kindle  that  spirit  in  the  children, 
required,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  a  greater  self- 
denial  than  most  heads  of  establishments  would  find  it  pos- 
sible to  impose  upon  their  assistants.  But  Pestalozzi^s 
example  operated  like  a  spell;  and  his  teachers  submitted 
in  his  house  to  arrangements,  which  the  same  men,  perhaps, 
would  no  where  else  have  been  able  to  endure.  They  had 
the  immediate  inspection  of  the  different  apartments,  nay  of 
the  beds  and  clothes,  as  well  as  of  the  books  of  the  children. 
In  the  morning,  every  teacher  assisted  those  that  were  espe- 
eiallv  committed  to  his  care,  as  far  as  their  age  might  require 
ity  in  washing  and  dressing  themselves;  which  being  done, 
he  conducted  them  to  the  great  hall,  where  the  whole  family 
^y«»  HMMomblcd  for  morning  service.  During  the  day  he  lost 
^ighl  of  them  only  while  they  were  engaged  in  lessons  with 
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other  teachers ;  but  at  meals,  and  in  the  hours  of  recreation, 
he  joined  them  again ;  he  participated  in  their  plays,  accom- 
panied them  in  their  walks,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day,  fol- 
lowed them  again  to  evening  prayers,  and  thence  to  bed. 
Yet  in  all  this,  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  perfect 
freedom ;  they  were  not  forced  to  be  with  their  teacher :  but 
their  teacher  was  always  ready  to  be  with  them  ;  and  as  his 
presence  imposed  upon  them  no  artificial  restraint,  they  de- 
lighted in  his  company.  They  found  his  assistance  useful  in 
satisfying  their  wants,  his  conversation  entertaining  in  mo- 
ments of  leisure,  his  advice  encouraging  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  labours:  their  games  became  more  interesting  by  his 
participation,  their  walks  more  instructive  by  the  information 
they  derived  from  him  on  a  variety  of  subjects ;  their  con- 
science was  strengthened  by  the  glance  of  his  eye,  their 
prayer  sanctified  by  the  fellowship  of  his  love. 

Such  was  the  spirit,  such  the  influence  of  Pestalozzi's 
teachers.  To  render  them  fit  and  willing  to  fill  their  stations 
in  this  manner,  required,  however,  more  than  the  mere  appoint- 
ment of  certain  duties,  and  the  promise  of  a  certain  salary  by 
way  of  reward.  It  required  a  deep  sense  to  be  awakened  in 
them  of  the  exalted  and  responsible  character  of  their  office ; 
and  their  zeal  needed  persevering  encouragement  from  the 
hignest  of  motives.  For  this  purpose,  Pestalozzi  endeavoured 
to  make  the  teaching  of  others  a  source  of  instruction,  the 
government  of  othera  a  means  of  moral  improvement  to  them- 
selves. On  two  evenings  in  the  week  he  met  all  the  teachers, 
except  such  as  were  at  the  time  necessarily  engaged  with  the 
pupils,  in  a  general  assembly,  alternately  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  means  of  instruction  and  discipline, 
and  of  the  individual  state  of  each  pupil.  Eveiy  teacher  in 
his  turn  was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  proceeded  in  his  lessons,  and  of  the  children  which 
were  placed  under  his  instruction,  or  his  superintendence,. 
He  was  encouraged  in  freely  communicating  his  observations, 
stating  his  difficulties,  and  offering  his  suggestions ;  he  had 
to  expect  from  Pestalozzi  and  from  his  brother  teachers, 
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nothing  but  cordial  assent  where  he  was  in  the  rights  and 
kind  advice,  or  gentle  reproof,  where  he  was  in  the  wrong. 
It  was  in  these  assemblies  that  the  younger  teachers  learned, 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  themselves  were  treated  by  the 
elder  members  of  the  establishment,  the  difficult  art  of  living 
on  an  equality  with  those  that  were  in  a  certain  sense  their 
inferiors,  without  descending  to  a  level  with  them,  and  of  ad- 
mitting them  to  a  familiarity  which  bred  no  contempt.  The 
remarks  of  each,  together  with  the  resolutions  to  which  they 
led,  were  put  down  in  a  minute  book,  which,  while  it  formed 
the  basis  of  an  open  and  candid  correspondence  with  the 
parents,  served  as  a  useful  reference  for  any  teacher  who 
might  wish  for  information  on  some  particular  branch  of  the 
method,  or  concerning  some  one  or  other  of  the  pupils.  The 
effect  of  these  constant  communications  on  every  subject  con- 
nected with  their  daily  duties,  could  be  no  other  than  to 
produce  a  kind  of  unity  of  feeling,  of  thought,  and  action, 
among  all  the  teachers  of  the  establishment.  They  were  not 
left  to  first  impressions,  to  erroneous  and  prejudiced  views ; 
they  could  not  for  any  length  of  time  overrate  or  underrate 
the  abilities,  acquirements,  or  moral  deserts  of  any  of  the 
children.  The  experience  of  one  man  threw  light  upon  that 
of  the  other ;  one  trait,  one  fact  explained  the  other ;  and 
much  of  the  injustice  of  which  a  single  teacher  will  often, 
though  ever  so  unwilKngly,  become  guilty,  was  prevented  by 
tba  full  picture  which  was  drawn  by  all  in  common  of  the 
(State  of  mind  of  each  pupil ;  not  to  mention  the  rich  store 
of  general  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  these  conversar 
tioiM  must  have  been  the  means  of  eliciting  from,  and  impres- 
sing upon,  the  minds  of  all  present. 

Another  assembly  of  the  teachers  took  place  on  Saturday 
evenings,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  whatever  observations 
might  have  been  made  by  each,  individually,  during  the 
course  of  the  week,  on  matters  of  general  discipline,  order, 
Hic,  Defects  in  the  management,  inconveniences  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  house,  mistakes  on  the  parts  of  teachers, 
4nd  misdemeanors  on  the  part  of  pupils,  were  here  brought 
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under  discussion.  The  result  of  these  deliberations,  likewise, 
was  put  on  record,  and  in  a  general  assembly  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  held  on  Sunday  evenings,  such  points  as  referred  to 
the  past  or  future  conduct  of  the  latter,  were  introduced,  and 
their  attention  directed  towards  the  means  of  remedying  ex- 
isting evils,  or  of  attaining  any  object  that  was  found  de- 
sirable. 

On  all  these  occasions  Pestalozzi's  personal  presence  im- 
parted life  and  interest  to  the  whole ;  while  such  subjects  as 
were  not  fit  for  public  discussion,  were  settled  by  him  in 
private  interviews  with  the  parties  concerned.    Every  teacher 
had  at  all  times  firee  access  to  him,  and  he  made  a  point  of 
conferring  with  each  of  them  separately,  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him,  and  the  impediments 
by  which  his  progress  might  be  obstructed.      And  in  the 
same  manner  he  kept  himself  in  constant  private  conununi- 
cation  vnth  the  pupils,  who  were  presented  to  him  by  their 
respective  superintendents  in  ordinary  cases   once  a  week. 
Having  received  a  previous  report  of  their  conduct  and  their 
state,  he  conversed  with  them  freely  and  kindly,  and  endea- 
voured to  encourage  in  them  a  spirit  of  self-examination  and 
self-watchfulness.    So  great  was  the  power  which  he  exer- 
cised over  the  hearts  of  the  children,  that  they  geneially  left 
his  room  in  tears,  after  having  with  a  kiss  promised  him  per- 
severance in  their  efforts  to  do  well,  or  if  such  efforts  had  not  been 
made,  amendment  of  life ;  and  the  effect  thus  produced  was 
sustained  by  the  impressive  manner  in  which  he  adapted  the 
morning  and  evening  prayers  to  the  pecuUar  circumstances  of 
the  cases  which  had  come  before  him  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  day. 

In  these  labours  of  love  Pestalozzi  was  most  efficicQtly 
supported  by  his  wife,  who  had  joined  him  as  soon  as  his 
plans  began  to  bear  a  more  settled  aspect,  and  who  interested 
herself  especially  in  cultivating  the  affections  of  the  younger 
papils;  while  the  more  immediate  administration  of  the  dif-^ 
ferent  branches  of  economy  devolved  upon  his  daughter-in- 
law,  and  an  old  housekeeper,  who  had  been  in  his  fSunily  for 
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more  than  thirty  yeare,  and  lived  in  it  on  the  footing  of  a 
friend  rather  than  a  servant. 

The  domestic  an^angeuients  had  for  their  object  to  fona 
habits  of  order,  and  to  ensure  the  enjoyment  of  good  health 
to  the  children.  In  the  rooming,  half  an  hour  before  six,  the 
signal  was  given  for  getting  up.  Six  o'clock  found  the  pupils 
ready  for  their  first  lesson,  after  ^vhich  they  were  assembled 
for  morning  prayer.  Between  this  and  breakfast  the  children 
had  time  left  them  for  preparing  themselves  for  the  day ;  and 
at  eight  o'clock  they  were  again  called  to  their  lessons,  which 
continued,  with  the  interruption  of  from  five  to  seven  minutes' 
recreation  between  every  two  hours,  till  twelve  o'clock.  Half 
an  hour  later  dinner  was  served  up,  and  afterwards  the 
children  allowed  to  take  moderate  exercise  till  half-past  two ; 
when  the  afternoon  lessons  began,  and  were  continued  till 
half-past  four.  From  half-past  four  till  five  there  was  ano- 
ther interval  of  recreation  during  which,  the  children  had 
fruit  and  bread  distributed  to  them.  At  five  the  lessons  were 
resumed  till  the  time  of  supper,  at  eight  o'clock,  after  which, 
the  evening  prayer  having  been  held,  they  were  conducted  to 
bed  about  nine.  The  hours  of  recreation  were  mostly  spent 
in  innocent  games  on  a  fine  common,  situated  between  the  castle 
and  the  lake,  and  crossed  in  different  directions  by  beautiful 
avenues  of  chesnut  and  poplar  trees.  On  Wednesday  and 
Sunday  afternoons,  if  the  weather  permitted  it,  excursions  of 
several  miles  were  made  through  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
sunxjunding  country.  In  summer,  the  children  went  fre- 
quently to  bathe  in  the  lake,  the  borders  of  which  offered,  in 
winter,  fine  opportunities  for  skating.  In  bad  weather  they 
resorted  to  gymnastic  exercises  in  a  large  hall  expressly 
fitted  up  for  that  purpose.  This  constant  attention  to  regular 
bodily  exercise,  together  with  the  excellent  cUmate  of  Yvevdon, 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  mode  of  living,  proved  so  effectual 
in  preserving  the  health  of  the  children,  that  illness  of  any 
kind  made  its  appearance  but  very  rarely,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  pupils  amounted  at  one  time  to  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty.     Such  was  the  care  bestowed  upon  phy- 
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under  discussion.  The  result  of  these  deliberations,  likewise, 
was  put  on  record,  and  in  a  general  assembly  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  held  on  Sunday  evenings,  such  points  as  referred  to 
the  past  or  future  conduct  of  the  latter,  were  introduced,  and 
their  attention  directed  towards  the  means  of  remedying  ex- 
isting evils,  or  of  attaining  any  object  that  was  found  de- 
sirable. 

On  all  these  occasions  Pestalozzi's  personal  presence  im- 
parted life  and  interest  to  the  whole ;  while  such  subjects  as 
were  not  fit  for  public  discussion,  were  settled  by  him  in 
private  interviews  with  the  parties  concerned.  Every  teacher 
had  at  all  times  free  access  to  him,  and  he  made  a  point  of 
conferring  with  each  of  them  separately,  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him,  and  the  impediments 
by  which  his  progress  might  be  obstructed.  And  in  the 
same  manner  he  kept  himself  in  constant  private  communi- 
cation with  the  pupils,  who  were  presented  to  him  by  their 
respective  superintendents  in  oixlinary  cases  once  a  week. 
Having  received  a  previous  report  of  their  conduct  and  their 
state,  he  conversed  with  them  freely  and  kindly,  and  endea- 
voured to  encourage  in  them  a  spirit  of  self-examination  and 
self-watchfulness.  So  great  was  the  power  which  he  exer- 
cised  over  the  hearts  of  the  children,  that  they  geneially  left 
his  room  in  tears,  after  having  with  a  kiss  promised  him  per- 
severance in  their  efforts  to  do  well,  or  if  such  efforts  had  not  been 
made,  amendment  of  life ;  and  the  effect  thus  produced  was 
sustained  by  the  impressive  manner  in  which  he  adapted  the 
morning  and  evening  prayers  to  the  pecuUar  circumstances  of 
the  cases  which  had  come  before  him  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  day. 

In  these  labours  of  love  Pestalozzi  was  most  efficicQtly 
supported  by  his  wife,  who  had  joined  him  as  soon  as  hia 
plans  began  to  bear  a  more  settled  aspect,  and  who  interested 
herself  especially  in  cultivating  the  affections  of  the  younger 
pupils;  while  the  more  immediate  administration  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  economy  devolved  upon  his  daughter-in- 
law,  and  an  old  housekeeper,  who  had  been  in  his  family  for 
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their  own  consciousness,  must  needs  have  something  to  be 
surprised  at,  let  them  wonder  that  Pestalozzi  realized  so  much 
of  his  views,  rather  than  that  he  did  not  realize  them  all.  The 
task  which  he  undertook  was  one  which  a  youth  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  vigour  might  well  have  despaired  of  completing; 
it  was  not  the  task  of  one  man,  it  was  the  task  of  succeeding 
generations,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  freely  avowed  without 
any  prejudice  to  the  cause,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  still 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  Its  progress  fortunately  does 
not  depend  on  the  blind  decision  of  public  opinion,  nor  on 
the  variable  dispositions  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  its  ser- 
vice; it  is  a  seed  of  truth  sown  on  the  field  of  human  culture, 
and  though  much  ,of  it  should  have  fallen  by  the  way  side 
and  on  stony  places  and  among  thorns,  yet  some  of  it  will 
bring  forth  fruit  an  hundredfold.  Indeed,  the  fruit  which  it 
has  borne  already,  affords  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  nature 
of  the  seed:  no  one  that  has  examined  attentively  and 
without  prejudice  the  operation  of  this  plan,  so  &r  as  it  has 
been  carried  into  effect,  has  ever  arrived  at  any  other  concla- 
sion  than  the  wish  that  the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  might 
receive  a  full  and  universal  application.  It  was  this  legitimate 
inference  from  the  first-fruits  upon  the  harvest  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  Europe  to  a  boarding  school  in  an  obscure 
little  town  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  induced 
men  who  had  completed  their  literary  career  to  take  their  seat 
as  fellow-learners  among  little  children. 
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Plan  of  Instruction — How  far  Realized — Manuals  Published-  - 

Literary  Feuds — Writings  on  Education 

and  Politics, 

The  first  leading  idea  which  had  come  home  with  clear- 
ness to  Pestalozzi's  mind,  was  the  necessity  of  fomiding  the 
knowledge  of  the  child  upon  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 
This  axiom,  which  he  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  his  method^ 
was  in  fact  nothing  else  but  a  partial  apprehension  of  the 
general  principle,  that  true  knowledge  is  knowledge,  not  of 
the  name,  but  of  the  substance.  This  great  truth  had  as  it 
were  identified  itself  with  Pestalozzi's  nature,  and  accordingly 
we  find  him  in  moral  and  religious  education  directing  all  his 
attention  and  enei^es  to  one  point,  which  was  to  surround 
the  child  with  such  influences  of  virtue  and  piety  as  should 
give  him  a  substantial  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of 
moral  excellence  and  of  religion.  But  although,  as  a  matter 
of  feeling  and  of  personal  practice,  Pestalozzi  made  the  most 
univei'sal  application  of  the  principle  which  is  the  character- 
istic feature  of  the  reform  he  effected,  yet  as  a  doctrine  he 
never  saw  it  in  so  comprehensive  a  light.  His  mind  was 
essentially  unphilosophical,  equally  incapable  of  abstracting 
from  the  world  of  sense,  and  of  bringing  the  results  of  his 
internal  experience  under  the  cognizance  of  his  intellect. 
The  consequence  of  this  deficiency  on  his  part  was,  that 
while  his  treatment  of  the  children  rested  on  the  most  vital 
ground,  his  instruction  was  consonant  with  his  own  principles 
only  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  outward  world  is  con- 
cerned. The  plan  laid  down  for  the  establishment  at  Yverdon 
embraced  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  geography,  natural 
history,   physical    science,    mathematics,   drawing,    singing, 
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history,  and  religion.  Of  these  there  were  only  geography, 
the  mathematical  branches,  spelling,  perspective  drawing, 
and  singing,  that  could  be  said  to  be  re-modelled  on  his  plan. 
The  work, "  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  Little  Ones,"  contains 
the  first  experimental  outline  of  his  mode  of  teaching  arith- 
metic and  the  elements  of  form.  The  numbers,  lines,  figures, 
8cc.,  whose  formation  and  proportions  were  to  be  the  object 
of  instruction,  were  brought  before  the  child's  view  in 
visible  and  tangible  realities,  not  in  arbitrary  signs  or  in  mere 
words,  and,  for  this  reason,  he  designated  his  method  by  the 
appellation  "intuitive."  As  he  was  not,  however,  himself 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  mental  intuition  as  clear  and  as 
certain  as  the  intuition  of  the  senses,  he  fell  into  the  mistake 
not  unconmion  among  reformers  of  all  kinds,  that  in  avoiding 
the  one  extreme  of  mere  nominal  knowledge  conveyed  by  the 
usual  systems,  he  ran  into  an  opposite  one  by  keeping  the 
child  to  the  visible  representations  of  number  and  form  in 
outward  objects,  long  beyond  that  period  when  they  are 
conceived  in  the  intellect  as  mental  realities  or  ideas  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  thus  methodically  preventing  the 
mind's  emancipation  fi-om  the  external  world.  The  merit  of 
having  detected  and  pointed  out  this  mistake  is  chiefly 
due  to  Niederer,  who  fi*om  the  first  moment  struggled  against 
the  tendency  of  Pestalozzi  to  incrustate,  as  it  were,  the  mind 
in  the  perception  of  sense.  The  impulse  which  he  gave,  pro- 
duced very  soon  a  reform  in  the  mathematical  instruction  of 
the  establishment,  and  the  pupils,  after  they  had  been  allowed 
sufficient  time  by  the  aid  of  visible  representations  to 
acquire  real  ideas,  were  conducted  to  purely  mental  operations 
on  the  same  subjects.  The  elementary  books  before  menr 
tioned  were  consequently  laid  aside,  and  some  of  their  exer- 
cises only  preserved  for  first  beginners,  while  the  different 
teachers  endeavoured,  each  in  his  own  department,  to  render 
their  instruction  more  and  more  intellectual,  or,  as  they  would 
have  termed  it,  "  mentally  intuitive."  Some  of  the  courses 
drawn  up  in  this  manner  were  subsequently  published ;  and 
we  have   manuals   of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  perspective 
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drawing,  from  Kruesi,  Ladomus,  Ramsauer,  and  others ;  in 
English  from  Dupuget.  The  most  useful  of  them,  however, 
and  those  which  having  received  the  sanction  of  Pestalozzi 
and  his  establishment,  may  be  considered  as  the  authorised 
improved  edition  of  the  elementary  books,  are  the  mathe- 
matical publications  of  Joseph  Schmid,  who,  whatever  may 
be  his  demerits  on  other  grounds,  has,  in  this  respect,  ren- 
dered eminent  services  to  the  cause.  He  published  succes- 
sively the  following  aids  for  teachers:  "The  Elements  of 
Drawing."  "The  Elements  of  Form  and  Size,  commonly 
called  Geometry ;"  in  Three  Parts.  "  The  Elements  of  Num- 
ber, forming  the  basis  of  Algebra."  "The  Elements  of 
Algebra."  "  Application  of  Number  to  Space,  Time,  Value, 
and  Ciphers." 

Next  to  the  mathematical  branches,  Pestalozzi  and  his 
disciples  were  most  successful  in  the  adaptation  of  their 
method  to  the  knowledge  of  geography.  The  spot  on  which 
they  lived  was  in  this  respect  peculiarly  favorable,  as  the 
surrounding  country  afforded  a  standing  illustration  of  the 
principal  outlines  in  which  land  and  water  present  themselves 
on  our  globe.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  valley  of  from  six  to 
eight  miles  breadth,  between  the  extreme  western  terrace  of 
the  Alps,  and  the  first  or  eastern  ridge  of  the  Jura.  In  its 
immediate  vicinity  there  are  vast  morasses,  which  have  been 
laid  dry  by  canals  cut  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  render  the 
soil  fertile  and  the  air  salubrious.  The  well  cultivated  plain 
is  intersected  by  the  river  Orbe,  which  issuing  from  the 
caverns  of  the  Jura,  at  the  distance  of  no  more  than  a  day's 
journey  from  Yverdon,  and  descending  through  the  romantic 
scenery  of  Valorbe,  forms  a  superb  cascade,  about  the 
middle  of  its  rapid  course,  where  the  whole  river,  swelled  in 
the  early  part  of  summer  by  the  thaw  of  the  mountain  snows 
into  a  majestic  torrent,  precipitates  itself  with  a  sudden  fall  of 
about  twenty  feet  over  a  mass  of  steep  rocks,  and  fills  the 
neighbouring  forest  with  the  echo  of  its  never-ceasing  thun- 
ders. From  thence  its  turbulent  waves  roll  on  over  their 
rough  bed,  now  expanding  over  a  verdant  plain,  closely  sur- 
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rounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  and  woods,  and  now 
again   nan'owly  hemmed  in  between  crags,  which  descend 
perpendicularly  upon  the  margin  of  the  floods,  and   whose 
corresponding  angles  testify  that,  united  in  one  mountain  in 
ages  unrecorded,  they  were  rent  asunder  on  one  of  those  days, 
when  "  the  foundations  of  the  hills  moved  and  were  shaken." 
A  gradual  ascent  of  successive  terraces  leads  from  the  plain  of 
Yverdon   to   the   eminence   from  which,  at  a  terrific  depth 
beneath,  the  Orbe  is  seen  bathing  with  the  foam  of  his  mouth 
the  foot  of  the  immoveable  rocks,  and  at  last  working  out  his 
passage  into  the  plain,  through  which,  as  if  conscious  of  his 
triumph,   he   proceeds   in   a   slow  and  circuitous  course  to 
blend  his  pale  waters  with  the  deep  azure  of  the  lake.     This 
fine  landscape  in  the  background  is  beautifully  contrasted  by 
the  prospect  of  a  longitudinal  sheet  of  water,  of  from  six 
to  ten  miles  breadth,  extending  in  the  direction  of  N.N.E. 
to  a  distance  at  which  the  opposite  shore  can  only  be  distin- 
guished in  a  perfectly  clear  state  of  the  atmosphere.     The 
eastern  border  is  formed  by  several  chains  of  hills,  covered 
with   wood,   which   run   parallel  to  each  other,  and  whose 
promontories,  projecting  into  the  lake,  break  the  uniformity 
of  their  gloomy  aspect.     Violent  hurricanes,  descending  from 
time  to  time  with  a  sudden  gust  from  the  opposite  heights  of 
the  Jura,  where  they  are  generated  by  conflicting  currents  of 
air  in  tluj  narrow  mountain-passes,  and  stirring  up  the  waters 
to  the  very  depth,  have  heaped  up  the  sands  on  this  side,  and 
created  extensive*  shoals,  which  render  navigation  even  in  still 
weather  impracticable.     The  opposite  shore,  on  the  contrary, 
pros(intH  a  fine  coast  rising  in  an  easy  slope  from  the  water's 
<edg(?,   whose    laughing   vineyards,  intenupted  only  by  gay 
viUag(?H,  an;  oviirshadcul  by  the  dark  firs  with  which  the  Jura 
is  girded  round  its  bn^ast,  while  its  broad  front  presents,  in 
th(!  n?giou  of  th(!  (tlouds,  long  tracts  of  rich  pasture,  with  now 
and  th<;ri  a  Hmull  hamlet  boldly  hanging  on  the  brow.     To 
compleU;   tlu!   rnagnificcuuu)    of  this   scene,  one  half  of  the 
horis&on  from  northntaHt  to  south-wc^st,  is  crowned  with  the 
^^^my  Jfimmclm  of  the  Alps,  raised  above  one  another,  and, 
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towering  above  them  all,  the  giant  Montblanc,  with  his  ever- 
lasting pillars  of  ice. 

^uch  was  the  school  in  which  the  pupils  of  Pestalozzi 
learned  how  the  earth  is  fashioned,  and  what  is  the  appointed 
coui'se  of  the  waters.  He  taught  them  to  watch  the  gather- 
ing up  of  the  morning  mists,  and  the  shadows  of  the  early 
clouds,  which  passing  over  the  glittering  lake,  hid  for  a 
moment,  as  with  a  veil  of  dark  gauze,  its  streams  of  undulating 
gold ;  he  directed  their  eyes  to  the  flaming  characters  with 
which  the  sun  writes  the  farewell  of  day  on  the  traceless 
surface  of  eternal  snow ;  he  stood  Ustening  with  them  to  the 
majestic  voice  of  nature,  when  the  autumnal  gale  howling  on 
the  floods,  rolled  billow  after  billow  to  the  bleak  shore ;  he 
guided  their  steps  to  the  mountain  caves  from  whose  deep 
recesses  .the  stately  rivers  draw  their  inexhaustible  supplies. 
Wherever  he  found  a  leaf  in  the  mysterious  book  of  creation 
laid  open,  he  gave  it  them  to  read,  and  thus,  within  the 
narrow  sphere  of.  their  horizon,  taught  them  more  of  earth 
and  earthbom  beings,  than  they  could  ♦have  learned  by 
travelling  in  the  pages  of  a  heavy  volume  all  round  the 
globe. 

This  was,  indeed,  "intuitive"  teaching;  and  experience 
proved,  that  independently  of  the  moral  effect  which  such 
an  intercourse  with  nature  can  never  fail  to  produce,  the 
reality  and  vivacity  of  the  ideas  awakened  in  the  children, 
concerning  the  relations  of  the  great  elements  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  beings  whose  existence  they  support,  ensured  a 
permanent  and  lively  attention  to  whatever  ulterior  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  of  geography  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
impaii;.  In  this  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn 
between  the  earth  as  a  creation  of  God,  and  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  man.  The  simple  features,  by  which  the  hand  of 
nature  has  distinguished  the  different  countries,  were 
presented  to  the  mind  long  before  the  artificial  mould  into 
which  man  has  cast  them.  Physical  and  mathematical 
geography,  founded  upon  the  ideas  acquired  by  self-observa- 
tion, formed  the  groundwork  of  this  branch  of  the  method. 
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and  statistical  facts  were  superadded  at  the  end,  arranged  in 
concise  tables  so  as  to  facilitate  their  recollection.  Success- 
fully as  this  department  of  knowledge  was  cultivated  in  the 
establishment,  there  was  not  among  its  permanent  members 
any  one  that  felt  competent  to  bring  the  subject  forward  on 
the  field  of  Uterature ;  nor  was  there  any  urgent  necessity  for 
it  since  the  publication  of  Gutsmuth's  and  Henning's 
"  Manuals  of  Elementary  Geography,"  especially  that  of  the 
latter,  who  passed  several  years  in  the  teacher's  seminary  at 
the  expense  of  the  Prussian  government,  and  whose  work  is 
therefore,  well  calculated  to  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  science  was  treated  in  Pestalozzi's  institution. 

The  last  branch  of  instruction,  that  can  with  justice  be 
said  to  have  been  oi^anized  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
the  general  principles  of  the  method,  is  singing.  Expe- 
riments oh  this  subject  were,  at  an  early  period,  made  by 
Buss,  the  only  one  of  Pestalozzi's  first  assistants  who  had 
any  pretension  to  musical  proficiency ;  the  results,  however, 
were  insignificant  and  unsatisfactory,  nor  was  there  any 
prc^ess  made,  until  an  eminent  artist  of  the  name  of  Pfeifler, 
who  passed  some  time  in  the  establishment  at  Yverdon, 
traced  out  an  appropriate  course  of  exercises,  which  was 
subsequently  published  by  him,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend,  the  celebrated  composer  Naegeli  of  Zuric,  who  added 
to  it  several  collections  of  simple  tunes,  expressly  composed 
with  a  view  to  their  use  in  education.  This  was  altogether 
a  new  idea.  The  art  of  singing  had  hitherto  been  cultivated 
as  an  ornamental  acquirement  for  the  purposes  of  amusement 
and  display ;  as  an  accessory  to  the  solemnity  of  worship 
it  had  been  neglected  to  a  point  which  rendered  church  music 
proverbial  for  its  disharmonious  notes.  In  education  it  had 
been  considered  not  as  a  means,  but  as  an  end,  and  that  one 
to  which  many  a  more  important  object  was  sacrificed.  The 
method  of  Pfeiffer  and  Naegeli,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
applied  in  Pestalozzi's  institution,  restored  it  to  its  original 
purpose,  to  become  subservient  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
affections;  and  the  absurd  distinction  between  sacred  and 
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profane  music  ceased  from  the  moment  when  music  itself 
was  placed  on  a  sacred  basis.  The  cheerful  songs  with 
which  the  youthful  choir  of  Pestalozzi's  pupils  saluted  the 
rising  sun,  or  the  lovely  breezes  of  returning  spring,  so  far 
from  shunning,  seemed  on  the  contrary  to  call  for,  a  reference 
to  the  bountiful  Author  of  Nature,  whilst  the  hymns  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  especially  reserved  for  solemn  occasions 
of  worship,  instead  of  enumerating  dry  doctrines  in  pedantic 
rhymes,  teemed  with  those  simple  and  significant  effusions 
of  feeling,  of  which,  in  the  poetic  portions  of  the  sacred 
volume,  we  have  left  us  such  sublime  and  ever  unparalleled 
examples. 

Of  the  other  departments  of  knowledge  which  have  been 
enumerated,  as  being  comprehended  in  the  plan  of  instruction 
laid  down  for  the  establishment,  little  more  can  be  said 
than  that  the  different  teachers  upon  whom  they  devolved, 
attempted,  every  one  in  his  own  manner,  to  adapt  their  in- 
struction to  the  view  which  they  took  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  method.  But  as  not  every  one  that  entered  under 
Pestalozzi's  roof,  drank  into  the  fulness  of  his  spirit,  so  many 
of  those  experiments  proved  parodies  leather  than  imitations  of 
his  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  though  the  children  might  not 
fare  much  worse  under  them  than  under  the  dead  routine  of 
"the  old  system,"  yet  the  unsettled  state  in  which  these 
parts  of  instruction  necessarily  remained,  gave  an  excellent 
pretext  to  the  enemies  of  the  cause  for  crying  down  an 
institution  in  which,  under  the  aegis  of  "the  new  method," 
the  most  unmethodical  practices  were  pursued.  This  was 
the  case  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  instruction  in 
languages,  which  opened  to  the  pedantic  advocates  of  the  old 
grammar-school-plans  a  wide  field  for  cavil.  Pestalozzi  him- 
self had  drawn  up,  in  the  "Mother's  Manual,"  a  course  of 
elementary  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue,  which,  however 
defective  in  some  of  the  details,  presents  an  excellent  outline 
of  what  ought  to  form  the  first  subjects  of  conversation 
between  a  mother  and  the  child  on  her  lap.  But  what 
might  be  excellent  in  the  nursery,  was  not  on  that  account 
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nurtieient  in  an  institotion  which  extended  its  plan  to  prepar 
mtiiui  tor  the  university ;  and  as  Pestalozzi  himself,  from  the 
|l^^\llmr  unfitness  of  his  mind  for  abstract  subjects,  failed  to 
kiiip|Jy  his  friends  even  with  leading  ideas,  such  as  he  had 
ttuggeited  to  them  on  other  topics,  the  **  Mother's  Manual" 
waH  made  a  general  text-book,  cm  which  every  (me  founded 
\m  own  crude  notions  and  ignorant  proceedings. 

Natural  history  and  physical  science  were  taught  entirely 
without  plan,  though,  in  some  instances,  in  a  manner  de- 
cidedly superior.  The  children  were  led  to  observe  and  to 
examine  for  themselves  such  objects  and  *  phenomena  as 
were  within  reach;  and,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  know- 
ledge, their  teachers  made  excursions  with  them  in  different 
directions  through  the  country.  Sometimes  they  would  all 
tmvel  together,  at  other  times  they  were  divided  into  several 
troops,  who,  on  their  return  home,  communicated  to  each 
other  the  results  of  their  observations.  In  an  estabUshment 
in  which  there  were  no  standing  vacations,  a  few  weeks 
every  year  could  well  be  devoted  to  such  expeditions,  with- 
out encroaching  on  the  time  of  their  regular  studies ;  and,  in 
a  country  so  eminent  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its 
natural  productions,  it  was  impossible  that  the  pupils  should 
not,  under  the  guidance  of  intelligent  teachers,  acquire  rich 
Htores  of  real  information.  The  only  objection  that:  lay 
against  the  method  pursued  in  the  institution  on  these  subjects, 
wan  that  the  pupils  did  not  acquire  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  sciences,  but  that  their  knowledge,  being  gathered  as  it 
W(*ru  upon  casualties  in  the  first  instance,  had  a  tendency 
afterwards  to  remain  fragmentary. 

The  historical  lessons  laboured  under  still  greater  impep- 
fei'tions.  Pestalozzi,  from  a  sort  of  prejudice  which  he  had 
conceived  against  historical  studies,  gave  but  little  encourage- 
ment to  their  cultivation  in  the  establishment,  and  accordingly 
their  treatment  by  the  different  teachers  was,  more  than  that 
of  any  other  branch  of  instruction,  subject  to  endless  changes. 
One  man  read  abstruse  lectures,  another  drew  up  a  set  of 
synchronistical   tables ;    to    some   it   seemed    preferable    to 
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connect  all  history  with  biographical  sketches,  while  others 
indulged  in  lengthy  discussions  on  the  different  forms  of 
govemmenty  and  the  best  poUty;  some  hurried  over  the 
whole  of  the  records  of  humankind  in  a  few  months ;  while 
others  found  their  whole  set  of  pupils  changed  between  their 
ante  and  post-diluvian  lessons. 

A  far  greater  unity  of  plan  was  observable  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  establishment^  which  Niederer^  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Swiss  Protestant  church,  conducted,  if  not  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi's  method, 
at  least  in  perfect  conformity  to  those  of  the  Gospel,  and  with 
a  zeal  and  dignity  which,  in  many  instances,  were  crowned 
with  eminent  success.  Equally  distant  from  the  whining 
tone  of  an  ostentatious  professor,  which  makes  up  by  diffuse- 
ness  of  language  for  lack  of  spirit,  and  from  that  absurd 
and  profane  theology,  which  does  violence  to  conunon  sense 
in  the  attempt  to  make  religion  ^^  rational,"  and  surrounds  the 
records  of  revelation  with  deep  moral  di£5[culties,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  some  superficial  objections  of  the  carnal  under- 
standing, Niederer  made  it  his  main  object  to  present  the  Bible 
as  the  book  which  explains,  authoritatively,  the  mysteries  of 
man's  nature  and  his  present  condition,  and  to  lead  the 
children  to  search  within  their  own  hearts  for  the  influences 
p{  that  good  and  perfect  Spirit,  by  whose  operation  alone  man 
can  be  enabled  to  receive  the  truths  and  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel.  To  bring  to  view,  in  all  its  various  bearings, 
the  scheme  of  eternal  love  and  mercy  for  the  redemption  and 
restoration  of  a  fallen  world,  was  the  point,  towards  which 
every  word  of  his  instruction  was  directed.  But  in  doing 
this  he  lost  too  much  sight  of  the  age  and  capacities  of  his 
hearers,  and  instead  of  nursing  them  up  with  milk,  the 
appropriate  food  of  babes,  he  overfed  them  with  the  strong 
meat  of  his  deep  doctrinal  views.  This  mistake  was  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  instruction  in  other  branches, 
which  might  have  served  as  a  sort  of  preparation,  was  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  little  calculated  to  render  it  subservient 
to  such  a  purpose ;  and  those  of  the  children,  who  were  un- 
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able  to  follow  Niederer  into .  all  the  depths  to  which  he 
descended,  would  have  derived  but  very  little  religious 
benefit  from  their  abode  in  the  establishment,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  spirit  of  piety  and  Christian  love  diffused  over 
the  whole  house,  and  Pestalozzi's  unremitting  attention  to 
domestic  worship.  It  was  in  those  solemn  moments,  when 
the  whole  family  was  assembled  in  the  presence  of  God, 
that  Pestalozzi,  in  his  conversation  and  his  prayers,  directed 
the  attention  of  the  children  to  their  state  and  their  indivi- 
dual religious  v^nts,  and  supplied  the  deficiences  that  arose 
from  the  universality  with  which  Niederer  viewed  and  treated 
the  subject,  and  which  rendered  his  teaching,  though  ineffi- 
cient, perhaps,  for  the  majority  of  the  children,  yet  for  adult 
persons,  by  whom  his  lessons  were  numerously  attended,  and 
for  the  more  advanced  and  gifted  pupils,  highly  interesting 
and  impressive. 

That   an  establishment,  whose  founder  had  announced 
himself  as  a  universal  reformer  of  education,  should,  upon 
discovering  these  various  deficiencies  in  the  practical  execu- 
tion of  the  plan,  have  to  endure  severe  obloquy,  was  indeed 
to  be  expected.     For  nothing  excites  a  more  irreconcilable 
enmity  in    the    public    mind  than    the    promulgation    of 
principles  whose   exalted   character  is  an  implicit  condem- 
nation of  the  base  motives  and  mean  practices  of  the  vulgar, 
and  every  man  that  assumes  so  dangerous  a  position  musi 
be   prepared  to  find   his  practical  exertions  tried  by  the 
severest  standard  his  own  doctrines  will  afford,  not  because 
the  world  is  anxious  for  perfection,  but  because  every  tittle 
of  failure  in  him  who  enforces  its  claims,  diminishes  in  the 
sophisticated    mind  the  strength  of  the  obligation.     This 
truth  was,  perhaps,  never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in 
the  judgments  which  were  past  upon  Pestalozzi's  principles, 
on  the  ground  of  the  defects  that  were  visible  in  his  esta- 
blishment.   The  consideration  that  a  reform  of  that  magni- 
tude required  in  its  very  nature  not  only  a  considerable 
portion  of  time,  but  also  a  combination  of  talents  and  ac- 
quurementSy   such    as   could  hardly  be   expected  to  meet 
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together  within  a  few  years,  never  once  entered  the  minds 
of  those  who  took  upon  themselves  to  pronounce  on  the 
value  and  practicability  of  Pestalozzi's  views.  They  only 
asked :  "  Is  it  all  in  his  house  as  he  says  it  ought  to  be  V* 
and  finding  that  this  question  could  without  much  diflSiculty 
be  answered  in  the  negative,  they  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  declare  the  whole  a  "  mountebank's  theory,"  not  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  the  respectable  part  of  the  public.  Thus 
whilst  a  few  men  of  intelligence  and  candour,  such  as  Jo- 
hannsen,  Gruner,  Von  Tuerk,  Chavannes,  JuUien,  and  others, 
raised  their  voices  in  favor  of  the  new  plan,  the  clamour  of 
detraction  prevailed  to  such  a  degree,  that  Pestalozzi,  con- 
fiding in  the  excellence  of  his  cause,  requested  fi'om  D'AflPry, 
at  the  time  President  of  the  Swiss  diet,  the  nomination  of 
a  committee  for  investigating  his  plans  and  proceedings. 
His  wish  was  complied  with,  but  it  was  only  that  he  might 
learn  at  his  own  cost  the  truth  of  the  adage 

"  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  qui  vult  vitare  Charybdin/' 

Three  commissaries,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  P^re 
Girard  of  Freyburg,  were  appointed  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  insti- 
tution. They  remained  at  Yverdon  for  five  days,  during  which 
they  were  present  at  the  lessons,  and  had  conversations  with 
Pestalozzi  himself  and  some  of  his  first  disciples  and  firiends. 
After  this  deliberate  inquiry  the  committee  drew  up  a  report^ 
which,  passing  by  altogether  the  principles  and  general  ideas 
on  which  the  whole  undertaking  was  founded,  confined 
itself  to  a  statement  of  mere  matters  of  fact.  Nevertheless, 
the  substance  of  it  was  by  no  means  unfavorable  to  the 
estabHshment,  especially  as  the  commissaries  explicitly 
acknowledged  the  difficulties  under  which  they  had  laboured 
in  forming  a  correct  estimate,  within  so  limited  a  period  of 
time,  of  a  subject  altogether  new  to  them.  This  report, 
which  was  originally  intended  only  to  be  laid  before  the 
Swiss  diet,  was,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  commis- 
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saries  themselves,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  thus  acquired 
a  publicity  for  which  it  was  ill  fitted.  As  an  official  docu- 
ment it  was  laid  hold  of  with  a  shout  of  triumph  by  Pesta- 
lozzi's  enemies,  whose  vociferations  became  more  frequent 
and  more  violent  than  ever,  until  an  article  in  the  Literary 
Intelligencer  of  Goettingen,  in  which  every  word  of  the  report 
was  malignantly  strained  to  the  very  extreme  of  unfavor- 
able construction  which  it  would  bear,  drew  from  Niederer's 
pen  a  vigorous  answer  in  two  octavo  volumes,  of  which  the 
first  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a  vindication  of  the  principles 
of  Pestalozzi,  and  of  the  establishment  so  far  as  it  had. been 
misrepresented ;  while  the  second  had  no  other  object  than 
to  supply  some  necessary  documents  and  to  expose  in  all  its 
baseness  the  malignancy  as  well  as  ignorance  of  the  attacks 
which  had  at  last  rendered  this  defence  necessary.  So  im- 
posing was  the  dignity  which  pervaded  the  former  part,  and 
so  cutting  the  censures  contained  in  the  latter,  that  the  ad- 
versaries were  completely  put  to  silence,  except,  perhaps, 
here  and  there  a  faint  murmur  on  "  the  tone"  of  the  author. 
This  work  which,  notwithstanding  its  polemical  tendency, 
is  of  lasting  interest,  assigned  to  Niederer  at  once  that  pre- 
eminent position  which  he  has  ever  since  maintained  among 
the  advocates  of  Pestalozzi's  cause,  and  in  which  he  has 
been  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  have  widely  differed 
from  him  in  sentiment.  As  a  defence  of  Pestalozzi's  person 
and  of  his  views  and  plans  against  the  attacks  of  calumdy, 
it  was  published  in  Niederer's  name  on  behalf  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  establishment,  contrary 
to  the  usual  practice  of  publishing  under  the  name  of 
Pestalozzi  whatever  was  the  production  of  his  institution  or 
of  any  individual  connected  with  it,  Schmid  alone  excepted, 
who  would  not  forego  the  gratification  of  immortalizing  his 
name  on  the  titlepages  of  his  manuals.  The  fact  that,  with 
one  exception,  all  the  men  who  formed  Pestalozzi's  circle  at 
that  period,  placed  themselves  personally  in  the  background 
in  order  that  he  might  reap  whatever  of  honour  or  emolu- 
ment should  result  from  their  labours,  while  it  affords  an 
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additional  evidence  of  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated, 
throws  great  light  upon  the '^alteration  not  only  of  style  but 
of  ideas,  which  'discovers  itself  in  Pestalozzi's  writings  during 
this  period.  We  'find  him  now  using  a  more  definite  and 
systematic  language,  and  carrying  his  disquisitions  beyond 
the  surface  of  external  perception  to  those  more  abstruse 
points  of  which  the  internal  consciousness  of  man's  mind 
is  the  only  tangible  evidence.  ^  This  change  is  to  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Niederer,  who  had 
made -at  his  peculiar  task  to  connect  and  systematise  the 
scattered  fragments  of  truth  which  Pestalozzi  threw  out  in 
his  own  desultory  manner.  To  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  pecuUarities  of  the  two  men,  it  is  easy  to  point  out, 
passage  by  passage,  what  belongs  to  Pestalozzi,  and  what  to 
Niederer;  whilst  to  the  iminitiated  the  whole  appears  the  pro- 
duction of  one  and  the  same  mind.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  speech  which  was  read  by  Pestalozzi  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  being  chosen  president  of  a  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  popular  education,  and  which  being  afterwards 
published  with  considerable  enlargements  and  additions,  is 
commonly  known  under  the  appellation  of  "The  Lenzburg 
Speech,"  from  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  the  meeting 
took  place.  This  document,  which  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  a  moderate  octavo  volume,  a  "Report  to  the  Parents'* 
whose  children  were  educated  in  the  establishment,  from  1807, 
and  a  series  of  essays  on  various  branches  of  the  method, 
most  of  which  appeared  in  a  weekly  journal  of  education 
published  between  1810  and  1812  "  by  Pestalozzi  and  his 
friends,"  present  a  tolerably  clear  view  of  the  joint  ideas 
which  Pestalozzi  and  his  disciples  entertained  during  this 
period  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  so  zealously 
engaged. 

But  although  his  main  exertions  were  directed  towards  the 
achievement  of  his  plan  of  reform  in  education,  he  did  not 
allow  his  attention  to  be  engrossed  by  it  so  far  as  to  render 
him  indifferent  to  what  was  passing  around  him.     In  the 
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eventful  years  1814  and  1816  he  testified  the  lively  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  cause  of  European  emancipation  from 
the  thraldom  of  military  despotism  by  his  "  Earnest  Appeal 
to  the  purer  and  nobler  Feelings  of  my  Countrymen."  His 
favorite  topic,  national  improvement  by  means  of  general  and 
especially  domestic  education,  is  here  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  new  prospects  which  the  political  crisis  seemed  to 
hold  out ;  and  the  work  is,  by  the  maturity  of  its  views  and 
the  moderation  of  its  language,  truly  characterized  as  what 
the  title  declares  it  to  be,  viz.  the  farewell  of  "  a  man  who, 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  weary  of  the  struggles  of  his  life, 
wishes,  before  he  depart  hence,  to  deposit  an  offering  of  propi- 
tiation on  the  altar  of  humanity,  on  the  altar  of  all  the 
children  of  God." 
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Vicissittides  and  Failings — False  and  Faithful  Disciples — 

A  cloudy  Sunset. 

Pestalozzi  seemed  now  in  the  perihelion  of  prosperity. 
His  establishment,  in  which  the  satisfactory  results  of  past 
exertions  were  happily  combined  with  sanguine  anticipations 
of  future  success,  counted  pupils  of  all  nations  and  tongues, 
and  was  daily  inspected  by  visitors  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe ;  as  a  writer,  he  had  at  last,  notwithstanding  his  pe- 
culiarities both  of  thought  and  of  style,  acquired  an  eminent 
position  in  the  world  of  letters ;  his  personal  character  was 
universally  loved  and  respected,  and  his  very  detractors 
obliged  to  put  on  at  least  the  appearance  of  regard  for  a  man 
to  whom  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe  gave  marks  of 
interest  and  respect,  not  in  idle  leisure  hours,  but  at  the 
moment  when  the  destinies  of  our  hemisphere  were  put  to  the 
decision  of  the  sword. 

But  "  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,*^  is  an  old  saying,  of  the 
truth  of  which  Pestalozzi*s  position  afforded  a  striking 
illustration.  His  anxiety  to  supply  his  institution  with 
apparatus  of  every  kind,  the  enlarged  view  which  he  took 
of  his  undertaking,  and  which  induced  him,  among  others,  to 
establish  a  printing-office  in  his  house,  his  unbounded  bene- 
volence, which  would  not  allow  him  to  refuse  an  asylum 
under  his  roof  to  any  one  that  professed  to  have  "  a  calling,"' 
for  the  school-room,  together  with  his  improvident  habits  and 
his  inveterate  neglect  of  all  matters  of  business,  brought 
his  finances,  which  had  not  been  very  flourishing  at  Burgdorf,. 
into  so  deplorable  a  condition  at  Yverdon,  that  even  his 
credit   was   entirely  destroyed.     The    relations   of  his  wife 
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insisted  with  her  on  securing  the  few  fragments  that  remained 
of  her  fortune,  and  his  estate  on  the  Neuhof,  so  far  as  it 
was  not  mortgaged^  against  the  danger  of  being  swallowed 
up  by  an  establishment  which,  in  any  other  hands  than  his, 
would  have  yielded  ample  profits ;  and  which  was  now  pre- 
served from  utter  ruin  only  by  the  zealous  exertions  of  some 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  formed, 
with  Pestalozzi's  concurrence,  a  finance  committee  for  the 
administration  of  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  institution. 

These  external  embarrassments,  however,  great  as  they  were, 
could  not  have  materially  injured  the  progress  of  his  cause, 
had  Pestalozzi  possessed  that  rare  heavenly  gift, 


^  Alteram  sortem  bene  prxparatum 
Pectus." 


The  intoxicating  incense  of  popularity,  by  which  many 
a  great  man  has  been  deprived  of  the  sense  of  what  is  truly 
great,  assailed  his  heart  with  temptations  of  vanity  to  which 
after  a  long  struggle  he  fell  a  victim.  The  unaffected  bene- 
volence of  his  disposition,  the  youthful  animation  of  his 
countenance  in  the  age  of  decrepitude,  the  appeanmce  of 
indigence  in  his  dress,  and  the  rustic  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ner, in  singular  contrast  with  his  European  fame,  rendered 
him  the  idol  of  the  multitude ;  while  his  disciples  were,  by 
their  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  views  and  their  filial  res- 
spect  for  his  person,  betrayed  into  the  dangerous  weakness 
of  "  calling  him  Rabbi,"  and  claiming  for  him,  as  the  bearer  of 
a  divine  mission  to  man,  in  his  house,  and  aft;erwards  eyen 
before  the  public,  an  authority  similar  to  that  which  Jesus 
Christ  exercised  over  his  disciples  and  over  the  world  at 
lai^e.  "  The  Pestalozzian  idea'*  was  spoken  of  as  a  new  sort 
of  gospel,  of  which  he  was  the  personal  representative,  and 
every  difference  of  feeling  or  opinion  that  occurred  in  the 
house  converted  into  an  opportunity  of  discussing  in  abstruse 
and  scholastic  language  the  respective  limits  of  mastership 
and  discipleship.    The  consequences  of  this  injudicious  and. 
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in  a  certain  sense,  profane  presumption  became  soon  appa- 
rent in  Pestalozzi's  conduct ;  and  those  who  had  taken  such 
pains   to   place   him   on  a  superhuman   elevation,  had  the 
humiliating  discovery  to  make  that  their  "  master'*  was  but 
a  weak  mortal,  liable  to  be  subdued  by  the  common  frailties 
of  our  nature.     A  struggle  now  ensued,  in  which  the  more 
earnest  and  conscientious  amongst  them,  with  Niederer  at 
their  head,   endeavoured   to   vindicate   the   true  dignity  of 
Pestalozzi's   character   and    position   against   an    arrc^nce 
which   they  themselves   had   helped   to   nurture  up  in  his 
heart;  whilst  others,  more  anxious  to  share  his  fame  than 
jealous  of  its  purity,  seized  every  opportunity,  by  flattering 
his  growing  passions,  to  drown  the  voice  of  his  conscience, 
and  by  instilling  into  his  bosom  the  venom  of  suspicion,  to 
render  him  deaf  to  the  warnings  and  entreaties  of  those  of 
his  friends  who  remained  faithful  to  him  even  when  he  was 
no   longer   true   to   himself.     The   most   prominent    among 
those  who  sided  with  Pestalozzi's  evil  genius,   was  Joseph 
Schmid,  in  earlier  years  a  pupil  of  the  establishment,  who 
soon  obtained  an  eminent  rank  among  its  teachers  by  his 
decided  talent  for  the  mathematical  branches  of  the  method. 
Educated  in  the   gross    superstitions   by  which  Romanism 
has  beguiled  the  single-hearted  inhabitants  of  the  Tirolese 
mountains,  his   mind  was  hardened   against  the  purer  and 
more  spiritual  form  under  which,  in  Pestalozzi's  institution, 
Christianity  was   presented  to   his   mind;    and  when  by  a 
cultivation  of  those  sciences  for  which  the  natural  bias  of 
his   faculties  gfctve  him  a  predilection,  his  intelligence  was 
developed  to  a  point  at  which  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
him  to  remain  under  the  bondage  of  his  rosary,  the  pride  of 
life  took  possession  of  his  soul.     He  who  in  the  first  weeks 
after  his  arrival  was  often  seen  kneeling  in  the  corners  of  the 
house  imploring  the  Virgin  Mary  to  "  make  him  the  first  pupil 
of  the  institution,"  became  afterwards  lavish  of  coarse  invec- 
tive against  what  he  termed  "  the  Catholic  nonsense ;"  and 
the  sneering  infidelity  of  his  maturer  years  proved  infinitely 
worse  than  the  superstitious  ignorance  of  his  boyhood.     His 
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conduct,  under  the  influence  of  such   an  unsanctified   and 
uncontrolled  spirit,  became,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that 
were  made  to  lead  him  into  a  better  path,  so  offensive,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  dismiss  him  from  the  institution  as 
early  as  1810,  a  disgrace  which  he  resented  by  presenting  the 
public  with  one  of  the  crudest  productions  ever  issued  from 
the  press,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled :  "  My  Experience  and  Ideas 
on  Education,   Establishments  and  Schools,'^    and   chiefly 
intended  to  lampoon  Pestalozzi  and  his  elder  disciples.     The 
forbearance  with  which  this  step  was  treated  by  those  against 
whom  it  was  levelled,   abated   his   animosity  to  a  certain 
degree;   and,  after  four  years  lost  in  the  vain  pursuit  of 
ambitious  projects,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  an  invitation 
to  return,  which   was  given  him,  in  Pestalozzi's  name,  by 
Niederer,  on  the  guarantee  of  his  repeated   professions  of 
repentance  and  humility  of  heart.     His  decided  talent,  not 
only  for  the  conduct  of  the  mathematical  classes,  but  also  for 
the  administration  of  the  flnancial  department,  rendered  him 
particularly  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  Pestalozzi  at  a  period  when 
he  had  grown  heartily  tired  of  the  guardianship  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  whose  control  over  his  house,  while  it  shackled  his 
freedom  of  action,  made  his  pecuniary  affairs  the  conmion 
topic  of  discussion  in  all  the  little  coteries  of  a  small  country 
town ;  and  Niederer,  who,  from  a  conviction  of  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  Schmid's  influence,  had  chiefly  insisted  upon  his 
dismissal,  allowed  himself  to  be  duped  by  his  fair  promises 
into  a  hope  that  the  experience  he  had  since  made,  would  lead 
him  to  turn  his  second  stay  in  the  establishment  to  a  more 
profitable  account  than  he  had  done  the  first. 

But  Schmid  was  hardly  re-settled  in  his  old  position 
before  he  discovered  that  to  stand  first  in  the  house,  the 
only  way  for  him  was  to  stand  alone,  and  embraced  the 
opportunity  which  Pestalozzi's  own  state  of  mind  afforded 
him,  of  gaining  an  overbearing  influence  and  defeating  his 
competitors  on  a  ground  on  which  they  disdained  to  meet 
him.  At  first  his  operations  were  all  covert ;  but  after  the 
death  of  Mrs.   Pestalozzi,  in   1815,  he  threw  off  the  mask 
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completely,  and  set  himself  in  open  opposition  to  all 
Pestalozzi's  earliest  and  most  faithful  friends.  The  first 
place  among  these  was  occupied  by  Miss  Rosetta  Kasthofer, 
a  woman  equally  distinguished  for  her  accomplished  educa- 
tion, and  the  elevation  of  her  character  and  sentiments,  to 
whom  Pestalozzi,  in  the  fond  enthusiasm  of  friendship,  had 
given,  over  his  heart,  the  rights  of  a  daughter.  In  consequence 
of  an  old  connexion  existing  between  him  and  her  family, 
he  had  known  her  almost  from  her  infancy,  and  fully  appre- 
ciating her  value,  he  invited  her  repeatedly  to  Yverdon,  in 
order  to  enlist  her  in  the  service  of  an  establishment  for 
female  education,  which  was  annexed  to  the  great  institution 
in  the  castle,  and  which,  after  she  had  conducted  it  for 
more  than  four  years  in  his  name,  she  was  obliged  from 
1813  to  continue  on  her  own  responsibility,  Pestalozzi's 
pecuniary  embarrassments  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to 
contribute  any  longer  to  its  support.  Considering  the  inti- 
macy of  her  relation  to  Pestalozzi,  and  the  influence  which 
she  exercised  over  him,  her  marriage  with  Dr.  Niederer, 
which  was  celebrated  in  summer  1814,  seemed  well  calcu- 
lated to  cement  more  firmly  the  union  which  subsisted 
between  the  two  men,  in  spite  of  the  great  disparity  of  their 
tastes  and  characters.  She  was,  and  had  the  wisdom  to 
remain,  a  stranger  to  their  struggles,  confining  herself  to 
the  more  womanly  task  of  healing  the  wounds  that  were 
inflicted.  Every  discord,  that  arose  in  the  strifes  and  con- 
tentions of  the  men,  was  resolved  by  her  delicate  hand ; 
and,  had  it  been  in  her  power  to  maintain  her  influence  unin- 
terrupted to  the  last,  she  would  no  doubt  have  preserved  her 
paternal  friend  from  the  sad  catastrophe  which  overtook  him 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Of  this  Schmid  was  perfectly 
aware,  and  against  her,  therefore,  his  intrigues  were  chiefly 
directed.  After  he  had  driven  away  from  Pestalozzi's  side 
one  after  the  other  of  his  first  disciples,  after  Kruesi  had 
taken  his  leave  in  1816,  with  the  voice  of  sorrow,  and 
Niederer  the  year  after  with  the  voice  of  warning,  Mrs. 
Niederer  was   assailed  by  the  basest  calumny.     Her  long- 
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continued  and  successful  services  in  Pestalozzi's  cause  were 
attributed  to  motives  of  the  most  sordid  avarice ;  and,  after 
years  of  uninterrupted  sacrifices  on  her  part,  she  was  repre- 
sented as  if  she  had  abused  his  benevolence  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  her  purse. 

From  this  moment  the  struggle  which  had  hitherto  been 
carried  on  for  the  moral  interests  that  were  at  stake,  assumed 
a  purely  personal  aspect,  and  Schmid,  thinking  himself 
screened,  as  under  a  magic  mantle,  by  Pestalozzi's  personal 
protection,  heaped  indignity  upon  indignity  with  the  most 
daring  boldness,  tiU,  at  last,  his  nefarious  practices  procured 
him  a  decree  of  banishment  from  the  government  of  the ' 
canton  de  Vaud.  But  neither  this  pointed  mark  of  disgrace, 
nor  the  pubUc  execrations  that  followed  him  wherever  his  tale 
was  known,  could  deter  him  from  pursuing  his  former  course ; 
he  dragged  Pestalozzi  away  from  his  establishment,  which 
had  gradually  sunk  into  complete  ruin,  to  the  Neuho^  from 
whence  the  controversy,  which  had  been  terminated  in  1824 
by  a  sentence  of  umpire,  setting  forth  most  unequivocally  the 
groundlessness  of  the  insinuations  thrown  out  against  Mrs. 
Niederer's  character,  was  re-opened  by  the  publication  of  a 
volume,  long  announced  in  the  tone  of  menace,  and  purporting 
to  give  an  account  of  the  events  of  Pestalozzi's  life  since  the 
establishment  of  his  institution  at  Burgdorf. 


"  By  misfortune  was  his  life  prolong'd 
To  tell  sad  stories  of  his  own  mishaps. 


»> 


Of  all  that  was  put  forth  on  either  §ide  in  this  unfortu- 
nate feud,  which  began  with  newspaper  articles  and  ended 
vrith  volumes,  may  nothing  be  recorded  on  the  page  of 
biography  except  the  declaration  which  Pestalozzi  gave  of 
his  own  accord  to  one  of  his  earlier  disciples,*  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  subsequent  contests,  and  in  which  he 

*  Mr.  Nabbolz,  director  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Aaran,  a  man   wfaoflo 
well  known  integrity  fully  merited  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  Pestalozzi. 
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states:  "That  his  work,  ^Events  of  my  Life,  &c.'  was 
written  by  him  in  a  disposition  of  mind,  which,  bordering  on 
insanity,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  a  true  and 
correct  view  of  things.  That  by  circumstances,  and  the 
influence  of  those  around  him,  he  was  compelled  to  make 
assertions,  which,  upon  calm  consideration,  he  finds  himself 
obhged  to  retract  as  opinions  not  his  own,  but  forced  upon 
him  against  his  conviction.  That  this  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  all  those  passages,  in  which  he  rejected  the  method 
formerly  established  and  pubUcly  advocated  by  him,  as  being 
untenable,  and  not  founded  upon  his  own  views.  That  he 
intends  availing  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  making  a 
public  declaration  to  this  effect ;  but,  if  he  should  die  before 
having  done  it,  he  begs  of  his  firiend  to  do  it  in  his  name, 
stating  himself  to  have  been  expressly  requested  and  com- 
missioned by  him  so  to  do.'** 

It  was  in  these  years  of  alienation  from  his  earlier  friends 
and  from  the  cause  in  whose  service  they  had  joined  him,  that 
Pestalozzi  undertook  a  new  edition  of  his  works.  The 
arrangements  which  Schmid  made  with  the  publisher,  au- 
thorized Pestalozzi  to  collect  subscriptions  on  his  own 
accoimt,  which  he  intended  to  convert  into  a  public  fund  for 
the  establishment  of  an  orphan  asylum  according  to  his 
original  plan ;  and  the  satisfaction  which  this  circumstance 
afforded  him,  at  a  time  when  he  was  almost  destitute  of  pecu- 
niary resources,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  ascendancy 
which  Schmid  acquired  over  his  mind.  In  reality,  however, 
none  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  this  undertaking  were 
attained ;  the  sums  which  the  liberality  of  the  public  placed, 
from  implicit  confidence  in  Pestalozzi's  name,  into  the  hands 
of  his  unfaithful  steward,  vanished  like  gold  in  the  furnace 
of  an  alchymist ;  while  the  invaluable  productions  of  his 
better  days,  calculated  to  become  the  lasting  monuments  of 


*  The  document  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken^  was  inserted  at  the 
time  in  several  public  journals  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  a  manuscript 
copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir. 
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his  glory,  were  not  only  re-edited  with  great  negligence,  but 
in  many  parts  intentionally  mutilated,  and  disfigured  by 
being  made  vehicles  of  personal  insinuations.  Meanwhile 
the  institution,  which  had  once  been  a  model  of  .domestic 
union  and  Christian  fellowship,  had  become  the  scene  of  every 
disorder  and  corruption,  and  was  crushed,  at  last,  by  the 
moral  indignation  of  the  public,  and  the  weight  of  its 
pecuniaiy  debt. 

Thus  did  Pestalozzi  see  himself,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  overwhelmed  with  disappointments  and  mortifications 
bitterer  than  any  he  had  ever  before  experienced.  Separated 
almost  irrevocably,  by  a  ten  years'  alienation  and  virulent 
contention  before  the  public,  firom  those  with  whose  names 
every  happy  association  of  his  mind  was  connected ;  riveted 
by  the  force  of  habit,  the  ties  of  blood,*  and  the  diflBlciilties 
of  his  position,  to  a  man  whom,  however  prejudiced  he 
might  at  one  time  have  been  in  his  favour,  his  soul  b^an 
at  last  to  loathe  and  abhor;  in  open  opposition  to  the 
cause,  whose  instrument  he  was  called  to  be,  and  in  whose 
aer>*iee  he  had  spent  a  life  of  troubles ;  he  was  an  object  of 
aconi  to  his  enemies,  of  pity  to  his  friends,  and  of  just  con- 
demnation to  the  advocates  of  his  own  principles.  Und^ 
these  circumstances  it  was  a  blessing  for  him  to  be  resnioved 
from  this  scene  of  sorrow.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  Febraaiy, 
1807«  at  Brug^,  in  the  canton  of  Basel,  and  his  nuHial 
remains  were  ai\erwards  deposited  in  the  gromid  which* 
owtHl  its  fertility  to  the  vigorous  exertions  of  his  ripening 
mauhixxl.     Peace  he  \dth  his  ashes  ! 


*  ;^)iMiaiMa  tiifera  <«i^  lo  rmdrff  Uie  tie  vludi  liakcd  Ma  to 
M^i^Vks  M  Cur  a:*  in  hun  1j^^  Imt  a  wamjupe  Wtvtvn  his  sbler  smA 
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Person  and  Character — Testimonies  of  Friendship^ 

Pestalozzi  was  naturally  endowed  with  extraordinary 
powers  of  body  and  mind.  By  the  moral  struggles  which 
he  sustained^  his  health  was  occasionally  impaired^  but  his 
iron  constitution  could  not  be  undermined  by  transient  fits 
of  nervousness,  which  had  their  origin  more  in  the  too  free 
indulgence  of  his  strong  and  acute  feelings,  than  in  any  defect 
of  his  physical  organization.  His  stature  was  short,  and  by 
a  tendency  of  the  head  to  sink  in  between  the  shoulders,  his 
deportment,  even  in  his  younger  years,  uncomely.  His  eye 
beaming  with  benevolence  and  honest  confidence,  soon  dis- 
pelled any  unpleasant  impressions  which  the  ruggedness  of 
his  appearance  was  calculated  to  produce ;  while  his  wrinkled 
countenance,  which  attested  in  every  feature  the  existence  of 
a  soul,  to  whom  life  had  been  more  than  a  thoughtless  game, 
commanded,  with  irresistible  power,  that  reverence  which  his 
figure  could  never  have  imposed.  His  entire  neglect  of  his 
person  and  dress  increased  the  natural  disadvantages  of  his 
exterior,  and  a  characteristic  anecdote  which  has  been  pre- 
served, shows  how  much  of  what  is  commonly  most  noticed 
among  mankind,  the  divine  credential  on  his  brow  caused 
his  admirers  to  forget.  Mrs.  Pestalozzi  was  in  company 
with  some  other  ladies  enjoying  the  promenades  of  a  watering 
place,  to  which  she  had  repaired  for  the  summer  months, 
when  her  husband,  who  came  travelling  on  foot,  to  pay  her 
a  visit,  was  perceived  at  a  distance  by  one  of  the  company ; 
and  the  singularity  and  unatti-activeness  of  his  appearance 
having  affected  the  sensibilities  of  his  fair  beholder,  to  whom 
he  was  personally  quite  unknown,  she  exclaimed,  addressing 
Mrs.  Pestalozzi ;   "  Ah !  je  vous  en  prie,  Madame,  regardez 
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done,   quel  monstre  /" — "  C'est    mon  mari,   Madame ;''    wa« 
Mrs.  Pestalozzi's  proud  reply. 

In  his  diet,  Pestalozzi  was  a  pattern  of  simplicity  and 
moderation ;  he  took  little  sleep,  and  often  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  writing  or  dictating ;  mostly  in 
a  reclining  posture,  so  as  to  afford  rest  and  ease  to  his  body, 
while  his  active  mind  refused  to  abandon  itself  to  the  arms 
of  slumber.  During  the  day  he  took  much  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  a  practice  which  he  continued  to  the  most  advanced 
period  of  his  life.  In  the  distribution  of  his  time  and  his 
general  habits,  he  was  not  only  irregular  from  indulgence,  but 
positively  impatient  of  all  order  and  system.  Matters  of 
business  he  treated,  or  rather  neglected,  with  the-  utmost  in- 
difference ;  and  if  he  ever  learned  the  value  of  money,  or 
appreciated  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  it  was  only  because 
the  want  of  it  had  impeded  him  repeatedly  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  objects  dearest  to  his  heart. 

His  temper  was  cheerful ;  his  wit  ready  and  pointed,  but 
without  sting.  His  conversation  was  at  all  times  animated, 
but  most  so  when  he  entered  into  explanations  of  his  views ; 
his  lively  gesticulation  was  then  called  in  to  assist  his  utter- 
ance, especially  when  he  spoke  French,  which  not  being 
familiar  to  him,  he  was  constantly  tormented  by  a  vague 
consciousness  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  expressions  to  the 
ideas  which  he  had  in  his  mind.  Such  was  the  affability  of 
his  manner  that  it  was  impossible  long  to  feel  a  stranger  in 
his  presence,  while  the  native  dignity  diffused  over  his  whole 
being,  kept  even  the  indiscreet  at  a  respectful  distance. 

He  was  an  affectionate  husband  and  a  kind  father.  The 
privations  to  which  his  entei-prising  spirit,  and  his  un- 
business-like  habits  exposed  his  family,  cost  him  many 
a  pang ;  and  much  of  the  gloom  and  bitterness  which  as- 
sailed him  at  different  periods,  and  especially  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  struggle  of  his 
domestic  affections  against  the  generous  disinterestedness  of 
his  public  character.  His  wedded  life,  although  not  one  of 
iinintt'rriipted   felicity,  was  one   of  love  persevering  to  the 
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end;  and  the  monument  erected  over  the  gi-ave  of  Mrs. 
Pestalozzi,  under  the  shade  of  two  fine  wahiut  trees  in  his 
garden,  became  the  favorite  spot  of  his  lonely  musings, 
when  he  could  no  longer  share  with  her  his  secret  joys  and 
sorrows.  He  was  less  happy  as  a  father;  confirming  by  his 
example  an  observation  frequently  made,  that  men  eminently 
successful  in  the  education  of  youth  generally,  are  not 
always  so  in  that  of  their  own  offspring.  His  son,  to  whom 
it  seemed  injurious  leather  than  beneficial  to  be  descended 
from  such  a  father,  died  little  regretted  at  an  early  age ;  and 
his  grandson,  who  was  educated  in  the  establishment,  and 
afterwaixis  apprenticed  to  a  tanner,  as  the  calling  most  suit- 
able to  his  taste  and  abilities,  reduced  the  hopes  which 
Pestalozzi  might  have  entertained  of  his  posterity,  to  the 
uncertain  prospect  of  what  would,  under  such  inauspicious 
circumstances,  become  of  a  little  infant  boy,  the  fruit  of  the 
gi-andson's  marriage  with  Schmidts  sister.  But  Pestalozzi 
had  already  learned,  under  so  many  different  forms,  the 
bitter  lesson,  that  the  dearest  objects  of  our  wishes  are  often 
those  which  are  refused  us  by  Providence,  that  it  sufficed 
him  to  play  away,  in  childish  games  with  the  little  babe,  the 
weary  hours  of  his  latter  days. 

The  relation  in  which  Pestalozzi's  character  was  most  fully 
developed,  and  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage,  is  that  in 
which  he  stood,  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  institu- 
tion at  Yverdon,  to  the  whole  family  as  their  adoptive  father, 
and  to  his  earliest  disciples  as  their  paternal  fiiend.  The 
highest  romance  of  firiendship,  to  which  a  poet's  imagination 
ever  gave  birth  was  realized  in  his  intercourse  with 
Niedever  and  with  Miss  K^sthofer,  afterwards  Mrs.  Niederer, 
not  by  the  indulgence  of  an  idle  and  fantastic  sentimentality, 
but  by  the  enjoyment  of  that  genuine  intimacy,  which 
results  from  union  in  a  higher  bond.  This,  however,  is  a 
point  on  which  no  pen  can  do  him  more  justice  than  his 
own.  When  Miss  Kasthofer  had  come  to  the  determination 
of  devoting  her  energies  to  the  interesting  task  of  applying 
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her  views  and  principles  to  the  education  of  her  sex,* 
Pestalozzi  wrote  to  her,  after  an  intemew  on  the  subject, 
with  all  the  enthusiastic  warmth  of  his  feelings : 

''Thou  saidst  to  me  ' My  fetherl*  and  thou  gavest  me  the  privilege  to  say, 
to  thee  '  My  daughter !'  My  soul  delights  in  that  name,  and  delights  still 
more  in  the  thought  of  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  thy  life.  Were  I 
confined  within  the  limits  of  my  earthly  days,  I  should  have  doubts  and  feaxs 
lest  that  delight  should  never  fall  to  my  lot.  But  the  look  of  hope  thou  hast 
directed  towards  me,  reaches  beyond  those  limits.  It  is  in  my  disciples,  it 
is  in  my  cause,  that  I  live  indeed ;  and  I  am  sure,  as  I  am  of  my  own 
existence,  that  my  calling  will  be  thine,  and  those  that  are  united  with  me, 
though  at  present  they  know  it  not,  nor  perceive  it,  will  be  united  with  thee 
also.  And  in  the  days  when  I  shall  rest  in  slumber,  separated  fix>m  the 
world,  in  the  arms  of  death,  thou  wilt  delight  in  the  remembrance  of  me, 
and  find  bliss  in  the  labours  of  a  cause  which  already  fills  thy  soul  with 
rapture,  which  has  gained  me  from  thy  lips  the  paternal  name.  Tlianks, 
ceaseless  thanks,  be  to  thee  for  tliat  endearing  title;  mayest  thou  receive  firom 
me,  with  equal  delight,  the  name  of  daughter !  The  influence  whidi  thou 
canst  and  wilt  exercise  upon  the  work  of  my  life,  by  those  pure  and  lofiy 
gifb  wherewith  God  has  adorned  thee,  shall  be  to  me,  on  my  deathbed,  a 
source  of  consolation  and  confident  hope  for  my  cause,  even  as  the  influence  of 
the  noblest  and  best  of  my  sons.^* 

To  this  almost  feminine  effusion,  the  manly  tone  in  which 
he  represents  his  relation  with  Niederer  forms  a  fine 
contrast : 

''Niederer  has  indeed  peculiarities,  which,  being  directly  opposed  to 
mine,  I  find  it  sometimes  difficult  to  endure.  But  his  fiiendship  is  beyond 
all  tliat  I  have  ever  experienced,  or  even  dreamed.  What  more  can 
a  man  do  for  his  friend,  tlian  for  his  sake  to  abandon  a  weU-secuied, 
tnuHjuil,  and  satisfuctoiy  existence,  and  to  place  himself  in  a  position 
full  of  uncertainty,  disiippointmcnt,  difficulty,  and  danger?  This  is  what 
Niederer  luis  done  for  me.    For  my  sake  he  lias  left  the  church  over  which 


*  The  reiultd  of  her  ex|)erlenc«,  during  long-continued  successfal  labours  in 
that  cnuae,  were  embudl«tl  by  her,  u  few  yean  ago,  in  a  work  published  at 
Beriin,  undor  the  titio :  "  UtioAe  in  tUta  fl'tsen  tier  wciblichen  Erxiehung  ;*'  of 
which  «ume  extractit  mny  bi^  found  in  the  «  Christian  Monitor,  and  FainUy 
Friend." 
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he  presided,  an  active,  happy,  and  greatly  esteemed  pastor  of  his 
flock;  he  has  joined  me,  and  embraced  my  poverty  and  my  embarrass- 
ments, at  a  time  when  my  cause  was  not  yet  matured  in  myself,  and  when 
I  was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  external  assistance  for  its  further 
pursuit.  At  that  period  he  was  the  only  man,  who  had  a  claim  to  literaiy 
education,  that  stood  by  my  side,  and  exposed  himself  to  all  the  dangers 
which  his  participation  in  my  undertaking  necessarily  involved.  His 
firiendship,  above  all  personal  interests,  is  devoted  to  the  object  of  my 
life,  that  object,  respecting  which  I  have,  during  the  course  of  my  career, 
so  often  found  myself  without  any  one  to  befriend  me.  '  The  generality  of 
my  friends  were  only  interested  in  my  personal  wel&re ;  their  assistance 
was  too  oflen  proffered  as  oil  poured  into  my  wounds;  it  never  occurred 
to  them  to  support  the  energies  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  his  strength 
under  the  discouragements  of  an  arduous  undertaking.  Their  life  had 
little  in  common  with  mine.  They  afforded  me  happy  hours  of  friendship, 
such  as  I  shall  never  enjoy  with  Niederer,  but  they  were  hours  of  merely 
personal  sympathy.  I  shall  never  forget  them,  nor  shall  I  ever  be  ungrate- 
ful to  those,  who  have  laid  me  under  so  many  personal  obligations.  But 
the  debt  I  owe  to  Niederer  is  altogether  of  a  different  kind.  Our  per- 
sonal characters  are  most  dissimilar.  I  might  almost  say  he  £dls  short, 
in  this  respect,  even  of  the  common  sympathies  of  men  dwelling  near  one 
another.  But  his  friendship  is  in  his  whole  life ;  in  his  persevering  efforts 
in  the  service  of  my  cause;  in  the  constant  struggle  which  he  sustains 
against  himself,  in  order  to  fit  himself  more  and  more  for  its  service; 
even  his  opposition  to  me,  whenever  he  finds  my  personal  wishes  or  incli- 
nations at  variance  with  my  purposes,  proves  the  noble,  pure,  and  un- 
common character  of  his  friendship.  He  struggles  hard  only  because  he 
loves  much." 

The  following  letter,  written  on  the  wedding-day  of  these 
his  two  "  first  children,"  is  still  more  characteristic : 

<'My  firiends,  joined  together  from  this  day  for  evermore;  and  if  it  please 
God,  for  ever  united  with  me  1 

'<0n  this  your  wedding-day  let  not  one  thought  be  found  in  my  soul 
that  might  cast  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  over  the  bright  heaven  of  your 
sweetest  and  holiest  hour.  Let  me  think  of  you  all  the  day;  let  me  re- 
member what  I  ought  to  be,  and  what  I  ought  to  do,  that  you  may  be 
happy  with  me  till  the  day  of  my  death ;  oh,  and  let  me  fancy  all  that  you 
can  and  will  be,  to  make  me  happy  with  you  to  my  last  hour.  O 
Niederer,  O  my  dear  Kasthofer,  let  us  not  abandon  ourselves  blindly  to 
our  fate,  but  let  us  unite  and  conquer  whatever  of  wrong  and  evil  may 
come  in  our  way !    Let  us  join  hand  in  hand  for  this  purpose ;  but  let  us 
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not  expect  from  each  other  such  assistance  as  it  is  not  severally  in  our 
power  to  give.  God  has  given  to  eveiy  distinguished  individual  a  peculiar 
nature,  within  the  limits  of  which  he  is  to  seek  after  perfection^  but 
beyond  which  he  cannot  take  one  step,  except  to  his  own  great  hurt 
Niederer,  thy  sphere  is  great,  it  is  sublime;  acknowledge  its  limits,  and 
never  outstep  them ;  and  I  too  will  acknowledge  the  extent  of  my  sphere^ 
and  endeavour,  by  keeping  within  its  limits,  to  preserve  my  union  with 
thee.  And  thou,  generous  soul,  who  celebratest  this  day  tibe  holy  festival 
of  thy  destination,  intercede  thou  between  us  with  thy  meek  and  loAy 
spirit,  if  either  of  us  should  offend  or  wrong  his  brother;  let  thy  gentle- 
ness reprove  us,  if  the  delusion  of  any  phantom  should  obscure  to  our 
minds  that  eternal  truth  in  which  our  hearts  are  knit  together,  if  mis- 
understandings should  unfit  us  for  the  great  and  sacred  object  of  our 
union.  Dear,  dear  Niederer,  let  us  have  feith  and  hope,  let  us  exert 
ourselves  in  our  career  to  the  best  of  our  power,  and  leave  all  care  for  die 
success  of  our  labours  to  him  who  will  bring  forth  their  fiuits  in  due 
season;  to  him  who  guides  the  destinies  of  all  mankind,  and  who  fer- 
sakes  not  one  of  those  that  put  their  trust  in  him.  O  my  dear  friends, 
may  the  blessing  of  this  your  solemn  day  become  a  rich  source  of  bles- 
sings to  our  work,  to  our  institution;  may  it  be  the  means  of  giving  ns 
the  victory  over  all  the  obstacles,  by  which  the  great  end  of  our  lives  is 
obstructed. 

Receive  the  blessings  of  my  everlasting  love  to  you.  May  you  sooo 
return,  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  my  joyful  and  loving  children,  into  die 
arms  of  your  fether,  who  is  old  and  weak,  but  whose  love  is  penevenng 
even  unto  death !'' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Pestalozzi,  the  Father  and  Priest  of  his  House — 
A  Christmas-eve  Discourse, 

The  spirit  in  which  Pestalozzi  presided  over  his  house  can- 
not be  better  described  than  by  his  own  words,  in  the  discourses 
which  he  addressed  to  the  whole  family  every  Christmas- 
eve  and  New-Year's  day.  One  of  these,  delivered  on 
Christmas-eve,  1810,  will  not  be  read  without  interest,  as 
it  is  not  only  a  faithful  expression  of  the  tone  which  he 
maintained  in  his  establishment,  but  affords,  at  the  same 
time,  a  pleasing  picture  of  that  peculiarity  of  continental 
custom,  by  which  Christmas-eve  and  New-Year's  day  are 
consecrated  as  the  two  great  family  festivals. 

**  Children,  sons  and  daughters  of  this  house,  and  ye  matured  men,  my 
friends  and  brethren  I 

"  What  is  there  in  this  day  that  calls  for  rejoicing  ?  For  nearly  twice  ten 
centuries,  this  hour  has  ever  been  an  hour  of  gladness !  Is  its  joy,  peradven- 
ture,  worn  out  with  age,  and  do  we  possess  no  more  than  the  dregs  and 
forms  of  its  sacred  solemnity?  If  so,  I  would  rather  not  partake  in  it;  I 
would  not  rejoice,  but  mourn,  in  this  hour  of  ancient  joy.  And  I  ask : 
That  ancient  joy,  what  was  it  ?  And  I  look  around  me,  to  see  what  it  is 
now.  I  have  heard  of  the  ancients,  and  I  have  partly  seen  it  in  my  own 
days,  that  Christmas-eve  was  a  night  on  the  earth  above  all  earthly  nights. 
Its  shades  were  brighter  than  the  noonday  of  highest  earthly  joy.  The 
anniversaries  of  national  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  tyranny  were 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  heavenly  night,  the  night  of  heavenly  rejoicing. 
Through  the  holy  silence  of  its  service  resounded  the  words:  *  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  and  unto  men  purity  of  heart.'  It 
was  as  if  the  angels  were  again  gathering  together  over  the  heads  of  men  in 
that  hour,  praising  God  that  a  Saviour  was  bom  unto  the  world.  Oh !  in 
those  days,  Christmas-eve  was   indeed  a  holy  night,  whose  joys  no  words 
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can  describe,  its  bliss  no  tongue  declare.  The  earth  was  changed  into  a 
heaven  every  such  night.  God  in  the  highest  was  glorified,  on  earth  there 
was  peace,  and  gladness  among  the  children  of  men.  It  was  a  joy  flowing 
jBrom  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  not  a  joy  of  human  affectioiL 
The  joys  of  human  affection  are  tied  to  place  and  outward  circum- 
stances ;  they  are  individual  joys.  But  the  joy  of  our  ancient  Christmas.eve 
was  a  universal  joy,  it  was  the  common  joy  of  humankind ;  for  it  was  not  a 
human,  but  a  divine  rejoicing. 

*^  Friends  and  brethren,  and  ye,  my  children ;  O  that  I  could  lead  you 
back  to  Christendom  of  old,  and  show  you  the  solemnity  of  this  hour  in  the 
days  of  simplicity  and  faith,  when  half  the  world  was  ready  to  8u£fer  death 
for  the  £uth  in  Christ  Jesus ! 

''My  friends  and  brethren  1  Oh  that  I  could  show  you  the  joys  of 
Christmas-eve  in  the  mirror  of  those  daysl  The  Christian  stood  at  diis 
hour  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren,  his  heart  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
his  hand  with  earthly  gifts.  Thus  stood  the  mother  among  her  children,  die 
master  among  his  workmen,  the  landlord  among  his  tenants.  Thus 
assembled  the  congregation  before  its  pastor;  thus  the  rich  altered  the 
cottage  of  the  poor.  This  was  the  hour  in  which  enemies  offered  eadi  other 
the  hand  of  reconciliation,  in  which  the  heavily  laden  sinner  knelt  down, 
praying  in  tears  for  the  pardon  of  his  transgressions,  and  rejoicing  in  his  heart 
that  a  Saviour  was  bom  to  take  away  sin. 

This  hour  of  heavenly  joy  was  an  hour  of  sanctification;  the  earth  was  a 
heaven-like  earth,  and,  though  the  dwelling-place  of  mortal  man,  breathed 
the  breath  of  immortality.  Death  and  sorrow  seemed  to  have  departed  firran 
the  earth.  The  holy  joys  of  that  night  lightened  the  burdens  of  the  poor,  and 
eased  the  pangs  of  the  wretched.  Prisoners,  who  had  long  been  shut  out 
firom  the  light  of  day,  were  hberated  on  that  night,  and  returned  as  if  led  by 
an  angel  of  God,  to  their  desolate  homes,  to  their  wives  and  children^  who 
were  kneeling,  weeping,  and  praying  for  their  deliverance ;  for  the  heart  <rf 
the  judge  had  softened  itself  in  the  joy,  that  to  him  too  a  Saviour  was  bom, 
and  it  had  grown  milder  towards  his  fellow  man,  his  enemy,  and  his 
captive.  Even  the  criminal  under  sentence  of  death,  whom  no  human 
power  could  rescue  firom  his  fate,  was  more  kindly  treated ;  words  of  peace, 
words  of  life  everlasting,  instilled  comfort  into  his  trembling  nerves.  He 
felt  not  merely  his  guilt  and  misery ;  he  felt  the  pardon  of  iniquity,  and 
when  his  hour  drew  near,  he  went  to  meet  his  end  with  manly  composure. 
Many  thousands  entangled  in  debt  by  the  necessity  or  the  weakness  of  life, 
and  persecuted  by  the  aims  of  the  law  with  merciless  rigor,  obtained  in  fliB 
sacred  interval  remission  of  their  debts  firom  the  more  generous  feelings  <rf 
their  creditors,  who,  in  the  joy  of  having  a  Redeemer  bom  to  them,  became 
themselves  the  redeemers  of  unfortunate  debtors. 

"  Oh,  what  a  night  was  Christmas-eve  to  ancient  Christendom !     O  that  I 
could  describe  its  blessings,  and  your  hearts  would  be  moved  to  seek  God*8 
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Holy  Spirit,  and  your  bands  would  tremblingly  give  and  receive  buman  gifts 
sanctified  by  the  solemnity  of  this  hour ;  for  you  would  remember,  that  in 
this  hour  was  bom  unto  you  Christ  the  Saviour,  and  you  would  rejoice  in 
him  with  a  holy  joy. 

.  "O  that  Christ  Jesus  would  now  appear  to  us  in  spirit!  that  we 
might  all  be  like  unto  our  children,  to  whom  the  invisible  love  of  God 
is  made  manifest  in  the  Christchild*  under  the  form  of  an  innocent  babe, 
like  unto  them  in  appearance,  but  descending  from  heaven  with  pleasant 
gifts.  Oh  that  the  joy  of  this  hour,  wherevrith  we  rejoice  over  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  could  enable  us  to  see  in  spirit  the  divine  love  of  Christ 
Jesus,  giving  himself  up  to  death  to  be  a  ransom  for  us.  Let  us  rejoice 
in  the  hour  in  which  he  wbs  made  flesh,  in  the  hour  in  which  he  brought 
into  the  world  the  great  gift  of  his  death  to  be  deposited  on  the  altar  of 
divine  love.  From  this  hour  was  he  the  Lord's  High  Priest,  the  victim  for 
our  sins. 

"My  friends,  my  brethren,  and  sisters  1  let  us  pray:  'Bring  back, 
O  Lord,  bring  back  unto  the  world  those  happy  days,  when  mankind  were 
truly  rejoicing  in  tlieir  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  hour  of  his  birth. 
Bring  back  unto  us  those  times,  when  at  this  hour  the  hearts  of  men  were 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  their  hands  with  gifts  of  brotherly  love.  O 
heavenly  Father,  thou  wilt  bring  them  back  if  we  seek  for  them.  And,  as 
one  of  old  asked  Jesus  Christ : '  Lord  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  V  even  so  let 
us  ask :  '  Lord,  what  must  we  do,  that  Christmas-eve  may  bring  unto  us 
those  blessings  which  it  brought  to  the  Christian  world  in  its  better  days  ? 
what  must  we  do  that  the  joy  of  Christmas  may  be  an  universal  joy  to  our 
house,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  old  to  all  mankind  V 

'<It  is  by  answering  this  question,  my  firiends  and  brethren,  that  I  vrill 
endeavour  to  edify  you  in  the  solemn  moments  of  this  festival,  so  sacred  to 
the  Christian's  heart. 

'^  My  firiends,  my  brethren  I  the  joy  of  Christmas  was  to  our  fathers  an 
universal  joy,  the  common  joy  of  humankind,  because  it  was  the  joy  of  holy 
and  heavenly  love.  In  like  manner  in  our  house,  the  joy  of  Christmas  will 
become  a  universal  joy  only  if  it  become  among  us  a  joy  of  holy  and 
heavenly  love.  The  fellowship  of  love  is  the  only  true  source  of  fellowship 
in  rejoicing;  its  divine  power  alone  can  break  the  bonds  by  which  joy  is 
restrained  in  the  human  breast.  In  the  absence  of  that  love,  our  joy  is  only 
the  joy  of  individuals  in  single  objects,  in  whose  excitement  selfishness  is 

*  Christmas-eve  is  abroad  as  here,  the  time  when  children  receive  gifts  of  every 
kind  from  their  parents,  godfathers,  <fec.;  but  instead  of  ''  Christmas  boxes,"  they 
are  ''  Christmas  trees,"  young  fir-stems,  lighted  up  with  little  wax- tapers,  on 
the  twigs  of  which  all  the  glittering  gifts  are  himg.  The  preparation  of  the 
<'  Christmas  tree"  is  a  family  mystery,  and  if  the  child  ask  from  whence  all  the 
goodly  things  come,  the  answer  is,  **  The  Christchild  brought  them."    B. 
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enthroned.  The  troop  of  the  jayfai  is  separated  from  the  multttude  of  the 
mournful ;  and  the  latter  are  left  to  their  &te  without  one  feeling  ci  npapBir 
thy,  while  the  former,  full  of  envy  and  anxiety,  are  jealously  guarding  tibe 
sources  of  their  joy,  lest  any  of  those  that  are  rejoicing  with  them  should 
divert  its  streams  into  their  own  channels.  Such  is  the  joy  which,  fettered 
by  the  bonds  of  human  selfishness,  is  unable  to  rise  into  a  holy  and  divine 
feeling. 

"  My  friends  and  brethren !  wherever  the  fellowship  of  love  is  wanting, 
the  fellowship  of  joy  is  precluded.  If,  then,  we  desire  to  make  Christmas- 
eve  a  festival  to  our  hearts,  as  it  was  to  the  hearts  of  our  fethers,  the  fellow- 
ship of  love  must  first  be  estabhshed  and  secured  among  us.  But  this  is 
wanting  wherever  there  is  not  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  power  cf 
his  Spirit. 

'<  My  friends  and  brethren  I  unless  that  mind  and  that  power  be  in  tiie 
midst  of  us,  our  house  will  prove  to  be  built  on  sand.  In  vain  shall  we 
seek  for  the  fellowship  of  joy,  if  we  have  not  that  of  love. 

^'  My  friends  and  brethren  1  if  there  be  no  other  but  human  and  temponl 
ties  to  bind  us,  we  are  inwardly  divided  already,  and  our  external  union 
will  and  must  be  broken  up,  as  a  spider's  web  by  the  strong  wings  of  a 
wasp,  or  by  a  gush  of  wind. 

<<  My  friends  and  brethren !  it  is  no  small  thing  for  men  to  be  united  for 
a  holy  purpose.  They  must  sanctify  themselves  in  their  union,  that  their 
purpose  may  remain  to  them  a  holy  purpose,  and  that  the  work  of  their 
hands  also  may  be  holy.  But  it  is  far  more  common  for  men  to  corrupt 
than  to  sanctify  themselves  by  their  union. 

"  My  friends  and  brethren  1  let  us  not  overlook  the  dangers  of  every 
union  between  man  and  man.  Wherever  men  unite  in  their  human 
capacities,  their  union  will  not  lead  to  their  purification  or  sanctification.  It 
is  only  where  a  divine  life  forms  the  tie  of  union,  that  man  by  his  union  with 
other  men  can  become  purified  and  sanctified ;  but  the  union  in  the  tie  of  a 
divine  life  is  only  possible  by  the  fellowship  of  the  mind  of  Christ  and  the 
communion  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Whoever  has  not  the  mind  of  Christ,  nor 
his  Spirit,  will  not  be  ennobled  by  any  union  with  man.  Let  us  not  be 
blind,  therefore,  my  brethren,  to  the  dangers  of  our  union.  They  are  great, 
very  great.  It  is  the  work  of  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  that  they  have  not 
ensnared  us  already.  For  how  variously  has  in  our  union  the  human 
nature  of  the  one  attached  itself  to  the  human  nature  of  the  other  1  how 
manifold  has  been  among  us  the  fellowship  of  weakness !  Have  we  not 
endeavoured  each  of  us  to  make  the  weakness  of  others  a  cloak  wherewith 
to  cover  his  own.  Oh,  how  little  lias  the  success  of  our  undertaking  effected 
towards  raising  us  to  a  higher  state,  and  strengthening  in  us  the  power  of 
divine  grace!  How  oflen  have  we  rejoiced  with  a  merely  human  joy, 
unsanctified  by  the  divine  Spirit,  in  that  outward  success  which  became  the 
more  illusory  as  we  took  a  merely  human  view  of  it  1     O  Ix)rd,  how  little 
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have  we  been  strengthened,  and  how  much  have  we  been  enfeebled,  by  our 
prosperity.  My  friends  and  brethren !  let  us  not  conceal  this  matter  from 
ourselves ;  the  history  of  our  union  is  nothing  else  than  the  history  of  the 
merciful  dealings  of  divine  grace,  with  the  weakness  of  men  united  together 
for  a  holy  purpose.  We  have  pursued  this  purpose  after  the  fashion  of  men, 
but  the  Lord  has  blessed  our  labours  with  the  blessing  of  heaven.  Of  that 
blessing  we  have  proved  ourselves  unworthy,  for  in  the  midst  of  his  loving 
kindness  towards  us,  our  weaknesses  not  only  remained  the  same,  but  they 
were  often  increased. 

"  My  friends  and  brethren  !  the  days  of  our  prosperity  have  not,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  prepared  and  strengthened  us  for  the  days  of  adversity ; 
and  yet  adversity  must  necessarily  come  upon  us,  lest  we  should  be  subdued 
by  our  human  weaknesses,  which  are  in  open  conflict  with  the  divine  pur- 
pose of  our  union.  My  friends  and  brethren !  are  we  to  give  way  to  those 
weaknesses  of  our  human  nature,  and  see  our  house  stride  on  towards  disso- 
lution ;  or  shall  we,  by  elevating  ourselves  above  them,  save  our  work  firom 
destruction  ? 

"  My  friends  and  brethren !  is  the  coming  Christmas  to  be  to  us  a  day 
of  deep  mourning,  or  a  joyful  day  of  triumph,  to  celebrate  our  conquests  over 
ourselves  and  our  infirmities  ?  The  decisive,  moment  is  come.  We  must 
no  longer  rely  upon  outward  prosperity  for  the  success  of  our  undertaking ; 
for  there  is  no  prosperity  that  can  now  become  really  conducive  to  its  progress ; 
nothing  but  righteousness  can  any  longer  advance  the  object  of  our  union. 
You  are  left,  my  friends,  almost  without  a  leader.  My  strength  is  gone.  I 
am  no  longer  an  example  for  you  of  what  you  ought  to  be  day  by  day,  as 
members  of  our  family.  Your  task  is  an  important  one.  You  are  to 
educate  yourselves  as  well  as  the  children  entrusted  to  our  care.  You  are 
to  resist  the  world  and  its  vam  works,  and  yet  you  are  to  satisfy  men  who 
have  grown  greyheaded  in  its  vanities.  You  are  to  pave  a  new  road 
through  impervious  tracts,  and  to  walk  on  it  as  if  it  had  been  paved  long  ago. 
You  are  to  act  the  parts  of  youths  in  your  development,  and  that  of  men  in 
yoiur  position  to  the  world. 

"  My  friends  I  our  meeting  together  was  on  a  less  high,  it  was  on  a  human 
ground;  nor  has  our  temporal  connexion  raised  us  to  such  an  elevation;  and 
yet  it  is  indispensable  for  the  attainment  of  our  end,  that  we  should  rise  to 
that  point. 

"  Oh  my  friends,  my  brethren !  in  what  a  sublime  light  does  this  pur- 
pose present  itself  to  my  view.  O  that  it  were  possible  for  me  to  present  it 
to  you  in  the  like  manner  as  I  did  the  Christmas  joy  of  our  forefathers 
The  purpose  of  our  union  is  not  founded  upon  our  human  nature,  but  upon 
the  divine  spark  implanted  within  it ;  it  is  on  this  account  that  it  embraces 
the  whole  of  humankind;  it  is  a  universal  purpose,  because  it  addresses 
itself  to  that  divine  seed  which  God  has  universally  deposited  in  the  hearts 
of  men.    Our  means  likewbe  are  not  derived  from  our  human  nature ;  they 
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emanate  from  a  divine  life  within  us.  So  far  only  as  we  are  alive  to  Ifaaft 
purpose  in  its  divine  character,  so  far  as  it  is  unfolded  in  us  by  divine 
means,  so  fiur  only  has  it  in  us  a  real  foundation ;  and  it  is  so  fiur  only,  tint 
the  attainment  of  it  can  become  to  us  a  source  of  universal  peace  and  tiaii- 
quillity. 

^My  friends  and  brethren!  if  that  be  wanting  among  us,  our  unooofor 
the  purpose  of  education  is  no  more  than  a  vain  dream ;  from  wfaidi  wlien 
we  wake,  we  shall  find  our  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

^'My  friends  and  brethren!  if  we  be  united  by  no  better  tie  Iban 
that  which  binds  men  together  in  the  vanity  of  their  common  pursaits,  oar 
union  will  share  the  &te  of  all  vain  human  associations.  The  fetters  of  tiiis 
vain  world  will  then  keep  our  union  in  an  unholy  bondage,  and  we  shall  «nk, 
as  man  always  does  in  union  with  man,  except  he  be  raised  above  die 
degrading  influence  of  merely  human  relationship  by  sanctification  in  a 
divine  bond.  Mean  selfishness  will  then  preside  among  us,  as  it  presides 
every  where  in  human  society,  and  it  will  cause  our  union  to  perish  in 
itself,  like  a  house  thrown  on  a  heap  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  same  mamier 
s  it  has  ruined  before  thousands  of  human  associations.  Fix  your  view 
upon  this  prospect,  my  friends;  do  not  turn  your  eyes  from  this  pi<;taie. 
How  should  we  feel  if  all  this  should  be  fulfilled  in  us?  Oh!  do  not 
turn  away  your  eyes  from  this  picture  of  truth.  If  ever  we  should  he  over- 
come by  our  own  weakness,  and  obliged  to  separate ;  if  any  of  us  should 
forsake  the  common  cause  and  look  to  their  private  interests,  some  in  die 
apparent  calmness  and  satisfaction  of  selfishness,  and  some  in  the  selfish 
sorrow  of  weakness ;  if  we  should  part  from  each  other ;  if  those  diat  aie 
strong  among  us  should  abandon  the  weak  ones  to  their  fete ;  if  any  of  us 
should  become  intoxicated  with  the  narcotic  of  vain  glory,  or  should  endea- 
vour for  the  sake  of  contemptible  gain  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  credit  due 

to  all My  friends  and  brethren !  is  it  possible  for  you  to  place  thispictuie 

of  dissolution,  degradation,  and  ruin,  before  your  eyes,  and  not  to  feel  a 
sacred  determination  kindled  in  your  bosom,  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
avert  the  day  of  such  a  calamity  ?  , 

"  It  is  impossible,  my  friends,  my  brethren,  that  you  can  be  indifferent  to 
that  prospect :  you  will,  I  know  ^you  will,  be  elevated  and  united.  Oh !  let 
us  deliver  ourselves  and  our  cause  from  danger,  by.  elevation  and  uni^ 
of  spirit.  Can  we  do  otherwise  ?  Could  we  have  cherished  for  years  die 
idea  of  raising  the  condition  of  the  people  by  a  better  education,  and  now 
allow  it  to  sink  into  oblivion  ?  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  forget  those  sacred 
hours  in  which  our  hearts  were  filled  with  pious  enthusiasm  at  the  recol- 
lection of  our  great  purpose;  those  hours  in  which,  separated  firom  die 
world,  and  firmly  united  among  ourselves,  we  acknowledged  each  other  as 
devoted  instruments  of  that  purpose,  and  gave  each  other  the  solemn 
promise,  which  also  we  have  openly  declared  before  men,  that  we  would 
consecrate  ourselves  to  the  holy  cause  for  which  we  are  called,  and  assist  • 
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each  other  in  its  pursuit,  until  every  one  of  us  should  have  obtained -strength 
and  ability  to  pursue  it  by  himself,  independently  of  any  £urther  assistance  ? 
Who  that  has  for  a  moment  felt  in  his  bosom  the  spirit  of  our  union,  could 
consent  to  abandon  the  least  among  us  that  is  truly  attached  to  our  cause, 
instead  of  lending  him  a  helping  hand,  and  leading  him  to  become  a 
mature  instrument  for  the  common  purpose.  Is  it  possible  to  see  our 
blooming  youth,  whom  none  can  equal  in  cheerfulness,  in  native  wit, 
in  intelligence  and  practical  acquirements,  in  physical  power  and  agility, 
whose  whole  education  is  so  evidently  superior  to  that  commonly  imparted, 
and  not  to  mourn  at  the  thought  that  our  union  should  ever  be  dissolved  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  view  the  improvements  produced  in  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion, by  rendering  it  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  fattman  mind,  and  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  idea  that  the  experiment,  out  of  which  these  improve- 
ments arose,  should  be  interrupted  ?  No,  it  is  impossible.  I  know  you,  and 
though  I  msQT  have  to  complain  of  much  frailty  among  you,  yet  I  am  sure, 
that  many  of  you  would  rather  die,  than  suffer  the  blessed  fruits  of  our  union 
to  be  arrested  in  their  growth  by  your  failings. 

'^  No,  no !  my  brethren !  let  the  voice  of  union  be  raised  among  us  with  a 
shout  in  the  solemn  hour  of  this  festival :  the  voice  of  that  union  which  has 
raised  us  to  the  privilege  of  becoming  the  servants  of  our  brethren.  Let  us 
foe  ^thful  to  .that  union,  let  us  not  depart  from  the  path  prescribed  to  us  by 
the  love  of  mankind.  Let  our  object  be  now  and  for  ever,  to  consecrate 
ourselves  to  our  holy  calling,  and  to  remain  faithful  to  each  other  in 
co-operatmg  for  the  attainment  of  our  great  purpose ;  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
beloved  children  who  grow  up  in  the  midst  of  us,  in  the  flower  of  youth; 
to  remain  faithful  to  truth  and  love  in  all  the  means  that  we  adopt ;  and  in 
the  whole  sphere  of  our  exertions  to  preserve  piuity  of  heart. 

"  My  friends  and  brethren  1  let  this  day,  consecrated  to  the  remembrance 
of  a  Saviour's  birth,  be  the  day  of  a  holy  renovation  of  our  union !  let  it  be 
the  day  of  a  holy  renovation  of  ourselves  for  the  purposes  of  our  calling ! 
let  the  joy  that  Jesus  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  be  one  with  the  joy  that  we  are 
united  in  his  service;  let  our  joy  be  the  joy  of  ^th  and  love  in  Him !  Let 
the  sacred,  the  divine  character  of  our  calling,  raise  us  fer  above  ourselves, 
and  above  the  dangers  of  human  weakness,  which  exist  in  our  union  as  in 
the  union  of  all  our  brethren.  Let  us  be  sincere  with  ourselves,  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves  by  the  vain  jingle  of  words,  let  us  not  contaminate  the 
holy  night  of  our  Lord  by  the  delusion  of  selfishness !  Whoever  seeks  in 
our  union  to  serve  himself  only,  let  him  depart  from  us  1  Whoever  makes 
our  union  a  scene  for  the  freer  indulgence  of  his  weakness,  let  him  depart 
from  us !  Whoever  feels  that  in  our  union  he  grows  more  frail  and  foulty 
than  he  would  have  allowed  himself  to  become  elsewhere,  let  him  depart 
from  us! 

"  We  are  brought  together  by  chance ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  but  let 
not  chance  keep  us  together  like  fishes  caught  in  a  net,  who  must  all  perish 
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iuj^wUm-  >o>v  i«o!  anfr  bmr  k  oonx:  10  aepaoK-  ^  Ttunr  frnrn  liuL 
I  Ik:  t»vur  u»  come,  viiesi  oar  mikn  mofli  ceaat  vt-  jdni  fimii  fir  tke 
v^  u  kvU.  U  15  eDoaeb !  It  is  eooosik !  Tht  goodneg  «t  God  hss  «etc»  t» 
ru^  U  v»(  us  a  tune  of  giace  azid  knz  Mifeine.  For  ftmm  v&b  hms  afaoed 
tlu4i  uua\  It  is  DOW  at  an  csmI,  it  mast  be  at  am  eai !  Wbacvor  does  Mft 
ivivu  tht'  holy  purpose  of  our  anion,  vboever  <LstsH»  x  67^  ks pDoeKS^  Id 
hiiu  (itipurt  from  us ! 

'*  iVly  brethren !  The  ties  of  chance  nmst  this  daw  he  liinini  !  ]!io  ccbs 
Uii  cait  henceforth  be  saffemd  to  exist  amone  as  ^ha  i^  «i^  Im^  aad 
righteousness.  Let  us  part  rather  than  perish!  We  Kxai 
tollow  every  one  his  own  appouited  way,  or  ebe  we  mats 
duy,  before  God  and  men,  with  one  heart  and  one  sool !  reaoKed  to  fiAoir 
our  common  calling.     Such  is  our  duty  diis  day ! 

<<My  friends,   my  brethren!    let  us  be   fiuthfbl  to  tfast  caSlii^;   let  as 
olieeriuUy  run  our  race  together !     I  am  the  weakest  amov  too.  bat  I 
ready  to  bring  any  sacrifice  that  may  be  required  of  me  for  te 
of  our  holy  purpose. 

<<My  friends  and  brethren!  be  you  also  ready  to  hnog  diose 
which  will  be  required  of  you !  They  will  not  be  small.  It  is  no  amsU 
matter  to  put  one's  hand  to  the  work  of  educatii^  mankind;  to  stand 
forward  among  men,  and  to  say:  'Come  to  us  and  see  die  gicot  thing 
which  we  propose  to  do  for  improving  the  education  of  the  human  nee,  for 
benefiting  the  world,  and  securing  the  welfare  of  our  species.' 

**  My  friends  and  brethren !  This  is  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of 
tlie  object  of  our  union,  and  we  ourselves  have  represented  it  nearly  in  the 
Mame  light.  Feeling  the  corrupt  state  into  which  education  has  fidlen,  and 
Muffering  under  its  mistakes,  the  world  has  awarded  confidence  to  the 
lutiguage  of  my  enthusiasm,  and  has  crowned  us  with  laurel,  when  we  had 
hardly  begun  to  search  after  the  means  by  which  a  beautiful  dream  mi^t 
))6  realized.  I  was  myself  under  a  great  mistake.  I  thought  the  way  to  my 
end  much  shorter  than  it  actually  is ;  while  the  incense  with  which  we  were 
|>erfumed,  as  well  as  the  unexpected  success  of  some  unripe  experiments, 
confirmed  us  in  that  mistake,  and  had  a  prejudicial  influence  on  our  union 
and  our  institution.  The  seeds  of  corruption  began  to  unfold  themselves 
arnong  us.  We  contradicted  one  another  witli  our  unripe  opinions  in 
dogmatical  arrogance,  and  ills  began  to  spring  up  in  our  house,  which,  when 
t\iii  fashion  of  praising  us  had  grown  old,  afforded  the  world  an  oppor- 
tunity of  abusing  us,  likewise  as  a  matter  of  fashion.  Our  time  of  trial  is 
come,  but  it  is  better  for  us  than  the  hour  of  vain  praise.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.  The  voice  of  censure  is  becoming  severe  against  us,  and  times  of 
trouble  are  at  hand.  My  poor  house  I  thy  lovers  are  become  thy  accuseis, 
and  know  thou  that  the  accusations  of  lovers  are  severe,  and  that  their  blame 
will  become  a  testimony  against  thee  in  the  mouth  of  thy  enemies.  My 
|M>or  bouse!   thou   art  grown   up  as  a  beautiful   flower  of  the  field;   the 
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gardeners  envy  thy  beauty,  because  it  shakes  the  faith  of  the  world  in  their 
hothouses,  and  verily  they  will  take  vengeance  upon  thee ! 

"  My  friends,  my  brethren !  despise  not  this  time  of  tribulation !  Our  gold 
will  be  purified,  and  the  heat  of  the  refiner*s  fire  will  bring  the  dross  to  the 
surface !  The  world  will  for  awhile  see  nothing  but  dross,  and  will  lose  for 
a  time  all  faith  in  the  gold,  which  is  underneath  the  drossy  bubbles. 

"  My  friends,  my  brethren !  let  not  this  ofifend  you,  but  rejoice  rather  that 
your  dross  shall  be  separated  from  the  gold  of  our  holy  cause.  If  the  dross 
be  permitted  to  swim  on  the  surface,  and  all  that  is  good  and  valuable 
among  us  be  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  which  cannot  see  beyond 
the  surface,  rejoice  ye !  The  hour  of  purifying  will  pass  over ;  the  vain 
dross  of  our  labours  will  be  thrown  away,  and  be  lost  like  chaff  in  the  fire, 
but  that  which  is  purified  will  remain.  Think  on  this,  pass  it  not  over 
lightly  I  Ask  yourselves :  '  ^Vhat  then  will  remain  V  much,  very  much,  of 
what  we  consider  as  gold,  is  now  boiling  up  with  the  dross.  But  be  ye  not 
offended.  The  gold  of  our  cause  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  outward  labours, 
in  our  outward  success ;  it  is  within  you ;  there  you  must  seek  it,  there  you 
shall  find,  there  you  must  value  it.  Our  cause  can  have  no  value  to  us, 
except  that  which  we  possess  in  ourselves ;  and  that  value  is  great,  it  cannot 
be  little,  nor  must  we  allow  ourselves  to  lose  it  in  the  unstable  estimation 
formed  of  our  external  undertaking,  like  a  diamond  in  a  heap  of  sand.  No  1  the 
intrinsic  value  of  our  cause  is  great.  It  requires  an  uncommon  elevation  of 
heart,  singleness  of  sight,  absolute  submission  to  the  guidance  of  Providence, 
indefatigable  exertion,  undaunted  courage,  constant  self-denial,  the  humility 
of  love,  and  the  strength  of  heroes. 

"  My  friends,  my  brethren !  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  our  aim  is  one 
which  hei"oes  only  can  hope  to  reach.  Whence  shall  we  get  that  heroic 
strength  of  which  we  stand  in  need  ? 

"  My  brethren !  remember  that  the  strength  of  the  Lord  is  made  perfect 
in  weakness.  The  Saviour  came  into  the  world,  lying  in  a  manger,  a  help- 
less infant ;  and  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  &ther  was  declared  unto 
poor  shepherds  that  kept  watch  over  their  fiocks. 

"  May  the  holy  reminiscences  of  this  day  inspire  us  with  a  high  and  holy 
courage  for  our  work.  My  brethren !  if  we  are  able  to  celebrate  this  festi- 
val in  the  spirit  of  our  noble-hearted  ancestors,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine 
Christians,  then  are  we  capable  likewise  of  accomplishing  our  work.  The 
Lord  Jesus  has  said :  '  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall 
say  unto  this  moimtain:  Remove  hence  to  yonder  placet  and  it  shall 
remove.'  My  friends,  if  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  though 
obstacles  should  lie  in  your  way  like  mountains,  whose  feet  are  rooted  in 
the  depth  of  the  earth,  and  whose  tops  reach  unto  heaven,  ye  shall  say  to 
them :  Remove  hence  to  yonder  place !  and  they  shall  remove.  My  firiends ! 
if  we  celebrate  this  holy  festival  in  true  feith,  we  shall  in  the  same  faith 
accomplish  our  task.     Cast  back  your  looks  upon  the  limes  of  old,  and  see 
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how  this  festival  wag  celebrated  by  true  £uth.  His  heart  filled  with  tbe 
Holy  spirit,  and  his  hand  with  gifts  of  human  kindness,  the  Christiaii  stood 
at  this  hour  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren.  Tlie  solemn  hour  of  heavenly  joy 
was  an  hour  of  sanctification  to  our  species.  The  earth  was  at  this  hour  s 
h<;avenly  earth.  The  dwelling-place  of  mortal  man  was  filled  with  the  bieadi 
of  immortality. 

'Mf  we  celebrate  this  hour  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  Christendomy  in  ibe 
spirit  of  better  days  that  are  gone  by,  our  hearts  will  be  filled  with  the  Hdy 
Spirit,  as  well  as  our  hands  with  earthly  gifts.  Thus  shall  eveiy  one  of  ns 
stand  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren,  in  the  cheerfiil  circle  of  our  children. 
With  the  hand  of  kindness  will  we  seek  their  hands,  and  their  eye  shall  find 
in  ours  the  beam  of  love.  Then  will  the  joys  of  this  day  be  to  us  heavenly 
joys,  then  shall  we  be  sanctified  in  the  rejoicing  of  this  hour.  Then,  my 
fiiends,  my  brethren,  will  our  house  be  a  heavenly  house,  and  the  dwelling- 
place  of  our  weakness  be  filled  with  the  breath  of  immortality. 

"  My  friends,  my  brethren !  the  fellowship  of  our  joy  will  then  be  a  fellow- 
ship of  love,  and  our  house  will  no  longer  be  built  on  sand.  Selfishness  and 
sensual  appetite  will  then  no  longer  rule  over  our  pleasures,  nor  embitter  our 
sufferings.  Our  union  will  no  longer  be  disturbed,  for  heartless  indifference 
will  be  banished  fi-om  among  us,  and  whoever  sins  against  love,  will  stand 
confounded  before  the  image  of  offended  and  weeping  love.  Then  shall 
our  union  rest,  not  upon  a  human  but  upon  a  divine  basis,  and  then  it  will 
and  must  become  a  source  of  blessing  to  all  its  members.  The  pangs  of  die 
suffering,  the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted,  and  the  burden  of  the  oppressed,  will 
then  disappear.  I  may  then  adopt  with  truth  the  language  of  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  say:  'I  cast  my  burden  upon  thee,  O  Lord ;  thou  wilt  sustain 
me.*  My  friends,  my  brethren  1  our  cause  is  secured,  if  the  fellowship  of  love 
dwell  among  us.  Oh  heavenly  Father,  grant  Thou  us  the  grace  of  fidlow- 
ship  in  Thy  Spirit  1 

^<A11  human  fellowship  disturbs  the  high  fellowship  of  love,  which  is  only 
to  be  found  in  a  divine  fellowship,  and  of  this  none  can  partake  but  those 
who  have  the  mind  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  follow  after  him  in  the  strength  of 
his  Spirit. 

'^  My  fiiends,  my  brethren !  let  this  holy  night  be  consecrated  by  earnest 
prayer  to  God  for  the  mind  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  for  the  strength  of  his  Spirit, 
that  our  house  may  be  established,  and  the  work  of  our  calling  accomplished 
in  the  fellowship  of  love. 

"  And  you,  my  beloved  children,  who  celebrate  this  Christmas  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  your  hearts,  what  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  We  wish  to  be  partakers  of 
your  simplicity,  of  your  childlike  joy.  We  know,  that  except  we  be  con- 
verted and  become  as  little  children,  except  we  be  elevated  to  the  simplicity 
of  a  childlike  mind,  we  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  shall 
not  attain  the  fellowship  of  love,  by  which  alone  our  house  can  be  established 
on  a  sure  foundation.     Beloved  children !  it  is  for  your  sakes  that  we  are 
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united  in  one  ^imily ;  oui'  house  is  your  house,  and  for  your  sakes  only  is  it 
our  house.  Live  in  our  feunily  in  the  simplicity  of  love,  and  trust  in  our 
faithfulness  and  our  paternal  affection  towards  you.  Be  ye  children,  be  ye 
innocent  children  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Let  this  festival  establish 
you  in  the  holy  strength  of  a  childlike  mind.  Behold  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world ;  behold  him  with  the  graces  of  holy  childhood  at  the 
bosom  of  his  mother;  behold  him  in  the  manger  with  the  sweet  look  of  holy 
innocence.  Remember  him,  how  he  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled 
with  wisdom,  and  how  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him ;  how  he  ivas  subject 
unto  his  parents ;  how  in  fear  and  love  towards  them  he  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man ;  how,  being  yet  a  child,  he  sat 
in  the  temple  in  the  midst  of  the  wise  men,  and  astonished  all  that  heard 
him  by  his  imderstanding  and  answers ;  how  grace  and  love  never  departed 
from  him  all  his  days ;  how  he  drew  the  souls  of  men  towards  him  by  the 
excellency  of  his  life ;  how  he  took  unto  him  little  children,  and  declared 
their  sweetness  and  simplicity  to  be  the  source  of  life  everlastmg  in  and  with 
God ;  how  his  grace  and  love  was  made  manifest  in  his  sufferings  and  death, 
as  the  power  of  God  to  the  salvation  of  mankind ;  how  it  forsook  him  not 
even  in  the  last  hour,  that  in  the  midst  of  its  torments  his  lips  instilled  con- 
solation into  the  soul  of  his  mother.  Oh,  my  children,  may  this  solemn  hour 
inspire  you  with  that  spirit  of  grace  and  love  that  was  in  Him,  and  may  you 
be  preserved  in  it  all  the  days  of  your  lives !  We  too,  my  children,  stand  in 
need  of  your  grace  and  love,  to  nourish  and  to  strengthen  those  paternal 
feelings,  which  we  pray  God  that  he  may  grant  unto  us,  and  without  which 
we  cannot  render  you  any  service  of  love  and  lighteousness. 

"  Children,  let  the  graces  of  childhood  elevate  our  souls,  and  purify  us  of 
all  contamination  of  anger,  and  wrath,  and  hastiness  in  your  education. 
May  your  love  animate  our  hearts  and  refresh  our  spirits,  that  we  may  not 
grow  weary  in  the  duties  of  our  ofBce. 

"  Children,  I  must  conclude :  I  will  again  speak  to  you  in  a  little  while. 
For  the  present  let  it  suffice.  Children,  young  men,  men,  friends  and 
brethren,  let  our  Christmas  be  unto  us  a  day  of  holiness !  May  God  in 
heaven  sanctify  it  unto  us !  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  and  meekness  of  heart  among  the  children  of  men !    Amen  !^' 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Pestalozzi  as  a  Writer — The  Swiss  Journal — Address  to  my 
Fatherland — Figures  to  my  Spelling-book, 


As  a  \vriter  Pestalozzi  deserves  no  less  than  in  other 
respects  to  be  held  in  high  estimation ;  for,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  his  style  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  vague- 
ness of  his  expression,  and  sometimes  tedious  by  repeti- 
tion, yet  there  are  few  whose  works,  labouring  under  simi- 
lar disadvantages,  have  attained  an  equal  degree  of  popu- 
larity, or  been  productive  of  a  greater  amoimt  of  good. 
His  writings  will  not,  it  is  true,  be  perused  by  the  idle  or 
the  curious ;  but  those  who  are  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  cause  which  he  advocated,  and  the  value  of  his  practi- 
cal exertions  while  engaged  in  its  service,  will  not  be  deterred 
by  mere  defects  of  fonn  from  following  the  track  of  so 
benevolent  and  enlightened  a  mind  through  the  intricate  and 
sometimes  obscure  paths  on  which  he  wandered,  in  the  hope 
of  enjoying  the  full  noonday  of  that  light,  whose  faint 
glimmers  even,  kindled  in  his  heart  the  sacred  flame  of  en- 
thusiastic self-devotion.  If  we  see  a  man  during  more  than 
sixty  years  perseveringly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  one  great 
object,  and  after  repeated  disappointments  gathering  each 
time  new  strength  for  renewed  exertions.  We  can  neither 
doubt  that  his  zeal  springs  from  an  internal  source  of  truth 
and  love,  nor  can  we  be  indifferent  to  the  changes  which  his 
feelings  »nd  ideas  must  have  undergone  in  the  course  of  so 
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arduous  a  career.  We  shall  not  esteem  it  a  light  favour  to  be 
admitted  behind  the  scenes  and  to  watch  in  the  development 
of  his  own  mind  the  gradual  victory  of  truth  over  innate 
darkness  and  imbibed  prejudice. 

The  main  topic  of  Pestalozzi's  literary  labours  was  to  set 
forth  and  illustrate  the  principles,  on  the  ground  of  which,  he 
anticipated,  rather  than  pretended  himself  to  realise,  not  a 
mere  improvement  in  the  system  of  tuition,  but  a  funda- 
mental reform  in  the  march  of  human  civilization.  But 
while  his  eye  was  steadily  fixed  upon  the  point  in  the  hea-  . 
vens  in  which  he  .expected  the  sunrise  of  a  new  era  in  the 
education  of  mankind,  he .  was  neither  blind  nor  indifferent 
to  the  shades  which  the  purple-tinged  morning  clouds  cast 
over  the  earth  around  him.  He  was  privileged  to  witness 
that  long  succession  of  gigantic  events  by  which  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  civilized  world  was  changed,  and  which  would 
have  astonished  and  aroused  any  generation  except  the  selfish 
and  nerveless  one  to  which  the  signs  were  given.  Pestalozzi 
shared  not  the  indifference  of  his  contemporaries ;  almost 
every  stage  of  the  history  of  his  times  is  marked  by  some 
word  of  warning  or  advice  to  his  countrymen,  who  were 
thoughtless  enough  to  expose  th6  weak  vessel  of  their  repub- 
lic to  the  furious  waves  and  insidious  eddies  of  the  revolution. 
Among  the  numerous  productions  of  his  pen  which  have 
reference  to  the  political  position  and  the  moral  state  of  the 
Swiss  at  different  periods,  the  most  remarkable  are  his  "  Swiss 
Journal,"  which  forms  a  prologue,  and  his  "  Appeal  to  the 
purer  and  nobler  Feelings  of  his  Countrymen,"  which  may 
be  considered  as  an  epilogue,  to  the  great  drama ;  while  his 
"  Fables,"  or,  as  he  called  them,  his  "  Figures  to  his  Spelling- 
book,"  give  a  painful  but  true  picture  of  the  degradation  into 
which  human  nature  sinks  when  deriving  its  light  firom  the 
fallacies  of  reason  and  putting  its  trust  in  the  violence  of  brute 
force.  The  object  of  these  writings  was  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  those  deeper  causes  of  the  welfare  or  ruin  of 
nations  which  are  overlooked  or  underrated  by  "  the  craft"  of 
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politicians,  and  to  point  out  the  existence  of  a  moral  order 
of  things,  overruling  in  retributive  justice  the  shortsighted 
enactments  of  man. 

The  Swiss  Journal,  published  in  weekly  numbers,  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  the  Spectator,  the  Examiner,  the  Rambler, 
&c.,  contains  essays,  occasionally  illustrated  by  anecdote,  on 
the  corruption  of  servants  in  great  houses ;  on  the  temptations 
which  sunound  females  of  the  lower  classes,  and  on  the 
severity  of  the  law  against  them,  especially  in  cases  of  infan- 
ticide, contrasted  with  the  impunity  of  their  seducers ;  on  the 
abuse  of  the  law-forms  for  defeating  the  ends  of  justice;  on 
the  want  of  evenhanded  justice  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  man  of  connexions  and  the  man  without  connexions  ;  on 
the  oppression  exercised  in  levying  rents  and  tithes  on  church 
property;  on  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  game  laws  in 
France  before  the  revolution;  on  the  hypocrisy  of  liberal 
sentiments  among  the  privileged  classes  and  their  indifference 
to  the  real  sufferings  of  the  people ;  on  popular  education ;  on 
domestic  economy  among  the  lower  classes;  on  the  preva- 
lence of  honest  principles  in  the  legislative  acts  of  former 
times,  compared  to  the  laxity  and  the  compromising  spirit  of 
modem  legislation;  on  thfe  influence  of  different  occupa- 
tions on  the  character  of  the  people ;  on  the  state  of  the 
peasantry  and  of  the  manufacturing  classes;  on  the  best 
interests  of  landed  proprietors ;  on  the  disadvantages  attached 
to  commercial  wealth ;  on  parochial  administration ;  on  the 
corruption  of  high  life ;  on  medical  police ;  on  the  destructive 
effects  of  quackery  and  superstition ;  on  insanity ;  on  the 
tendency  of  the  penal  laws  by  the  mode  of  their  administra- 
tion to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  sources  of  crime ; 
on  the  infamy  of  police  spies  and  informers ;  on  the  organi- 
zation of  prisons;  on  the  moral  improvement  of  criminals; 
on  the  defects  of  charity  schools ;  on  the  duty  of  society  to 
secure  to  every  individual  the  means  of  gaining  an  honest 
livelihood,  and  on  a  variety  of  other  topics  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. 
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On  the  anniversary  of  the  emancipation  of  Switzerland 
from  the  yoke  of  tyranny  in  the  days  of  WiUiam  Tell  and 
Arnold  Winkelried,  is  inserted  the  following 

"ADDRESS  TO  MY  FATHERLAND. 


a 


1782, 


"  Their  armies  are  annihilated,  their  castles  are  broken ;  the  ruins  of  their 
bulwarks  rolled  down  into  our  valleys:  the  contest  is  decided. 

''Thou  art  Free! 

"  Thus  spake  to  Helvetia  her  guardian  angel,  on  the  triumphal  day  of  her 
liberty. 

"  *But  suffer  thy  people  to  enjoy  this  freedom  in  all  the  purity  in  which  I 
now  give  it  to  thee,  or  it  will  be  taken  from  thee,'  added  the  guardian  angel, 
with  menacing  countenance,  with  a  frown  on  his  brow,  and  a  cloud  over 
his  eye. 

"Helvetia's  sons  understood  the  warning  of  the  oracle,  and  lived  for 
centuries,  like  brethren,  in  their  mountains  and  vallies. 

"  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  a  spark  of  discord  began  to  glimmer,  but  the 
guardian  angel  extinguished  it  speedily,  for  the  men  of  Helvetia  lived  as 
brethren,  and  the  children  of  the  great  and  noble  walked  hand  in  hand,  and 
arm  in  arm,  with  the  children  of  the  peasant,  who  being  free  was  equally 
noble,  though  not  of  blood.  None  of  the  confederates  said  to  another: 
'  Thou  art  inferior  to  me.' 

"  Our  people  feared  God,  and  loved  their  rulers ;  for  they  were  the  sons 
of  the  guardian  angel,  the  nursing  &thers  of  our  liberty. 

"  Our  people  were  manly  and  strong,  faithful  and  true,  plain  spoken  and 
upright,  industrious  and  happy,  sober  and  merciful,  and  blessings  rested 
upon  the  mansions  of  the  great  and  the  cottages  of  the  humble. 

"  The  highborn  Helvetian  was  as  one  of  the  people,  and  the  common 
man  was  high-minded,  for  both  were  prosperous  and  contented. 

"  Guardian  angel  of  Helvetia,  show  me  once  more  the  sires  of  thy  land. 
Cause  to  appear  before  my  eyes  the  image  of  the  founders  of  our  union  and  liberty. 

"  I  see  them ;  men  of  high  stature,  with  majestic  beards  flowing  down  to 
their  girdles,  and  mighty  swords  hanging  at  their  sides;  but  their  coimte- 
nances  friendly  and  cheerful;  their  arms  scaled  with  iron,  but  ever  ready 
for  the  embrace  of  pious  affection;  their  hands  terrible  in  the  battle,  but 
^thful  in  promise ;  they  live  for  those  vrhom  they  love,  and  die  for  those 
to  whom  they  have  sworn. 

"  I  see  them,  the  sires  of  our  Union,  assembled  in  the  temple  of  liberty ; 
the  glory  of  Helvetia's  guardian  angel  shining  in  the  darkness  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  the  sires  of  the  Union,  prostrate  on  their  knees,  vowing  before  God 
and  all  the  saints,  everlasting  fineedom  to  their  &therland. 

"  And  a  voice  resounds  through  the  vaults  of  the  temiple — 
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^'^The  laws  of  your  cities,  the  laws  of  your  land,  are  the  guaianlees  of 
your  liberty !  Kneel,  ye  sires,  and  swear  again !'  And  the  meQ  of  Hehnefis 
knelt  again,  and  swore  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  cities,  to  the  laws  of 
their  land. 

^  And  their  oath  re-echoed  three  times  from  the  vault  of  the  temple,  and 
three  times  the  glory  of  the  angel  in  the  sanctuary  shone  as  the  flame  of  die 
heavenly  sun. 

'<  And  the  sons  of  the  sires  that  were  in  the  temple  remembered  for  cen- 
turies the  miracles  of  the  day  when  the  oath  of  their  Union  was  sw<mi. 

<<  And  the  generous  mothers  of  t;he  land  taught  for  centuries  to  Helvetia's 
children  the  prayer  of  their  sires,  which  they  offered  up  to  God,  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  angel  of  freedom  in  the  temple,  and  the  hymn  of  conooid 
which  their  sires  sung  when  they  embraced  each  other  in  the  brotherly  love 
of  that  day. 

^  Sanctify,  O  Helvetian,  the  memory  of  that  day !  prostrate  thjraelf  in 
gratitude  before  the  guardian  angel  who  taught  our  fiithers  for  centuries  to 
grant  the  blessings  of  freedom  to  the  people  of  Helvetia,  and  to  tender  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  the  meanest  citizen,  that  he  might  feel  himaetf  Ae 
beloved  and  befriended,  honoured  and  protected  son  of  his  country. 

<< Guardian  angel  of  Helvetia!  during  centuries  thou  causedst  our  fetfaeES 
to  respect  and  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  according  to  the  oath  of  &ai 
sires!  They  required  nothing  of  their  country,  for  they  wanted  little  and 
were  contented  with  their  own. 

^  Guardian  angel  of  this  country !  during  centuries  thou  madest  oar 
Others  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  good  of  the  land,  and  to  Ibnnd 
the  dignity  of  their  frunilies  upon  the  moderation  of  private  life,  consider- 
ing the  public  weal  as  the  best  guarantee  of  domestic  happiness,  and  the 
dissipation  of  frishion  as  the  ruin  of  both. 

'<  Guardian  angel  of  this  land !  during  centuries  thou  causedst  the  fiidien 
of  Helvetia  to  regard  above  all  the  claims  of  public  morality,  and  to  view 
with  contempt  the  children  of  wantonness,  bom  for  a  curse  to  the  world  in 
the  palaces  of  courtiers  and  fiivorites. 

^  During  centuries  Helvetia  flourished  under  the  rule  of  men,  who  never 
said  to  the  people :  *  we  are  your  kings !'  nor  ever  polluted  the  ears  of  their 
children,  nor  the  ears  of  the  people  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country  wilfa 
the  wicked  cant  of  that  speech.  ♦ 

"Peace  and  concord,  happiness  and  joy,  piety  and  simplicity,  courage 
and  fruthfulness,  justice  and  love,  obedience  and  wisdom,  united  men  of 
different  ranks  in  ancient  Helvetia  into  one  body. 


•  This  is  not  directed  against  royal  authority,  as  by  law  established,  which 
Pestalozzi  duly  respected,  but  against  the  vain  pomp  with  which  some  of  the 
Swiss  aristocrats  of  that  time  mimicked  royalty.  As  a  republican,  bom  and  bred, 
he  was  of  course  fully  impressed  with  the  inferiority  of  a  monarchical  government 

B. 
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'^  Guardian  angel  of  this  land !  before  thy  altar  the  poor  and  humble 
Helvetian  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  great  and  the  rich,  who  was  his  benefactor 
and  his  father,  and  they  united  with  one  accord  in  the  thanks-offering  of 
liberty. 

"But  now — oh!  hide  thy  countenance,  and  mourn,  thou  priest  of 
liberty ;  thy  altars  are  without  a  gift ;  the  people  of  Helvetia  are  burning 
incense  on  the  altars  of  strange  gods !  the  people  of  Helvetia  have  become 
as  the  starving  people- in  the  lands  of  the  kings  round  about  them,  and  they 
plead,  in  the  anxiety  of  hunger  and  destitution,  for  the  smallest  fragments 
that  are  left  of  their  much-modified  and  quahfied  rights :  the  sons  of  those 
men  who  knew  nothing  but  their  £itherland,  now  know  nothing  but  them- 
selves, and  become  every  day  more  precise  about  matters  which  concern 
the  honour  and  interest  of  their  £unilies,  while  they  forget  the  honour  and  in- 
terest of  that  country,  to  which  their  families  owe  their  existence  and  their  glory. 

"Hide  thy  countenance,  O  priest  of  liberty;  the  people  of  Helvetia  sacri- 
fice on  the  altars  of  false  honour,  on  the  altars  of  avarice  and  dissipation. ' 

"Wicked  men  quibble  with  the  laws  that  our  sires  have  established; 
and  the  sons  of  the  nobles,  and  the  sons  of  the  rich,  cast  off  the  sons  of  the 
people,  and  say  to  them :  *  we  have  no  communion  with  you,  for  we  are  the 
sons  of  your  kings  whom  ye  serve.'  Yet  among  the  people  of  Helvetia, 
among  those  that  are  cast  off,  there  are  men  whose  sires  sat  upon  the 
thrones  of  the  land  in  the  day  of  union  and  liberty. 

"  Guardian  angel  of  Helvetia !  appear,  oh  appear  again,  and  be  gracious 
unto  us,  as  thou  wert  gracious  unto  our  fathers ! 

"  Show  thyself  again  in  the  glory  wherein  thou  shonest  on  the  day  of 
union  and  liberty. 

"He  comes,  he  comes,  the  guardian  angel  of  liberty !  I  behold  him!  but 
his  countenance  is  veiled,  his  eye  filled  with  tears ;  and  with  a  deep  and 
mournful  tone  resounds,  through  the  mountains  and  valleys,  the  warning 
voice  of  the  God  to  whom  Helvetia  is  dear ! 

"  '  Ye  men  of  Helvetia !  what  were  ye  in  the  day  when  I  gave  freedom  to 
your  land,  and  what  was  it  that  you  viranted  then  V 

"  *  Ye  men  of  Helvetia !  return  to  what  you  then  were,  and  seek  no  more 
than  you  wanted  at  that  day !  You  are  not  the  sons  of  kings,  ye  nobles ! 
and  ye,  children  of  the  land,  return  to  the  hearts  of  your  fathers ;  regain  the 
hearts  of  those  that  are  erring  among  the  sons  of  the  nobles,  for  to  their  sires 
you  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  of  love,  of  fideUty. 

"  *  Children  of  the  land !  strive  not  with  your  fathers ;  regain  their  hearts 
by  love  and  faithfulness,  by  gratitude  and  obedience !' 

"  Guardian  angel  of  Helvetia !  raise  thy  voice  louder,  and  let  thy  words 
be  heard  on  every  mountain  and  in  every  valley ! 

"  '  Ye  men  of  Helvetia  !  flee  discoid,  for  by  discord  you  sink  to  the  level 
of  the  countries  who  divide  their  bread  with  their  kings. 

"  <  Ye  men  of  Helvetia !  great  and  small !  industry  and  zeal  in  the  service 
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of  your  country  established  your  bouses ;  depart  not  from  tbe  &sbion  of  your 
fore&thers,  and  from  tbe  duties  of  your  stations :  let  your  houses  flourish  ibr 
ever  by  industry  and  zeal  in  tbe  service  of  your  country/ 

^  Guardian  angel  of  Helvetia !  still  louder  raise  thy  voice ;  send  it  as  the 
voice  of  thunder  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  from  valley  to  vaDey ;  cause 
tbe  hearts  of  the  upright  to  throb !  Let  Helvetia's  nobles^  for  the  sake  of 
their  country,  remain  lowly  as  tbe  people,  for  evermore;  let  Hdvclii^s 
people  continue  in  gratitude  and  fiutfafiilness  to  the  firtbers  of  the  land,  in  all 
simplici^  and  uprightness;  let  our  nobles  remain  fidthful  to  their  country, 
and  grateful  towards  tbe  people  from  whom  they  have  received  greater  good 
than  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  king  to  bestow. 

<<  Guardian  angel  of  the  land !  raise  thy  voice,  and  send  it  as  a  voioe  of 
thunder  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  from  valley  to  valley,  that  they  ma^ 
know  that  freedom  belongs  to  the  people,  and  that  the  guardians  of  freedom 
owe  fidelity  without  a  breach  to  the  land  and  its  law.  With  a  voice  of 
thunder  declare  the  great  truth,  that  the  bberty  of  aU  is  in  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  all. 

t  ^^  Angel  of  liberty,  defend  us !  Oh,  defend  for  ever  this  small  spot  of  eaidi 
in  the  bands  of  this  people ! 

^  Guardian  angel  of  the  land !  preserve  the  rulers  of  Helvetia,  that  &ey 
may  never  cease  to  be  the  Others  of  the  people,  and  that  the  universal  tie  of 
the  fetberland  may  bind  us  more  and  more  firmly  together.  Ob!  raise  us 
up  again,  and  kindle  tbe  last  spark  of  patriotism  that  is  left  in  our  veins  into 
a  mighty  flame  when  danger  lurks  behind  our  mountain-passes,  and  wild 
torrents  threaten  to  inundate  our  peaceful  fields ;  then  kindle  tbe  remaining 
spark  of  our  ancient  fire  into  a  sacred  flame,  that  we  may  battle  and  die  for 
the  fiuherland,  Helvetia's  feithfiil  sons !"' 

The  voice  of  this  appeal  reached  not  the  hearts  of  Hel- 
vetia's children;  the  ambition  of  those  that  had,  and  of 
those  that  coveted,  power,  involved  Switzerland  in  the  horrors 
of  the  Revolution ;  and  tyranny,  feeling  its  end  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, became  more  hideous  in  the  unnatural  effort  of 
its  last  struggle.  The  heat  of  parties  rose  with  every  day,  and 
Pestalozzi,  who  had  given  up  the  hope  of  reclaiming  his 
coimtrymen  from  the  precipice,  to  the  borders  of  which  he 
saw  them  hastening,  depicted  the  feelings  and  ideas  which 
the  development  of  events  suggested  to  him,  in  a  series  of 
allegorical  tales,  published  under  the  title  "  Figures  to  my 
Spelling-book,  or  to  the  Elements  of  Thought/'  The  spirit 
in  which  they  originated,  is  thus  characterized  by  himself  in 
the  first  fable : 


THE    PAINTER    OF    MEN.  Ill 

"  The  Painter  of  Men, 

''He  stood  at  his  easel,  and  the  people  thronged  round  him,  and  one  of 
them  said :  '  So  thou  hast  turned  painter  ?  Verily  thou  hadst  done  better  to 
mend  our  shoes/ 

"  And  he  answered :  '  I  would  have  mended  shoes  for  you,  I  would  have 
carried  stones  for  you,  I  would  have  drawn  water  for  you,  I  would  have  died 
for  you,  but  you  would  not  have  any  of  my  services ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
compulsory  idleness  of  my  despised  existence,  what  else  could  I  do  but  to 
learn  painting !' " 

• 

A  few  more  of  them  will  not  be  read  without  interest : 

"  The  Mushroom  and  the  Grass. 

'-'The  mushroom  said  to  the  grass:  'I  spring  up  in  one  moment,  while 
thou  must  grow  for  a  whole  summer,  in  order  to  attain  what  I  am  in  an 
instant.* 

"  <  Very  true,'  replied  the  grass,  '  before  I  am  worth  any  thing,  thy  perpe- 
tual worthlessness  may  spring  up  and  perish  hundreds  of  times.' 


"  The  Storm  and  the  Snow-Flake, 
"  The  storm  tore  here  and  there  a  branch  off  the  trees,  but,  when  it  ceased, 
there  fell,  without  a  breath  of  wind,  a  snow  whose  little  flakes  broke  thousands 
of  branches  to  one  which  the  storm  had  torn  down. 


"  The  Blue  Sky  and  the  Clouds, 
"A  peasant  boy  took  umbrage  at  the  clouds,  and  said  to  his  father:  *I 
wish  they  would  not  again  cover  the  beautiful  blue  sky !'    And  the  father 
answered :  *  Poor  child!  what  do  you  get  from  the  fine  blue  sky?  .  It  is  the 
grey  clouds  that  bring  us  blessings/ 


"  The  well-watered  Land, 

"  *  What  a  blessed  valley  this  must  be !'  said  a  man,  who  saw  a  great  many 
springs  sending  their  waters  into  it  from  the  neighbouring  mountain. 

"  But  a  man  who  lived  in  the  valley,  said :  '  We  have  too  many  fountains^ 
they  convert  our  plain  into  a  morass.' 


«  The  Dignity  of  Tools. 
''.Tongs,  hammer,  and  file,  boasted  against  all  other  iron :  '  Our  master,  the 
smith,  arms  his  right  hand  with  us,  when  he  forges  you/ 
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'^  All  iron  was  silent,  but  an  old  bone-sboe  replied :  '  I  baTe  once  heaid 
a  king  say,  that  of  all  men  there  were  none  be  despised  so  much  as  those 
whom  he  must  hire  for  the  purpose  of  laying  hold  of  the  odten,  and 
merirg  and  filing  them/ 


"^  The  Flame  and  the  Tallow. 

<^  <  I  am  always  adiamed  to  see  myself  so  near  to  thee,*  said  the  flame  to  the 
tallow. 

''The  tallow  answered:  '1  thought  thou  wast  a^fhamed  of  losmg  nc^ 
because  then  thou  always  disappearest' 

^ '  Foolish  grease/  replied  the  flame, '  it  is  true  that  I  shine  ooly  as  long  as 
I  liTe  upon  thee,  but  1  am  ashamed  of  letting  it  be  known.* 


"  Tht  M  Tcnctr, 

**  An  old  tower  was  going  to  ruin ;  every  day  diere  were  tiles  and  backs 
falling  down  from  it. 

**  A  poor  drireller  that  dweh  in  it,  Texed  that  he  could  no  longer  cooeed 
the  state  of  his  tower  from  die  passer  b%',  had  the  rubbish  that  fefl  fiom  it 
during  the  day,  gathered  together  every  erening,  and  laid  up  in  a  doA 
comer. 

"A  ne^fcour,  seeing  ^lis,  said:  *Tbat  will  tjA  prevent  thy  tower  fiooi 
fidlJDg,  friend  V  ^  I  know  it,'  said  die  other,  '  yet  I  must  clear  the  ground  of 
all  this  mbbish.*  And  his  neightonr  ^iS^'^A  a^ain :  '  But  tliat  wiD  do  the 
to-jrer  no  zood/ 

"  And  be  replied:  *  I  know  it  well,  b-^it  pny  let  mh  alocie,  arid  doo't 
me  witn  5>ich  remarks  ofk  mv  miserv.     I  am  contented  if  nobodr  sees  it-* 

^  The  ceizziit^xir  said  no  more,  but  z^ve  him  a  look  of  pity.     He 
stood   the  kwk,  and  added:  *  I  am  at  last  contented,  eren  if  I  cm  bst 
persuade  myself  that  nobody  sees  my  misery.* 


~  Tie  Coek-^nnme. 
^  Master  Ata»ice- — *  Wbv  does  the  cock  alwitr-  crow  beftfe  dioa 
"  Labourer  Cheulful. — ^*Tbat  I  may  have  a  mioment  to  :bink  as  a 
befcre  I  most  work  like  a  brzte.* 


''AW  Yet. 

"^  The  waters  rase  higher  and  hi^iff ,  and  there  ^k2s  do  hope  fer  the  t31^^ 
except  by  opening  tbe  dike  whidi  protected  the  pork,  and  abandonm^  all  ib 
partridges,  and  hares,  and  stags,  to  the  fury  of  the  waves. 

'"The  taoaatET  stood  entreatTiig  dwir  lacdljcd.  '  Xoc  yet,'  w^  his  ausngr. 
The  danger  kmcased,  and  the  peopfe  kneh  down  befioce  him,  and  cried: 
*  We  aheD  aD  perish  widi  ocr  wives  asid  ocir  children,  uni^s^  yoQ  permit  Ak 
dfte  to  he  cot  open.* 
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^  But  the  landlord  loved  the  beasts  in  the  park,  and  the  people  in  the 
village  he  knew  not.  Their  prayer,  therefore,  appeared  to  him  a  guilty  indif- 
ference to  the  preservation  of  his  park,  and  their  kneeling  before  him  a  repre- 
hensible importunity.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said  angrily :  ^  Not  yet;'  and 
once  more,  '  Not  yet'  was  on  his  lips,  when  the  dike  broke,  and  the  waters 
filled  the  park  and  swallowed  up  both  beast  and  man. 


"  The  Lesson  which  the  Ape  learned  from  the  Serpent, 
^A  young  ape  was  meditating  a  long  time  and  could  not  find  out  what 
humility  was;  at  last,  seeing  a  serpent  crawling  on  his  belly,  he  said  to  his 
mother :  ^  To  sneak  thus  through  the  world  without  hands  or  feet,  is,  I  suppose, 
what  they  call  humility  V 


«  The  Oak  and  the  Grass, 

''  One  morning  the  oak  said  to  the  grass  which  grew  imder  its  branches : 
*  Thou  art  very  ungratefiil  not  to  acknowledge  the  blessing  which  thou  enjoyest, 
of  being  covered  in  the  fix)st  of  winter  with  the  leaves  which  I  shake  off  in 
autumn. 

"  But  the  grass  replied :  *  Thou  deprivest  me,  with  thy  branches,  of  my 
share  of  sun,  dew,  and  rain,  and  with  thy  roots  of  my  portion  of  nourish- 
ment from  the  ground ;  boast  not  therefore  of  the  almsgiving  of  thy  foliage, 
with  which  thou  art  obliged  for  the  sake  of  thy  own  roots  to  cover  my  linger- 
ing existence.* 


"  The  two  Pastures. 

"  The  one  was  rich,  but  the  flock  was  tormented  in  the  day  by  grinning 
apes,  and  firightened  at  night  by  lurking  foxes. 

'^The  other  was  dry  and  poor,  but  no  ape  disturbed,  and  no  wild  beast 
attacked  the  animals  that  fed  there. 

"And  the  sheep  having  tried  both,  entreated  their  shepherd,  saying: 
*  Dear  shepherd,  lead  us  never  again  to  that  rich  pasture ;  for  we  would 
rather  starve  a  little,  being  undisturbed  and  safe,  than  fill  our  bellies  under 
perpetual  annoyance  and  danger.' 


**  Hensy  Eagles,  Moles,  and  Mice, 
5* The  hens  boasted  of  their  sight,  and  said  to  the  eagle:  *Even  the 
smallest  grain  is  cleaiiy  distinguished  by  our  eyes.'  *  Poor  hens,'  replied  he, 
*  the  first  mark  of  an  acute  sight  is  not  to  see  those  things  which  strike  a  hen.' 
The  moles  also  spoke :  ^  This  dreadfiil  sun  is  the  death  of  all  light ;  and,  in 
fact,  there  is  no  clearness  at  all,  except  here  underground.'  And  the  mice 
applauded  loudly,  and  prayed  to  Jove:  *  Avert  firom  us  for  evermore  the 
dazzling  rays  of  the  sun,  and  grant  us  the  quiet  light  of  our  holes.' 

I 
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"  Toby  the  Drain-Digger. 

''Toby,  having  inherited  a  swampy  fann,  drained  it  well  in  all  directioiis; 
but  when  the  land  was  dry,  he  cultivated  it  miserably. 

''  Yet  he  lived  and  died  a  great  admirer  of  his  skill  in  agnculture,  of  wliioh 
he  considered  the  art  of  draining  the  most  essential  branch. 


"  Christopher  and  his  Watch. 
'"If  I  set  thee  going  thou  wilt  wear  out,  and  in  winding  thee  up  I  mi^ 
overwind  thee,'  said  Christopher,  to  whom  a  watch  had  been  bequeatiied ;  and 
ailer  mature  reflection  he  settled :  *  Thou  hadst  better  stand  still,  even  at  lint 
risk  of  thy  rusting.' 

"  The  Privilege  of  the  Fishes. 
"  The  fishes  of  a  pond  complained  that  they  were,  more  than  their  neigh- 
bours in  other  ponds,  persecuted  by  the  pikes.  Whereupon  an  old  pike, 
who  was  the  judge  of  the  pond,  pronounced  this  sentence:  ^That  the 
defendants,  to  make  amends,  should  in  future  permit  every  year  two  common 
fishes  to  become  pikes.' 

"  Equaliti/. 
"  A  dwarf  said  to  a  giant :  '  We  have  equal  rights  I'    '  Very  true,  my  good 
fellow,'  replied  the  giant, '  yet  thou  canst  not  walk  in  my  shoes.' 


^^  Alderman  Big. 
"  Alderman  Big  came  drunk  as  usual  from  the  tavern,  and  met  in  his  way 
Mr.  Small,  master  tailor,  who  was  drunk  also.  The  alderman,  indignant  at 
this  sight,  said  to  his  beadle :  '  Beadle,  put  me  up  against  the  wall,  and  take 
Master  Small  to  the  watchhouse,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  city.  Statute 
Book,  p.  71.'  The  beadle  did  as  the  alderman  had  directed  him,  and  took 
the  tailor  to  the  watchhouse,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  city ;  and  ailer  this  he 
returned  and  led  Alderman  Big  home  to  his  wife,  agreeably  to  the  privileges 
of  the  same  city. 


"  Where  shull  it  End? 
"  His  sire  trusted  in  his  armour  and  his  sword ; 
His  grandfather  in  his  fist ; 
His  father  in  his  tongue ; 
He  trusts  in  his  quill : 
In  what  shall  his  son  trust  ? 


"  The  two  Magistrates. 
" '  I  am  again  weary  to  death,  and  yet  they  are  not  satisfied,'  said  a  grovel- 
ling magistrate  at  the  close  of  his  session. 
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"  And  another,  who  understood  the  art  of  governing  excellently  well, 
replied :  '  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  never  £itigued,  and  yet  they  are  always 
contented  with  me/  The  grovelling  one :  *  I  would  buy  thy  secret  with 
gold,  if  it  were  for  sale/ 

"  The  good  magistrate :  '  It  would  be  to  thee  of  no  use.  When  Kitty 
cooks  her  turnips,  and  Johnny  dungs  his  land,  and  Harry  waters  his  donkey, 
I  pass  on  whistling,  and  think  to  myself:  What  is  that  to  thee  V 

"  The  grovelling  ohe :  '  Well,  and  I  think  the  village  would  go  to  ruin,  if 
I  had  not  knowledge  of  every  thing/ 


Political  Horoscope. 

"  ^This  poor  invalid  will  soon  die,'  said  Joe.  'Oh,  no,  replied  Harry, 
'there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  for  his  existence/  and  he  rested  his  argu- 
ment on  the  sohdity  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  skeleton.'' 


i2 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Appeal  to  the  Purer  and  Nobler  Feelings  of  my  Countrymen — 

Portrait  of  Bonaparte. 

The  last  of  Pestalozzi's  political  writings  which  remains 
to  be  noticed,  viz.  his  "Appeal  to  the  Purer  and  Nobler 
Feelings  of  my  Countrymen,"  published  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  French  usurper,  when  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
looking  forward  to  the  restitution  of  peace  and  liberty, 
affords  striking  evidence  of  the  changes  which  had  been 
produced  in  his  views  during  the  eventful  interval.  His 
attention  was  no  longer  directed  towards  the  secondary 
causes  of  social  corruption ;  he  traced  the  ruin  of  nations  to 
the  degradation  of  their  character,  and  this  degradation  to 
the  neglect  of  the  infant  in  the  cradle.  Hence  while  his 
countrymen  were  deliberating  on  the  forms  of  government 
which  they  were  to  adopt,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  order  of 
things  established  under  the  French  eagles,  he  addressed 
them  on  the  spirit  which  the  nation  and  its  rulers  ought  to 
cherish,  and  which  done  could  prevent  their  present  deliver- 
ance from  being  a  mere  transition  to  another  captivity. 

"Be  not  deceived,"  he  says,  "oh  my  country!  Thy  liberty,  thy  happi- 
ness, will  not  drop  down  firom  the  clouds.  Nations  generally  attain  no 
greater  prosperity  than  that  which  they  deserve:  nor  is  this  thy  sacred 
hour  given  thee  for  the  display  of  perfection.  May  God  grant  that  thou 
mayest  employ  it  in  preparing  for  a  better  state.  There  are  no  transitions  in 
nature  from  the  deepest  corruption  at  once  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfectioiL 
All  the  transitions  of  nature  are  gradual :  deadly  illness  is  not  followed  by 
health,  but  by  convalescence,  and  a  careful  attention  to  the  days  of  convales- 
cence alone  can  lead  again  to  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  health.  My  country  1 
the  present  period  is  for  thee  only  a  time  of  convalescence,  and  the  blessings 
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which  it  may  bring  thee  will  entirely  depend  on  thy  turning  it  to  account 
scrupulously  and  with  holy  soUcitude. 

"  Friends  of  humanity !  Others  of  generations  to  come !  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.  The  real  internal  blessings  of  humanity  are  not  the  fruits  of  the 
external  forms  of  the  civil  constitution,  but  of  the  morally  and  spiritually 
sound  condition  of  the  individuals.  And  therefore,  wherever  there  is  a 
failing  of  holy  soUcitude  for  the  individual  improvement  of  our  species,  there 
all  external  advantages  of  social  constitution  will  be  fruitless. 

*'  Be  not  deceived,  oh  my  country !  A  charmer  is  presenting  to  thy  eyes 
a  garden  of  fruitfril  trees;  thou  art  amazed ;  and  himgry  and  languishing  thou 
stretchest  out  thy  hand  for  one  of  its  fruits,  and  behold,  in  an  instant,  the 
whole  garden  disappears  from  before  thy  eyes.  There  is  a  terrible  illusion 
in  constitutional  freedom,  especially  when  newly  established.  Be  not 
deceived,  oh  my  country !  Slow  is  the  growth  of  every  good  tree,  and  much 
time  passes  away  before  it  is  full  grown,  and  yields  fruit  in  abundance.  A 
small  seed  is  deposited  in  the  ground,  which  soon  springs  up ;  but  its  stem 
is  feeble,  and  its  growth  is  arrested  all  the  winter,  and  every  winter.  It  con- 
tinues for  years  like  the  growth  of  man,  and  like  man  it  requires  care  and 
attention  during  the  whole  period  of  its  growth.  Wild  shoots  spring  up  fitjm 
its  roots,  which  must  be  cut  off;  its  tender  bark  is  nibbled  by  the  hungry 
hare,  against  which  it  must  be  protected  by  an  envelope  of  straw ;  its  roots 
are  turned  up  by  wild  boars,  who  must  be  kept  away  by  strong  hounds,  by 
fire  and  sword ;  its  stem  is  bent  by  the  wind,  and  must  be  sustained  by  props. 
Even  the  plough  which  opens  the  soil  around  it,  will  injure  its  roots,  imless 
the  ploughman  guide  the  blade  with  an  attentive  hand.  Such  is  the  fostering 
care  required  for  the  growth  of  a  tree  .which  springs  up  from  the  seed,  or  has 
been  transplanted  while  its  stem  is  yet  delicate. 

"  But  if  thou  mean  to  be  cleverer  than  the  peasant,  who  gives  that  care  to 
his  tree,  or  impatient,  like  an  autocrat,  who,  wishing  to  surround  a  newly  built 
palace  in  great  haste  with  beauty  and  refreshing  shade,  digs  out  grown  trees, 
cuts  their  roots  and  their  branches,  and  then  plants  them ;  what  else  canst 
thou  expect  but  to  fare  like  him,  and  to  see  ten  of  the  old  trunks  die  away 
to  one  that  prolongs  a  lingering  existence. 

"Oh  my  country!  old  constitutions  thus  curtailed  in  root  and  branches,  and 
transplanted  into  a  new  soil,  prosper  no  more  than  old  trees  when  so  treated. 
Blessed  art  thou,  my  country,  if  thou  be  able  to  nurse  up  new  constitutions, 
from  a  seed  of  truth  and  life,  and  to  bestow  upon  them  that  maternal  soli- 
citude which  they  will  require.  Blessed  art  thou,  if  thou  canst  preserve 
thyself  from  being  blinded  against  the  most  urgent  and  the  most  sacred 
claims  of  this  present  period,  by  a  wicked  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  power, 
which  can  never  produce  the  fruits  of  wisdom  and  holy  solicitude.^' 

Such  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  whole  work,  which 
occupies  a  full   octavo   volume.    To   enter   into   its   details 
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would  be  foreign  to  the  purpos'e  of  the  present  pages ;  and 
it  may,  therefore,  suflfice  to  subjoin  the  following  extract, 
which,  as  concerning  the  extraordinary  individual  whom  the 
age  raised  up  for  a  scourge  to  itself,  has  more  than  local 
interest : 

^  Of  all  that  Bonaparte  did,  to  desecrate  the  holy  power  of  kings,  and 
to  crush  the  rights  of  humanity  under  the  footsteps  of  his  assumed  majesty, 
nothing,  perhaps,  has  had  so  destructiTe  an  effect  upon  the  basis  of  Inunan 
civilization,  by  striking  at  all  the  most  sacred  relationships  of  life,  as  die 
sway  which  his  tendency  to  view  mankind  only  in  their  collective  capacity, 
induced  him  to  exercise  over  the  property  of  the  church,  of  schools,  and 
othei  charitable  foundations,  as  well  as  of  corporations.  The  divine  jnstiee 
of  that  higher  view,  which  had  from  time  immemorial  connected  such  pro- 
perty not  with  the  state  as  a  mass,  but  with  individual  bodies  or  mCTibers  in 
the  state,  was  trampled  upon  by  the  barbarian  foot  of  unhallowed  power, 
with  a  violence  and  a  cunning  unequalled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

**It  is  true,  Bonaparte  was   not  the  inventor   of  that  political   theofy? 
according  to  which  all  this   property  was  to   become  the  property  of  the 
whole  mass.    That  theory  existed  before  his  time ;  but  there  existed  likewise 
a  secret  consciousness  of  its  injustice,  even  in  the  hearts  of  its  advocates^ 
which  prevented  them,  generally   speaking,   from    carrying  their  project 
openly  and  fully  into  effect    Their  desires  were  as  lawless  as  his,  bat  his 
courage  was  superior  to  theirs ;  and  by  the  example  of  his  own  boldness,  he 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  last  trace  of  that  warning  voice  in  the  soul 
of  every  man  whom  he  employed  as  a  political  tool  in  the  service  of  his 
selfish  views.    The  glaring  manifestation  of  the  evil,  therefore,  was  no  doubt 
his  work,  whereas  the  evil  itself  had  long  before  taken  deep  root  in  most  of 
our  governments.    Religion,  education,  and  domestic  life,  which  ever  were, 
and  ever  will  be,  the  only  guardians  of  individual  rights  against  the  encroadi- 
ing  influence  of  the  mass,  had  been  shaken  in  their  very  foundations  by  the 
cold  and  selfish  tendency  of  our  civilization ;  and  the  persons  employed  by 
the  church  and  civil  bodies  in  the  administration  of  their  various  Ainds,  bad 
lost  the  holy  reverence  which  our  forefathers  had  for  the  nature  of  that  sort 
of  property,  and  the  scrupulous  honesty  with  which  they  presided  over  its 
use.    That  which  had  been  committed  to  the  hands  of  mankind  as  a  sacred 
deposit,  was  no  longer  acknowledged  as  such  by  those  into  whose  hands  the 
trust  was  placed.    Church  property  was,  in  the  hands  of  many  clergymen, 
and  even  of  clerical  bodies,  no  longer  subservient  to  the  holy  purposes  of 
Christianity;    charitable   foundations  were   no    longer   administered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor;  school  funds  were.no  longer  made  available  for  what  is 
most  essential  to  the  education  of  youth ;   lastly,  the  cor{)orate  property  of 
towns  and  ])arishes  was  no  longer  applied  to  tlie  general   improvement  of 
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those  cities  and  parishes,  and  to  the  promotion  of  all  their  individual  inte- 
rests. 

^^The  abuses  gradually  introduced  in  the  administration  of  such  ftinds  , 
had  transferred  the  advantages  arising  out  of  them  fiom  the  real  proprietors 
to  the  trustees,  an  evil  which  would  naturally  lead  to  the  interference  of  the 
higher  powers.  Bonaparte  was  entirely  right  in  not  allowing  property 
which  was  intended  for  the  service  of  religion,  but  had  been  alienated  from 
that  service,  to  rot  within  the  walls  of  convents,  and  to  poison  the  political 
atmosphere  by  their  corrupt  exhalations;  he  was  certainly  right  in  prevent- 
ing the  property  of  towns  and  parishes  from  being  spent  in  civil  lists  to  the 
privileged  families  of  municipal  and  parochial  power  bearers;  he  was  cer- 
tainly right  in  not  permitting  school  tods  to  be  applied  to  the  humbug  of 
a  narrow  and  superficial  education,  directly  opposed  in  its  tendency  to  the 
claims  of  true  civilization ;  he  was  certainly  right  in  objecting  to  chaiitable 
fbundations  becoming  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  their  administrators,  who, 
regardless  of  &e  destitution  and  starvation  of  the  actually  poor  and  needy, 
lavished  their  funds  upon  the  genteel  support,  as  it  was  called,  of  the 
fashions  and  vanities  of  families  of  extraction,  ruined  by  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation ;  he  was  certainly  right  in  not  acknowledging  any  longer  the  correct- 
ness of  those  accounts,  as  audited  by  privileged  families  and  their  creatures. 

"  The  nature  of  sovereign  power,  as  the  guardian  of  individual  rights,  and 
protector  of  the  weak  and  suffering,  not  only  gave  him  a  right,  but  imposed 
upon  him  a  solemn  obligation  to  interfere  decidedly  with  every  such  viola- 
tion of  the  primitive  and  most  sacred  relationships  of  society,  but  his  right 
of  interference  was  entirely  derived  from  his  position  as  sovereign,  and  from 
the  duties  which  that  position  involved,  and  was  entirely  unconnected  with 
his  personal  standing.  He  had  no  right,  therefore,  to  appropriate  the  funds, 
the  mal-administration  of-  which  he  was  bound  to  oppose,  to  his  own  per- 
sonal use  or  to  the  purposes  of  his  empire,  at  the  expense  of  the  individual 
interests  that  were  involved  in  their  right  application;  he  had  no  right  to 
seize  them  for  covering  the  wants  of  the  military,  finance,  and  police  systems 
created  by  him,  and  satisfying  the  claims  of  his  avaricious  agents.  He  ought 
to  have  exerted  his  sovereign  power,  as  a  power  derived  from  God,  for  ar- 
resting the  abuse  which  those  whom  the  state  protects  in  their  possessions, 
might  be  tempted  to  make  of  their  property,  to  the  injury  of  any  of  their 
fellow-citizens  or  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  weal. 

"But  considering  Bonaparte's  character,  his  career,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  it  nrnst  be  admitted  that  it  was  not  easy  for 
him  to  take  so  just  a  view  of  this  matter.  A  rich  man  can  hardly  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  so  likewise  a  man  who,  with  a  character  and  an 
energy  like  Bonaparte's,  rose  up  in  the  midst  of  an  enervated  generation, 
and  who  was  carried  along  in  his  career  by  all  the  charms  snd  impulses  of 
universal  corruption  come  to  its  full  maturity,  could  hardly  regard  his  sove- 
reignty as  a  sacred  office,  by  which  he  was  bound  to  exert  his  power  in  the 
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service  of  views  and  objects  entirely  foreign  to  him ;  he  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  make  between  church  property  and  other  charitable  and  corpo- 
rate foundations  on  one  hand,  and  the  public  revenue  on  the  other,  that 
distinction  which  can  only  arise  out  of  a  higher  view,  generally,  of  the  social 
relations.  The  peculiar  difficulty  of  his  position  is  not  sufficiently  taken 
into  account;  and  when  I  see  certain  people,  whose  weak  powers  are  per- 
severingly  engaged  in  hunting  up  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purposes,  so  very  forcibly  struck  by  the  greater  wickedness  of  the  energetic 
chase  instituted  by  the  late  lion,  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  whisper  to 
them :  '  He  that  is  vnthout  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  him. 

'^  On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  true  that  he  seemed  not  made  to  realize 
the  ideal  of  a  king  in  the  true,  the  divine  sense  of  the  word;  he  was  not 
made  to  form  the  centre  for  every  thing  great,  good,  and  holy,  that  might  be 
found  in  the  state,  and  among  mankind  at  large.  If  he  had  been,  if  he  had 
exercised  against  himself  that  heroic  strength  which  he  exhibited  in  his 
struggle  against  the  world,  if  he  had  conquered  himself  for  the  sake  of  his 
brethren,  for  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity,  he  might  have  been  the  deli- 
verer of  our  deeply  degraded  age,  the  fostering  angel  of  Europe,  the  crown 
of  its  sages,  the  sovereign  of  its  hearts.  But  he  was  nothing  of  all  this;  he 
conquered  not  himself,  he  would  not  in  any  thing  become  equal  to  his 
fellow-men,  his  brethren.  He  was  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  but  con- 
quered by  himself,  overpowered  by  his  own  weakness,  and  by  a  selfishness 

ill  suited  to  the  elevation  to  which  he  was  raised The  events  of 

his  career  had  at  an  early  period  marred  in  him  that  germ  of  pure  and  holy 
feelings  which  is  deposited  in  the  bosom  of  every  great  man ;  all  that  was 
truly  generous  in  him  was  destroyed ;  yet  the  consciousness  of  the  powers 
of  which  his  soul  was  possessed,  gave  him  a  feeling  of  superiority,  in  which 
contempt  for  those  who  could  get  no  ascendancy  over  ,him,  veas  combined 
with  impatience  of  all  control.  In  the  moment  of  decision  he  felt  diat 
unable  to  command  himself,  he  vtras  able  to  sway  the  world,  and  he  became 
an  autocrat,  and  the  scourge  of  the  world,  destined  to  rouse  manlcind  from 
the  slumber  of  weakness  and  sloth,  to  show  forth  the  spirit  and  the 
character  of  that  war  which  our  carnal  nature  ever  wages  against  morality 
and  sanctified  humanity,  and  to  exhibit  all  the  abomination  and  all  the  honors 
of  that  conflict. 

'^  In  that  war  he  was  successfiil ;  had  I  not  faith  in  God,  I  should  say,  he 
was  successfiil  in  the  work  of  hell  as  no  mortal  and  no  sinner  was  before 
him.  I  am  unable  to  give  a  picture  of  what  he  made  of  himself.  The 
word  which  stands  for  ever  as  the  landmark  between  humanity  and  inhu- 
manity, the  watchword  of  all  tyrants  hardened  in  the  wicked  principle  of 
treating  mankind  as  collective  masses,  the  word  which  Cain  dared  to 
pronounce  against  God  Almighty,  *  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  V  that  woid 
was  established  by  Bonaparte  as  a  maxim  of  government,  with  infinitely 
more  energy  and  success  than  by  any  ruler  before  him,  and  it  lasted  long. 
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very  long,  before  that  word  of  blasphemy  caused  him  to  become  a  fugitive 
and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth.  His  war&re  against  humankind  prospered 
in  the  south  and  in  the  north,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Volga.  With  tiger^s 
strength  he  vindicated  as  a  right  what  his  predecessors  had,  as  cunning 
foxes,  gained  by  subterfuge,  carefully  evading  every  discussion  of  their 
rights. 

^^His  career  was  great.  God  who  directs  the  affairs  of  mankind,  made 
use  of  him  for  the  purpose  of  warning  this  generation,  more  emphatically 
than  any  former  generation  had  been  warned,  against  that  stumbling  block, 
which  has  ever  obstructed  and  ever  will  obstruct  the  welfare  of  society,  viz. 
the  preference  given  to  the  mass  in  its  collective  capacity  over  the  just 
claims  of  its  individual  members. 

^In  the  gigantic  aspect  of  this  man,  who  even  in  his  inhumanity  was 
almost  a  subject  of  admiration,  we  have  been  made  to  feel  more  deeply 
than  ever  the  world  had  felt  it,  the  vanity  and  abomination  of  the  social 
compact  when  it  has  reference  to  the  mass  only,  and  not  to  the  individuals 
that  compose  it.  In  his  example  we  have  been  made  to  see  more  clearly 
than  ever  before  the  world  had  seen  it,  how  liable  man  is,  in  the  full  collec- 
tive enjoyment  of  the  carnal  mind,  to  harden  himself  against  the  most 
sacred  wants  and  claims  of  individual  existence;  and  to  consider  every 
suggestion  of  the  lust  and  wantonness  of  the  corrupt  mass,  as  a  sacred  right 
of  humanity,  as  a  sacred  political  right,  highly  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
human  nature. 

"  It  is  astonishing  to  see  what  support  he  gained  for  himself  by  the  exer- 
cise of  his  wicked  power.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  world  would 
bow  and  worship  before  him ;  and  with  the  word  of  blasphemy  on  his  lips 
he  obtained  from  the  much  lauded  martyr  of  the  claims  of  the  holy  see 
and  of  the  Roman  church,  to  be  anointed  by  him  with  the  holy  oil  in 
a  Christian  temple,  as  successor  to  the  most  Christian  kingdom,  and  the 
apostolic  empire. 

"  The  rapidity  with  which  he  enslaved  the  minds  of  men,  from  the  lowest 
rabble,  up  to  the  heads  of  churches  and  states,  and  the  long  continuance  of 
the  bondage  in  which  he  kept  them,  is  ever  to  be  considered  as  a  master- 
piece of  human  art  in  the  deepest  corruption  of  which  man  is  capable. 

"  This  was  not  the  work  of  his  sword.     Before  his  sword  the  world  fled 
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but  the  blood  which  he  shed  witli  it,  won  him  no  hearts.  No,  the  blood 
which  he  shed,  the  wastes  which  he  created,  the  widows  and  the  orphans 
which  he  made  desolate,  won  him  no  hearts.  The  submission  of  men's 
minds  to  his  rule  was  not  the  work  of  his  sword,  but  of  his  genius,  which 
laid  hold  of  the  weakness  of  the  age  with  irresistible  power.  He  spoke  to 
the  honour  of  the  age :  *  Contaminate  thyself  for  me,  and  crown  thou  for  me 
the  beggar  and  the  scoimdrel  V  And  the  honour  of  the  age  ceased  to  be 
honour ;  it  contaminated  itself,  and  crowned  for  him  beggars  and  scoundrels. 
He  spoke  to  the  courage  of  the  age :   ^  Be  regardless  of  justice,  and  bold  like 
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myself  m  injustice!'  And  the  courage  of  the  age  regarded  not  justice,  and 
was  bold  in  injustice  like  himself.  He  spoke  to  the  lustof  the  age:  ^Assist 
thou  me,  and  for  my  sake  outdo  thyself  1'  And  the  lust  of  the  age  came  to 
his  assistance,  and  surpassed  itself  in  his  service.  He  spoke  to  the  light  of 
the  &g^ :  *•  Vanish  thou  from  the  sight  of  the  nations,*  and  shine  only  to  me, 
and  through  me,  and  for  me!'  And  the  light  of  the  age  was  changed  into 
darkness  for  the  nations,  and  he  alone  saw,  and  no  one  saw  but  through  him, 
and  for  him.  He  spoke  to  the  faith  of  the  age :  'Be  thou  unfaithful  for  my 
sake  1'  and  the  faith  of  the  age  became  unfaithful  for  his  sake.  He  spoke 
to  the  industry  of  the  age :  '  In  chains  shalt  thou  work  for  me  1'  and  the  in^ 
dustry  of  the  age  worked  for  him  in  chains.  He  spoke  to  the  men  of  his 
age :  '  If  you  do  this,  I  will  reward  you !'  and  the  men  of  his  age  and 
their  rulers  shrunk  from  no  deed,  however  abominable,  however  base,  how- 
ever revolting,  for  they  lusted  after  his  revmrd.  And  he  said  again  to  the 
men  of  his  age :  '  If  you  do  it  not,  I  vdll  take  vengeance  upon  you.'  And 
the  men  of  his  age  and  their  rulers  regarded  nothing,  however  holy,  regarded 
not  the  feelings  of  their  own  bosoms,  nor  the  throbbings  of  their  own 
hearts,  for  the  fear  of  his  vengeance.  He  vras  the  soul,  he  vns  the  brea:di, 
he  vras  the  spirit  and  the  life  of  every  impulse  of  violence  in  his  day.  He 
was  the  centre  of  every  lawless  feeling,  of  every  imjust  deed,  from  die 
throne  and  the  session  board  down  to  the  alehouse.  He  was  the  soul  of  all 
thinkers,  and  of  all  poUticians,  whose  philosophy  and  whose  politics  went 
not  beyond  the  five  senses.  But  he  wad  also  a  terror  and  a  cause  of 
wailing  to  all,  who  vnth  similar  desires  in  their  hearts,  had  not  the  same 
marrow  in  their  bones,  nor  the  same  blood  in  their  veins;  whose  senses 
were  not  supported  by  an  equal  strength  of  nerve. 

''This  was  his  character,  this  his  power,  this  the  secret  of  his  ascendancy, 
this  his  prop  when  he  rose  to  the  throne,  when  he  taught  mankind  a  lesson 
such  as  the  world  had  not  been  taught  for  centuries,  in  the  darkness  of  an  adul- 
terated civilization,  on  the  reference  which  sovereign  power  ought  to  have  to 
the  primitive  claims  of  individual  existence,  on  the  necessity  of  a  power 
raised  above  the  corruption  of  the  mass,  and  the  degradation  of  its  tools; 
on  the  virant  of  a  holy  king,  whom  both  his  character,  and  the  law  of  fais 
kingdom  would  constitute  the  free  father  of  all  his  children,  and  the  guar- 
dian of  the  rights  of  every  individual  amongst  them;  on  the  contrast 
between  a  divine  and  a  carnal  spirit  in  power,  in  subjection,  and  in 
freedom. 

"  It  was  his  will  that  Europe  should  erect  him  a  temple,  under  whose  high 
arches  no  sunbeam  should  penetrate ;  but  on  whose  altar  a  flame  was  to  ham 
bright  above  all  flames  that  ever  were  kindled  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  in  the 
brightness  of  that  flame  should  be  read  the  words : 

"this  is  the  light  which  BONAPARTE  GRANTS  TO  EUROPE." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Works   on  Education — Leonard  and  Gertrude — Evening   before 
a  Festival-Day  in  the  House  of  a  pious  Mother, 

Such  were  Pestalozzi's  views  and  feelings  on  the  political 
changes  which  the  world  underwent  in  his  time.  A  repub- 
lican by  birth,  he  held  the  blessings  of  freedom  in  high 
estimation ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  he  was  not 
an  admirer  of  empty  words,  and  accordingly  he  incurred,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  the  displeasure  not  only  of  those 
that  hated  freedom  in  itself,  but  also  of  those  who  paid  an 
idolatrous  worship  to  its  name.  The  same  reason,  however^ 
which  caused  his  writings  on  those  topics  to  be  less  appre- 
ciated in  their  time,  imparts  to  them  a  more  permanent  inte- 
rest. We  love  to  see  how  a  man,  equally  distinguished  by  his 
genius  and  by  the  earnest  solicitude  with  which  he  watched 
over  the  destinies  of  mankind,  judged  of  the  spirit  of  his 
own  time :  and  even  those  whose  interest  in  Pestalozzi  has 
reference  only  to  his  discoveries  and  labours  in  the  field  of 
education,  ought  not  to  remain  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
connexion  which  he  saw  between  that  subject  and  the  orga- 
nization and  development  of  human  society;  for  it  is  only 
by  applying  universal  principles  to  the  pecuUar  wants  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  that  we  can  expect  to  reap  from  them 
practical  fruits;  such  fruits  as  may  yield  a  remedy,  not 
against  the  tangible  evils,  of  which  the  voice  of  the  multi- 
tude complains,  but  rather  against  the  radical  disease  of 
which  they  are  symptomatic. 

That  this  was  Pestalozzi's  great  object,  those  of  his  works 
which  treat  professedly  of  instruction  and  education,  testify 
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no  less  than  his  pohtical  wiitings ;  so  much  so  that  they  can 
hardly  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  his  views  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  world  generally,  and  of  his  country 
in  particular.  This  is  the  case  especially  with  Leonard  and 
Gertrude,  which  as  the  first-fruit  of  his  genius,  and  as  the 
result  of  his  first  experiment  for  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
has  an  eminent  claim  to  our  attention.  Amidst  all  the  dis- 
couragements of  an  apparent  failure,  and  the  sufferings  of 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  brought  on  by  his  enterprising 
spirit  and  too  sanguine  a  reliance  on  the  active  philanthropy 
of  his  contemporaries,  its  author  deposited  in  it  the  ims^es 
with  which  his  imagination  was  filled,  as  if  anticipating  that 
the  gloom  of  future  struggles  would  tarnish  in  his  soul  the 
brightness  of  his  first  love  for  mankind.  The  contrast 
between  the  virtues  of  the  cottage  and  those  of  the  palace 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vices  of  the  lower  orders  and  those 
of  the  higher  ranks  on  the  other,  is  exhibited  in  the  succes- 
sive scenes  of  a  dramatic  novel;  and  among  the  improve- 
ments discussed  and  practically  adopted,  in  the  progress  of 
the  story,  education  forms  a  prominent  part.  The  costume, 
especially  that  of  the  villagers,  is  Swiss,  although,  for  the 
sake  of  personifying  the  "  good  magistrate,"  the  scene  is 
laid  in  a  district  supposed  to  be  under  feudal  dominion. 

,  "  In  the  village  of  Bonnal  there  lived  a  Bricklayer,  v^^hose  name  vna 
Leonard,  that  of  his  wife  Gertrude.  He  had  seven  children  and  good  em- 
ployment.   But,  unfortunately,  he  allowed  himself  frequently  to  be  enticed  to 

the  public-house Gertrude  vras  the  best  woman  in  the  whole  village; 

but  she  and  her  blooming  children,  were  in  danger  of  sinking  into  the  deepest 
misery  and  destitution  because  of  Leonard's  liking  to  the  glass.'' 

Gertrude  endeavours  by  her  exertions  to  arrest  the  gi'ow- 

ing  ruin  of  the  family,  but  sometimes  she  is  overpowered  by 

the  prospect  of  despair  before  her  eyes.     Such  a  moment  of 

anxiety,   and    of  loud  crying   to   God,   is  the   Wednesday 

evening  before  Easter ;  and  Leonard,  on  his  return  home  at 

a  late  hour,   finds  his  family  in  a  situation,  which  might 

well  arouse  the  slumbering  voice  of  conscience  in  the  heart 

of  a  father.     His  repentance  is  sincere,  but  his  hope  feeble, 

for  he  is  deep  in  debt  with  the  publican  Hummel,  who  is 
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at  the  same  time  bailiff^   and   whose  mercy   can  only  be 
prolonged  by  continued  visits  to  his  tap-room.    The  appre- 
hensions of  a   guilty  conscience  deter  him   from  following 
the  advice  of  his  wife,  by  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Amheim,  the  lord  of  the  manor;  he  knows  that  evidence 
against  his  character  might  easily  be  obtained,  and  is  afraid 
of  the  vengeance  of  the  avaricious  bailiff.     In  this  difficulty 
Gertrude    resolves    to    go    herself  to  the  manor-house   at 
Amburg,  where  she  is  encouraged,  by  a  kind  reception,  to 
represent  the  distress  of  her  family,  and  to  pray  that  her  hus- 
band might  be  assisted  in  extricating  himself  from  the  snares 
of  Hummel.    The  result  is,  that  at  a  pubhc  meeting  of  the 
villagers  in  the  churchyard,  Amheim  engages  Leonard  for 
the  building  of  a  new  church,  then  in  prospect,  and  shortly 
after  gives  Hununel  the  choice  between  losing  his  office  and 
giving  up   his  public-house.     The  gradual   development  of 
these  events  in  the  interval  between   Holy  Thursday  and 
Easter  Monday,  affords  the  author  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  variety  of  interesting  scenes,  in  which  the  character  of  the 
different  parties  is  finely  illustrated.     Some  of  them,  in  the 
style  of  Dutch  paintings,  present  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
base  cunning  and   gross   selfishness  by  which,   under  the 
influence   of   vice    and    dissipation,    the   lower  orders   are 
degraded ;  while  others  in  higher  taste  exhibit  the  sublime 
spectacle  of  piety  in  its  most  glorious  aspect,  when  separated 
from  all  that  the  world  values  and  admires.     Of  this  latter 
kind  is  the  following : 

EVENING  BEFORE  A  FESTIVAL-DAY  IN  THE  HOUSE 

OF  A  PIOUS  MOTHER. 

"  Gertrade  was  yet  alone  with  her  children.  The  events  of  the  week,  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  festival  Easter-morning  filled  her  heart.  In  thoughtfiil 
silence  she  prepared  the  supper,  took  firom  the  closet  the  Sunday  clothes  for 
her  husband,  herself,  and  her  children,  and  laid  them  all  ready  for  to-morrow, 
that  no  earthly  care  should  distract  her  mind  on  the  holy  day.  And  when 
she  had  completed  it  all,  she  assembled  her  children  round  the  table  to  pray 
with  them. 
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'<  It  was  her  custom  on  Saturdays,  to  remind  the  children^  in  the  hour  of 
evening  prayer,  of  their  faults,  and  of  such  occurrences  as  were  calculated 
peculiarly  to  interest  and  to  edify  them. 

**And  this  day  especially  she  remembered  the  loving-kindness  of  God 
towards  her  during  the  past  week,  and  she  wished,  as  &r  as  possible,  to 
impress  deeply  and  indelibly  upon  the  minds  of  her  children  the  mazlcs 
which  she  had  received  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 

'^The  children  sat  round  her  in  silence,  with  their  little  hands  folded 'for 
prayer,  and  the  mother  said  to  them : 

'^  ^  Children,  I  have  to  tell  you  of  good  things.  Our  dear  &ther  has  had 
this  week  very  excellent  work  given  him,  by  which  he  will  earn  much  mote 
than  he  could  do  before ;  and  we  may  hope,  my  children,  to  eat  our  bread 
in  future  with  less  care  and  sorrow. 

'^  ^Give  thanks,  therefore,  unto  God,  our  loving  Father  in  Heaven,  for  his 
goodness  towards  us,  and  remember  often  the  old  times,  when  I  was  obliged 
to  portion  out  to  you  every  mouthful  of  bread  with  care  and  anxiety'.  (Mi ! 
it  grieved  my  heart  many  a  time  that  I  could  not  give  you  sufficient,  but  our 
"kind  Heavenly  Father  knew  that  he  would  help  us,  and  that  it  was  better  for 
you,  my  dears,  to  be  accustomed  to  poverty  and  patience,  and  to  letai 
to  conquer  your  own  desires,  than  to  live  in  plenty.  For  man,  when 
he  has  whatever  he  likes,  is  liable  to  grow  thoughtless,  and  to  forget  God 
and  not  to  do  what  is  best  and  most  beneficial  for  himself.  Oh !  remember^  as 
long  as  you  live,  my  children,  our  days  of  poverty,  and  the  distress  and  tiie 
sorrows  which  we  have  endured;  and,  if  we  be  better  off  hencefordi, 
my  children,  be  mindful  of  those  who  are  suffering  in  want,  even  as  you 
have  been  suffering.  Never  forget  what  it  is  to  be  visited  by  want  and 
hunger,  that  you  may  always  be  merciful  towards  the  poor;  and  that  you 
may  be  willing,  if  you  have  a  morsel  to  spare,  to  give  it  to  those  that  have 
not.    Yes,  you  are  willing;  are  you  not  my  children  V 

"  *  0  yes,  dear  mother  1'  replied  the  children, '  surely  we  will  do  it.' 

"  Mother, — *  Well  then,  Niclas,  whom  dost  thou  know  that  suffers  most 
from  hunger  r 

^'Niclas. — ^* Mother!  'tis  Rudeli.  Thou  wast  yesterday  with  his  fother. 
He  is  almost  starving;  he  eats  grass  off  the  ground.' 

"  Mother, — ^  Shouldst  thou  like  to  give  him  thy  supper  now  and  then  V 

"  Niclas. — *  0  yes,  mother  1  may  I  to-morrow  V 

"  Mother. — ^  Yes  thou  mayest.' 

"  Niclas. — '  That's  very  nice.' 

*^  Mother. — *  And  thou  Betty !  to  whom  wouldst  thou  give  thy  supper  now 
and  then?' 

"  Betty. — '  I  can't  think  just  now,  to  whom  I  should  like  to  give  it.' 

"  Mother. — *  Canst  thou  not  think  of  a  child,  then,  that  must  go  vrithoat 
food  sometimes  ?' 
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"  Betty. — 'O  yes,  I  can  mother  T 

"  Mother. — <  Why  then  canst  thou  not  tell  to  whom  thou  wouldst  give  ? 
Thou  art  always  so  scrupulous,  Betty/ 

"  Betty. — *  Well,  mother,  I  know  now/ 

«  Mother.—^  To  whom  V 

^^  Betty. — ^^To  Marx's  Beteli.  J  saw  her  to-day  digging  out  rotten 
potatoes  from  the  bailiflTs  dunghill. 

'^Niclas. — <  O  yes,  mother!  and  I  saw  her  too:  and  I  looked  in  all  my 
pockets  for  bread,  but  I  had  not  a  mouthful  left :  if  I  had  but  kept  it 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer !' 

^^The  mother  then  asked,  in  the  same  way,  the  other  children  likewise;  and 
they  were  all  delighted  at  the  idea  of  giving  their  suppers  to  poor  children 
to-morrow. 

^The  mother  let  them  enjoy  their  delight  for  a  while,  and  Ihen  she  said 
to  them :  ^  Thaf  s  enough,  my  children ;  now  think  what  beautiful  presents 
his  lordship  has  made  you/ 

"  *  Oh  yes,  the  new  glittering  pennies,  wilt  thou  show  them  to  us,  mother? 
said  the  children. 

"  ^  Yes,  afler  prayers,'  said  the  mother. 

"And  the  children  exulted  with  joy. 

"  *  You  are  too  noisy,  my  children,'  said  the  mother.  *  If  something 
good  comes  to  you,  always  think  on  Grod,  who  gives  us  all  things.  If  you 
do  that,  children,  you  will  not  be  wild  and  boisterous  in  your  joy.  I  like 
to  be  cheerful  with  you,  my  dears !  but  when  people  are  loud  and  violent 
in  their  joy  or  their  sorrow,  evenness  of  temper  and  peace  of  heart  are  lost : 
and  a  man  who  has  not  a  still,  quiet,  and  glad  heart,  cannot  be  happy. 
Therefore  we  ought  always  to  have  the  fear  of  God  before  our  eyes.  Your 
morning  and  evening  prayers  are  on  purpose  that  you  i^iould  not  forget  this : 
for  people  that  thank  God  and  piay  to  him,  aie  neither  immoderate  in  their, 
joys  nor  comfortless  in  their  sorrows.  And  therefofe,  my  children,  we 
should  try,  especially  in  the  hour  of  prayer,  to  be  still  and  quiet.  You  see,, 
children,  if  you  thank  your  &ther  for  anything,  you  do  not  shout  aad  make 
a  noise ;  you  ML  round  his  neck  i^lently  or  with  a  few  words,  and  when  it 
goes  near  to  your  hearts,  the  tears  come  into  your  eyes.  So  it  is  with  God, 
my  dear  children.  If  you  are  very  much  rejoiced  at  the  good  he  does  you^ 
and  if  you  have  it  in  your  heart  to  thank  him,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  make 
many  words  or  much  noise,  but  the  tears  wiH  come  in  your  eyes  when  you 
think  how  kind  your  Heavenly  Father  is.  That  is  the  good  of  praying,  you 
see ;  one's  heart  should  always  remain  thankful  towards  God  and  man ;  and 
if  you  pray  aright,  you  will  do  aright  likewise,  and  you  will  be  in  favour  with 
God  and  man  all  your  lives.' 

"  Niclas. — ^  We  shall  be  in  favour  with  the  good  lord  at  Ambuig  too,  if  we 
do  right;  didst  not  thou  say  so  yesterday,  mother?' 
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*^  Mother — ^YeSy  childroi,  he  is  a  very  good  and  pioui  man.  M^ 
God  lewaid  him  for  all  that  he  has  done  for  us !  I  hope  he  will  be  plrmrd 
with  thee,  Nidas,  by  and  by !' 

*^Nicla$. — *V)\  do  all  he  would  wish  me  to  do;  I  will  do  myllung 
for  him,  just  as  for  thee,  and  for  our  £idier,  because  he  is  so  TCfy  good/ 

^  Mother, — ^That's  right  Nidas.  Always  think  so,  and  tfaou  waj^  benne 
be  will  like  diee/ 

^  NieUus — ^O  how  I  should  like  to  talk  to  him,  some  day  V 

^  Mother^-*W^  what  wouldst  thou  say  to  him?* 

^  Niclas, — ^  I  would  diaok  him  for  that  fine  new  pemiy/ 

**Annt4 — ^  Shouldst  thou  be  boM  enough  to  thank  him  V 

^J^ic&f.— ^Whynotr 

**Aime4 — ^I  should  not,  I  am  sure/ 

*  Betty.--*  No,  nor  I  either.' 

^  Mother 4 — *'  Why  should  not  you,  my  children?' 

^  Be^.-^Oh,  I  should  be  laughing !' 

'^ Mother ^-^WaaXj  laughing!  O  fie!  Betty;  to  say  befordiaiid  tfiat  Am 
wouldst  be  silly.  If  tfaou  hadst  not  a  great  many  foolish  things  in  tfay  biaini^ 
thou  couldst  ne^er  think  or  talk  thus.' 

^  Anncs — ^  I  should  not  laugh,  but  I  should  be  afiraid.' 

^Mother, — ^^He  wouM  take  thee  by  ifae  hand,  Anne,  and  would  smile 
upon  thee,  as  thy  &ther  does,  when  he  is  very  well  pleased.  Then  tiioa 
wouldst  not  be  afiaid,  I  suppose  V 

**Anne, — *  Oh  no,  not  if  he  did  that.' 

"Jonas. — ^  No,  no  more  should  I.' 

"Mother. — ^Well,  but  my  dears,  how  is  it,  about  your  goodness^  tiiii 
week?' 

^The  children  look  at  one  another,  and  say  nothing. 

"  Mother. — ^  Anne,  hast  thou  been  a  good  girl  this  week  ?' 

"  Annes — ^  No !  mother !  thou  knowest  about  my  little  brother.' 

"Mother. — ^O  yes,  Anne,  the  poor  child  might  have  been  yery  modi 
injured ;  poor  babes,  that  have  been  left  in  that  way,  have  sometimes  died. 
Besides,  only  think,  if  thou  wast  shut  up  by  thyself  in  a  room,  and  left  to 
cry,  and  to  suffer  thirst  and  hunger.  Poor  little  children  get  angiy  when 
they  see  that  nobody  cares  for  them,  and  cry  so  dreadfully  that  they  nngr 
hurt  themselves  for  their  whole  lives.  Really,  Anne,  I  should  not  be  able 
to  leave  the  house  for  one  moment  with  comfort,  if  I  was  not  sure  that  thoa 
wouldst  take  good  care  of  the  baby.' 

"  Anne^ — *  Trust  me,  dear  mother !  I  will  not  leave  him  again  for  a  single 
moment.' 

"  Mother. — ^  Well  I  hope  tfaou  wilt  not  give  me  such  anotfaer  fright :  and 
now,  Niclas,  how  has  it  been  with  thee  this  week  ? 

"  NkUu.-^-l  know  of  nothing  wrong.' 
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^Mother. — 'Hast  tliou  forgotten  that  thou  didst  throw  down  Kitty,  on 
Monday  last?' 
**  Niclas. — ^  I  did  not  mean  to  do  it,  mother/ 

*^  Mother. — *To  be  sure  thou  didst  not  mean  it.  To  do  such  a  thing 
on  purpose,  would  be  fine,  indeed.  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  make  such 
a  speech  V 

"  Niclas, — '  I  am  sorry  for  it,  dear  mother.     I'll  not  do  it  again.' 

"  Mother. — *  If  thou  shouldst  be  so  careless  when  thou  growest  bigger, 
thou  wilt  have  to  learn  better  at  thy  own  expense.  Even,  among  boys  the 
thoughtless  and  careless  ones  get  into  a  great  many  scrapes  and  quarrels; 
and,  I  am  afraid,  thou  wilt  bring  great  misfortune  and  sorrow  upon  me,  some 
day,  by  thy  careless  ways.' 

"  Niclas. — '  I  am  sure,  mother,  III  be  more  careful.' 

"  Mother. — '  Be  sure  not  to  forget  it,  my  dear :  believe  me,  that  thy  care- 
lessness would  certainly  make  thee  unhappy.' 

"  Niclas. — *I  know  it  and  believe  it,  my  dear,  dear  mother;  and  I  promise 
thee,  I  shall  be  careful  in  future.'     ' 

"  Mother. — *  Well,  and  thou  Betty,  how  hast  thou  behaved  this  week  ?' 

"  Betti/. — '  I  am  sure  I  can't  think  of  any  thing  out  of  the  way  this  week, 
mother.' 

"  Mother. — *  Art  thou  quite  sure?* 

^* Betty. — 'I  am,  indeed,  mother;  as  much  as  I  can  recollect.  I  should 
not  mind  telling  of  it,  if  1  knew.' 

^^ Mother. — 'It's  very  odd,  that  even  when  thou  hast  nothing  to  tell,  thou 
answerest  always  with  as  many  words  as  another  who  has  got  a  great  deal 
to  say.' 

"  Betty. — *  Well,  what  have  I  said  then,  mother  ?' 

"  Mother. — 'Thou  hast  said  nothing,  I  know;  but  thou  hast  given  me  a 
long  answer.  'Tis  what  we  have  told  thee  a  thousand  times,  that  thou  art 
too  forward :  thou  never  thinkest  what  thou  shouldst  say,  and  yet  thou  wilt 
always  be  talking.  For  instance,  what  business  hadst  thou  the  day 
before  yesterday  to  tell  the  bailiff,  thou  knewest  that  Amer  was  coming 
shortly  ?' 

"  Betty. — *■  I  am  sorry  for  it,  mother.' 

"  Mother. — *  We  have  oflen  told  thee  not  to  talk  about  things  which  don't 
belong  to  thee,  particularly  before  strange  folks,  and  yet  thou  must  always 
do  it.  Now  suppose  it  had  been  wrong  for  thy  father  to  let  it  be  known 
that  he  knew  of  it,  and  suppose  thy  gossip  had  brought  him  into  trouble  ?' 

^' Betty. — 'I  should  be  sorry  for  it,  but  neither  thou ^ nor  he  have  said  a 
word  of  its  being  a  thing  not  to  be  known.' 

^^ Mother. — 'Very  well,  I'll  tell  thy  father,  when  he  comes  home,  that 
whatever  we  say  in  this  room,  we  must  always  add :  Now  this  is  a  thing 
which  Betty  may  gossip  about  at  tlie  neighbours'  doors,  and  at  the  fountain, 
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but  not  this,  and  this ;  but  of  this  again  she  may  prate,  and  then  thou  shah 
always  know  what  thou  mayest  chatter  about.' 

"  Betty, — *  I  do  beg  thy  pardon,  mother;  I  did  not  mean  it  so.' 

''  Mother. — ^  Thou  hast  been  told,  once  for  all,  that  thou  art  not  to  talk  of 
any  thing  that  is  no  business  of  thine;  but  it  is  all  in  vain:  there  is 
no  getting  thee  out  of  that  habit,  except  by  severe  means ;  and  the  Yerj  fint 
time  that  I  overtake  thee  again  in  any  such  idle  gossip,  I  shall  take  to 
the  rod/ 

'^  The  tears  burst  from  poor  Betty's  eyes  when  her  mother  mentioned  the 
rod.  The  mother  saw  it,  and  said  to  her :  'The  greatest  mischief  Betfy, often 
arises  out  of  idle  gossip,  and  thou  must  be  cured  of  that  fiiult.' 

'^  Thus  discoursed  the  mother  with  them  all ;  even  to  little  Kitty  she  said : 
'  Thou  must  not  be  so  impatient  again  in  asking  for  thy  soup,  or  I  dudl 
make  thee  to  wait  still  longer;  and,  after  all,  give  it  to  some  one  else.' 

''All  this  being  over,  the  children  said  their  usual  evening  prayers,  and 
after  them  the  Saturday-night's  prayer  which  Gertrude  had  taught  tiieffl, 
and  which  was  as  follows : 

" '  Dear  Father  in  Heaven !  Thou  art  always  kind  to  men  on  the  eaiA, 
and  to  us  also  Thou  art  always  kind,  and  givest  us  all  that  we  want.  Yesy 
Tliou  givest  us  good  things  in  abundance.  From  Thee  all  things  come, 
bread,  and  all  that  our  dear  father  and  mother  give  us;  Thou  givest  it 
to  them,  and  they  give  it  to  us  gladly.  They  rejoice  in  all  things  that  diey 
can  give  us  and  do  for  us,  and  they  tell  us  to  thank  Thee  for  all  the  good 
which  we  receive  from  them.  They  tell  us,  if  they  knew  not  lliee,  and 
loved  not  Thee,  neither  could  they  love  us;  nor  could  they  do  us  mndi 
good,  unless  they  knew  Thee  and  loved  Thee.  They  tell  us  also,  to  tiumk 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  that  they  know  and  love  Thee,  oh  Heavenly 
Fatlier !  and  that  all  men  who  do  not  know  nor  love  that  dear  Saviour,  and 
who  follow  not  all  the  good  commandments  which  He  gave  unto  men  on  die 
earth,  cannot  love  Thee,  oh  Heavenly  Father  1  nor  educate  their  childreD 
carefully  and  piously,  as  those  do  that  believe  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Our  dear  father  and  our  dear  mother  are  telling  us  ever  much  of  this  dear 
Jesus ;  how  much  He  loved  all  men  on  the  earth,  and  how,  to  make  them 
happy  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come.  He  lived  in  sorrow  and  a£9ictioii, 
and  at  last  died  on  the  cross ;  how  Thou  hast  raised  Him  up  from  the  deid, 
and  how  He,  being  Tliy  son,  now  sits  vnth  lliee  in  the  glory  of  heaven 
on  Thy  throne,  at  tlie  right  hand  of  Thy  majesty ;  how  he  still  loveth  aU 
men  on  the  earth,  and  seeketh  to  make  them  good  and  happy.  Oh,  it 
always  goes  to  our  hearts,  when  we  liear.  of  that  dear  Jesus!  Grant  that  we 
may  learn  to  live  so  that  we  may  please  Him,  and  that  we  may  one  day  be 
with  Him  in  heaven ! 

"  *  Dear  Father  in  Ht»aven !  We  that  are  sitting  here,  and  praying  together, 
art  brothers  and  sisters ;  therefore  we  will  be  kind  to  one  another,  and  do 
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^ich  other  no  harm,  but  on  the  contrary,  all  the  good  we  are  able  to  do. 
We  elder  ones  will  take  care  of  the  younger  ones  with  all  care  and  diligence, 
that  our  dear  fiither  and  mother  may  comfortably  go  about  their  work  for 
their  bread;  alas,  this  is  all  that  we  can  do  for  them,  for  all  the  trouble  and 
expense  they  have  for  our  sakes  1  Reward  Thou  them,  O  Father  in  heaven  1 
for  all  they  do  to  us,  and  make  us  obedient  unto  them  in  all  that  they  com* 
mand  us  to  do,  that  we  may  remain  dear  to  them  to  the  end  of  their  Uves, 
when  Thou  shalt  take  them  from  us,  and  rev^rard  them  for  all  the  &ithfulness 
which  they  have  shown  towards  us. 

"  *Dear  Heavenly  Father !  let  us  remember,  that  we  may  keep  holy  the  day 
of  to-morrow,  that  we  may  be  mindful  of  Thy  goodness,  and  of  the  love  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  we  may  not  forget  any  of  the  good  which  we  receive 
from  our  fiither  and  mother,  and  from  all  men;  that  we  may  be 
grateful  and  obedient  to  God  and  man,  and  v^lk  in  love  before  Thee  all 
our  lives/ 

"  Here  Niclas  was  to  stop.  And  Gertrude  taught  them,  according  to  what 
had  happened  in  the  week,  to  pray  further  as  follows : 

"  *  We  thank  Thee,  O  Heavenly  Father,  that  Thou  hast  eased,  this  week,  the 
heavy  burdens  of  our  dear  parents,  and  their  cares  for  their  bread  and  the 
bread  of  their  children,  and  hast  blessed  our  dear  &ther  with  a  good  and 
profitable  employment.  We  thank  Thee,  that  our  Lord  vTith  paternal  affection 
protects,  and  comforts,  and  assists  us  in  all  our  misery  and  distress.  We 
thank  Thee  for  all  the  blessings  which  Thou  hast  bestowed  upon  us  through 
him.  Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  that  we  may  serve  him  acceptably  before  Thee 
all  our  days,  for  he  is  unto  us  as  a  faithful  fether.' 

"  Then  the  mother  taught  Betty  to  pray  in  this  manner :  *  Forgive  me, 

0  my  God,  my  besetting  sin,  and  teach  me  to  bridle  my  tongue,  to  be  silent 
when  I  am  not  to  speak,  and  to  answer  considerately  and  discreedy  whenever 

1  am  asked.' 

"And  Niclas:  *  Preserve  me,  0  Heavenly  Father,  from  all  hastiness, 
and  teach  me  to  be  on  my  guard,  and  to  see  what  I  do,  and  who  is 
about  me.' 

"  And  Anne  :  '  I  am  sorry,  good  God,  for  leaving  my  dear  little  brother 
so  thoughtlessly,  and  frightening  my  dear  mother.  I  will  not  do  it  again  all 
my  life ;  forgive  me,  I  pray  Thee,  good  God.' 

**  And  afler  the  mother  had  thus  taught  all  the  children,  she  continued : 

" 'Hear  us,  O  Lord! 
Father,  forgive  us  ! 
Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  us !' 

"  Then  Niclas  said  the  Lord's  prayer. 

"  And  Anne :  '  Have  mercy,  O  Lord,  upon  my  dear  father,  and  my  dear 
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mother,  and  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  and  our  dear  lord  Arnheim^  and 
all  the  dear  good  people  on  the  earth/ 
''  And  Betty :  *  Grant  us  our  prayers,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Father  1  O  Sod! 

0  Holy  Ghost  r 

'^  And  the  mother  again :  '  The  Lord  be  with  you,  the  Lord  bless  you, 
the  Lord  let  the  light  of  his  countenance  shine  upon  you,  and  be  meccifal 
unto  you !' 

''  And  afler  this,  mother  and  children  sat  yet  a  little  while  in  that  solemn 
silence  which  a  true  prayer  always  imposes. 

"  Betty  interrupted  this  silence :  *  Thou  wilt  now  show  us  our  new  pennies;' 
said  she  to  her  mother. 

'^^l  will,'  replied  the  mother,  ^but  thou  art  always  the  first  to  speak, 
Betty/ 

^'  Niclas  now  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  and  pushed  forward,  that  be  might 
be  nearer  the  candle  and  see  the  new  pennies  better;  and,  in  doing  so,  behmt 
the  litde  baby,  so  that  it  began  to  cry  aloud. 

<^  Then  said  the  mother :  '  Niclas,  this  is  very  bad.  Thou  didst  promise, 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  that  thou  wouldst  be  more  careful, 
and  now  thou  seest  what  thou  hast  done  again.' 

^'  Niclas, — *  O,  mother,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  it  shall  not  happen  any 
more.' 

"  Mother. — *  That  is  what  thou  didst  just  now  promise  to  God  Almighty, 
and  yet  thou  hast  done  it  again.    Thou  art  not  in  earnest.' 

"  Mother. — *  O  yes,  my  dear  mother !  I  am  quite  in  earnest.    Forgive  me ; 

1  am  so  very,  very  sorry.' 

"  Mother. — *  So  am  I,  my  dear  I  but  thou  wilt  not  remember  it,  unless  thou 
be  punished.    Thou  shalt  go  to  bed  now  without  thy  supper.' 

''  And  saying  so,  she  led  him  away  from  the  others  into  his  chamber.  His 
brothers  and  sisters  were  all  standing  about  grieved,  for  they  were  sorry  that 
poor  Niclas  should  go  without  his  supper.' 

" '  What  a  pity  it  is  that  you  will  not  be  governed  by  kindness  !'  said  the 
mother,  when  she  came  back. 

'* '  Let  him  come  out  again  this  once ;'  said  the  children. 

** '  No,  my  dears,  he  must  be  got  out  of  his  thoughtless  habits,'  was  the 
mother's  reply. 

"  *  Well,  then,  we  will  not  see  the  pennies  till  to-morrow,  that  he  may  see 
them  with  us,'  said  Anne. 

'''Well  spoken,  Annel'  answered  the  mother;  'he  shall  see  them  with 
you.' 

"  After  this  she  gave  the  children  their  suppers,  and  then  she  led  them  to  the 
chamber  where  Niclas  was  still  crying. 

'* '  Be  very  careful,  pray,  another  time,  my  dear  Niclas,'  said  the  mother 
to  him. 
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**  And  Niclas :  ^  Do  pray  forgive  me,  dear,  dear  mother :  do  forgive  me, 
and  kiss  me.    I  do  not  want  any  supper.' 

^^And  Gertrude  kissed  her  Niclas,  and  a  burning  tear  flowed  down  her 
cheek  upon  her  &ce,  when  she  said  to  him :  *  O  Niclas,  Niclas,  do  try  to 
become  more  careful.'  And  Niclas  threw  both  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and 
said :  *  0  mother,  mother,  forgive  me  1' 

^' And  Gertrude  once  more  blessed  her  children,  and  then  she  returned  to 
her  room. 

^^  She  was  now  quite  alone.  A  small  lamp  shed  its  feeble  rays  through  the 
apartment,  and  her  heart  was  still  in  silent  prayer,  which,  without  words, 
inexpressibly  moved  her  soul.  The  feeling  of  God  and  of  his  goodness, 
the  hope  of  life  everlasting,  the  sense  of  that  internal  joy  and  peace  which 
dwells  in  those  who  trust  in  their  Heavenly  Father;  all  this  stirred  her  soul, 
and  she  sunk  down  on  her  knees,  and  a  stream  of  tears  flowed  down  over  her 
cheeks.*' 
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Leonard  and  Gertrude  continued — Village   Reform — The    New 
System — Trials  and  Successes  of  a  Country  Schoolmaster, 

After    the    introductory  scenes^    which  are   admirably 
calculated   to  give   the  reader  a  distinct  impression  of  the 
leading  characters,  the  plot  of  the   story  opens  with  the 
determination  on  the  part  of  Hummel,  to  be  revenged  for 
Amheim's  infringement    of   the    long-enjoyed   privilege  of 
iniquitous  rule  over  the  village.     He  attempts  the  removal  of 
a  boundary  stone  on  one   of  Amheim's  estates,  by  which, 
though  he  cannot  be  benefited  himself,  yet  he  hopes,  tram 
the  peculiar  position  of  that  stone,  considerably  to  curtail 
the  property  of  his  master.     A  concatenation  of  unfortunate 
circumstances,  however,  aided  by  his  own  superstitious  fears, 
leads  to  his  detection ;  and  while  he  is  under  the  arm  of  jus- 
tice, awaiting  the  sentence  of  the  law,  he,  as  well  as  several 
of  his    accomplices   in  former  iniquities,   make  spontaneous 
confessions,  some  from   fear,   others    from    remorse.      The 
discoveries  successively  made  in  the  course  of  tl^e  inquiry, 
bring  the  mal-administration  of  the  village,  which  had  taken 
deep  root  during  the  times  of  his  predecessor,  uader  the 
notice  of  the  young    lord,  who,    more    anxious  to   repair 
evil  than  to  avenge  it,   proceeds  with  the  utmost  lenity 
against  the  offending  parties ;   and,  assisted   by  Ernst,  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  undertakes  a  fundamental  reform  of 
the  whole  community,  which  he  is  the  better  able  to  cany 
into  effect  with  energy,  as  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
village,  and  those  most  inclined  to  oppose  him,  have  by  the 
recent  revelations  become  Uable  to  the  most  severe  visitations 
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of  the  law.  Many  are  the  intrigues  set  on  foot  with  a  view 
to  defeat  his  object,  both  in  the  village  itself,  and  at  court, 
where  a  corrupt  minister,  dreading  the  contagion  of  improve- 
ment, encourages  the  machinations  of  some  invidious 
relations  of  Amheinu  But  all  the  refinement  of  low  cunning 
and  high-born  cluplicity,  cannot  obstruct  the  progress  of  a 
man,  who,  conscious  of  the  goodness  of  his  intentions,  and 
full  of  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  intrusted  to  his 
government,  goes  forward  with  a  bold  and  decided  step; 
and  we  find  at  the  end  of  the  work  his  projected  reform, 
though  not  completed,  yet  in  so  prosperous  a  condition  as  to 
place  its  ultimate  success  beyond  all  doubt. 

This  is  the  short  and  simple   outline   of  a  story,  which 
is  kept   up  with  the   utmost  interest   through  four  octavo 
volumes.     Its  incidents  are  commonplace  occurrences,  such 
as   the   history  of   every    village    would    furnish,   but    its 
characters  are  drawn  in    such  perfection,  that  no  artificial 
excitement  of  attention  is   needed;    and  the   striking  por- 
traiture   of  national   character,   with  which   the   idiomatic 
style  finely  corresponds,  while  it  renders  some  parts,  perhaps, 
less  intelligible  to  the  many,  contributes .  greatly  to  heighten 
the  interest  of  the  narative  for  those   who  are   acquainted 
with  the  originals  themselves.     The  attractions  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  plot,  but  in  its  details ;  it  is  not  the  composition 
in  itself,  so  much  as  the  high  finish  given  to  the  different 
groups,  and  the  fine  contrasts  between  them,  that  constitute 
its  beauty.     Of  a  work  of  this  description,  it  is  impossible  to 
give   any  other  than  either   a   very   brief,   or  else  a  very 
lengthened  account ;  and  the  interest  of  the  readers  of  the 
present   volume   will,   therefore,   be  best   consulted  by   the 
addition  of  a  few  extracts  relative  to  the  re-organization  of 
the  school  in  Bonnal,  for  which  Gluelphi,  a  reduced  officer, 
and    friend    of    Lord    Amheim's,    volunteers    his  services. 
Having  endeavoured   to   prepare    himself  for  his   task   by 
frequent  conversations  with  the  enlightened  Gertrude,  whose 
family-circle  he  proposed  to  himself  as  the  pattern   of  his 
future  school,  and  having  been  introduced  to  the  villagers  as 
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their  new  schoolmaster  one  Sunday  after  the  sermon^  by 
Amheim  and  the  pastor,  he  enters  his  school-room  on  the 
following  morning  with  an  agitated  and  apprehensive  mind, 
in  consequence  of  various  gossips  which  have  reached  his  ear 
on  the  day  preceding,  and  which  evinced  no  kindly  disposi- 
tion towards  him  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  parishoners,  as 
well  as  of  their  children. 

"  When  he  came  into  the  room  he  found  about  a  dozen  of  the  brawiers, 
the  most  insolent  that  were  in  the  village,  both  men  and  women;  they 
saluted  him  much  as  a  master  does  his  journeyman  when  he  comes  to  him 
into  his  workshop.  They  lost  no  time  in  telling  him,  in  a  tone  which 
implied  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  their  right  to  be  there,  that  they  were 
come  to  be  present  at  his  instruction,  and  to  see  upon  what  system  he  was 
going  to  teach.  lie  replied,  that  he  begged  their  pardon,  but  that  he 
intended  to  have  the  children  to  himself  to-day.  At  this  the  gents  and  their 
wives  stared  very  much,  for  they  could  not  at  all  understand,  how  a  schocd- 
master  dared  in  their  own  school-room  to  tell  them  that  he  would  not  have 
them  in  it.  At  first  they  affected  not  to  have  understood  him,  and  putting 
their  heads  together,  remained  in  the  room.  But  Gluelphi  gave  them 
another  hint,  that  he  intended  to  have  the  room  cleared,  and  that  he  should 
not  begin  school  until  they  were  gone  out.    At  last,  when  they  saw  that  they 

could  not  enforce  their  presence,  tliey  went  away 

^Tlie  minister  had  sent,  on  Sunday  evening,  to  all  the  houses,  to  say  that 
all  tlie  children  were  to  be  at  the  school-room  precisely  at  eight  o'clock ;  yet 
at  lialf'past  nine  there  were  still  a  great  many  wanting,  fi*om  the  disorderly 
Cimilies,  and  from  the  houses  of  some  of  the  magistrates.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  those  whom  their  parents  accompanied  from  curiosity,  the  childiea 
of  Gertrude,  and  those  of  another  orderly  family  who  came  with  her,  were 
the  only  ones  that  arrived  quite  in  time.  Meanwhile  the  whole  village  was 
in  the  greatest  suspense,  till  they  should  know  what  new  fashions  Gluelphi 
was  going  to  introduce  in  the  school,  and  for  several  days  past  this  had  been 
the  great  topic  of  their  discussions.  This  was  the  reason  too  why  the 
brawlers  were  so  unwilling  to  leave  the  school-room.  There  was  nothing 
extraordinary,  however,  in  this  general  excitement,  considering  that  a  lathe, 
a  carpenter's  bench,  a  small  forge  with  an  anvil,  a  great  number  of  work- 
boxes,  spinning-wheels,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  of  the  same  kind 
intended  for  the  school,  had  been  sent  firom  the  castle  to  the  parsonage^ 
house.  Indeed  it  had  been  Gluelphi's  plan,  from  the  first  moment  when  be 
resolved  to  undertake  the  office  of  schoolmaster  at  Bonnal,  to  connect  at  the 
very  onset  all  his  instruction  with  different  sorts  of  manual  employment; 
but  Gertrude  soon  convinced  him,  that  it  was  impossible,  at  first,  to  take 
any  thing  in  hand  except  what  the  children  had  been  accustomed  lo,  how- 
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ever  lillle  it  might  be,  and  however  badly  l€amed.  Tlie  lathe,  bencli,  work- 
boxes,  spinning-wheels,  &c,  had  ttccordingly  been  left,  for  the  present,  iu  the 
parsoQ^e  house,  and  Gluelphi  began  his  operations  by  examining  the  children 
in  what  they  knew  already.  In  the  first  instance  he  made  ihetn  recite  their 
prayers,  texts,  &c,  which  they  had  learned  by  heart. 

"  In  giving  him  this  advice,  Gertrude  added,  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
a&brd  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  opportunity  of  finding  out  what  they 
knew,  and  how  they  knew  it,  and  ^lereby  of  forming  an  estimate  of  their 
capacities,  their  acquirements,  and  Iheir  dispositions. 

"lluB  he  found  actually  to  be  the  case.  At  the  first  attempt  of  making 
them  recite  their  former  lessons,  the  miserable  emptiness  of  their  minds, 
and  their  utter  ignorance  of  what  they  thought  they  knew,  because  they  were 
able  Id  recite  it,  became  so  evident,  that  befote  an  hour  had  elapsed,  the 
poor  Lieutenant's  patience  was  almost  exhausted.  Tlie  very  contrast 
between  their  looks  and  the  words  wliich  they  pronounced,  and  which  were 
obviously  on  their  lips  quite  unmeaning,  put  him  out  of  countenance.  The 
child  of  Ilallori,  whose  eye  was  full  of  envy  and  malice,  stared  him  in  the 
face  with  the  greatest  insolence  and  scorn,  while  reciting  tlie  words ;  'Thou 
shall  love  the  Ijird  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  stren^,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.' 
But  she  knew  neither  what  was  meant  by  thyself,  nor  that  she  had  a  heart  or  a 
soul,  nor  who  her  "  neighbour"  vtas,  except  it  were  die  "  people  next  door." 

"The  child  of  Seraper,  a  great  miser,  repealed  the  text,  'Sell  all  thou 
hast,  and  give  it  to  tlie  poor,'  and  tlie  other,  '  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  break  through  and  steal.'  But  when  the  schoolmaster  asked,  whether 
be  had  ever  given  any  thing  to  a  poor  child,  he  answered  directly  in  the 
negative ;  and  upon  the  next  child  whispering  to  him  that  he  ought  to  have 
answered  differently,  he  replied ;  '  Don't  you  know,  'tis  what  one  eats  one's- 
self  that  does  one  good.'  This  boy  seriously  did  not  think  himself  bound 
to  give  any  part  of  what  was  his  to  any  one  else,  and  when,  after  school, 
some  children  told  him  that  his  answer  would  gain  him  no  great  favour  from 
the  schoolmaster,  he  said,  '  his  folher  and  mollier  must  well  know  what  was 
right,  and  they  had  often  told  him,  that  he  must  keep  to  himself  wliatever 
they  gave  him,  and  that,  if  he  carried  any  of  it  out,  and  gave  it  to  others,  il 
would  be  as  bad  as  stealing.'  When  asked  what  'treasures'  meant,  he  knew 
nothing  at  all,  except  diat  he  had  heard  of  conjurers,  who  could  force  the 
devil  to  give  up  treasures  which  he  had  hid  under  ground.  Gluelphi,  who 
was  anxious  to  know  more  about  ilie  children,  listened  to  these  and  many 
Other  things  of  the  same  kind  veiy  patiently,  and  made  scarcely  any 
remark. 

"The  insolence  of  one  boy,  the  son  of  one  Hardpunch,  however,  threw 
him  off  his  guard.  He  wanted  not  only  to  repeat  his  texts,  but  also  lo 
explain  them;  aiid  in  reciting  tlie  Ten  Command  me  iils,  hi'  added  to  each  of 
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them  a  commenty  to  show  what  was  God's  real  meaning  in  giving  sudi 
a  command.  Neverthdess  he  was  careful  to  say  nothing  directly  profismey 
however  expressive  his  posture  and  countenance  might  be.  Nor  did  the 
lieutenant  reprove  him,  otherwise  than  by  a  look  of  dissatis&ction.  But 
when  he  saw  afterwards,  while  other  children  were  reciting,  that  the  boy 
kept  on  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  talking  to  his  neigfalxnir,  and 
laughing  at  the  remarks  he  whispered  in  his  ear,  Gluelphi  suddenly  trnned 
roimd  and  asked,  not  Uardpimch,  but  the  other  boy,  what  was  die 
matter  ?  The  boy  answered  that  Hardpunch  had  explained  to  him  the  leal 
meaning  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  Commandments.  ^  Wdl,  and  bow  did 
he  explain  them?'  Hardpundi  now  began  to  push  the  other  boy,  and 
beckon  to  him  not  to  tell.  But  he  was  an  openhearted  fellow,  and  said, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  nods  of  Hardpunch,  that  he  bad  told 
him,  there  was  a  great  difference  between  one  sort  of  stealing  and  anodier; 
to  rob  a  rich  man  was  a  very  different  thing  from  robbing  a  poor  man ; 
another  question  was,  whether  the  man  that  was  robbed  was  a  good  man  or 
a  wicked  man,  nay,  peifaaps,  himself  a  rogue  and  a  thief;  ^in  general/  he 
said,  ^not  all  that  was  called  stealing  v^as  really  stealing.  There  was  a  great 
difference  likewise,  between  a  trespass  and  a  theft  To  take  away  wood  in 
the  forest  vr3S  only  a  trespass ;  and  the  disciples,  when  they  plucked  ears  on 
the  sabbath-day,  had  certainly  not  taken  them  from  their  own  fields,  but 
from  those  of  other  people.'  And  in  the  same  manner  he  explained  ^  diat  die 
seventh  Commandment  had  various  modifications,  and  there  was  no  occasioD 
for  attending  to  every  ignorant  precept  or  injunction.' 

^  Hardpunch  now  began  to  disclaim  these  explanations,  saying,  tbe  odier 
had  wrested  his  words.  But  he  was  so  confused,  that  Gluelphi  saw  clearly 
he  was  speaking  untruth ;  and  though  he  only  bad  him  be  silent,  yet  he  was 
very  much  vexed  with  the  insolence,  and  hardheartedness,  viiiich  tbe  boy  bad 
evinced  in  this  distortion  of  scriptural  truths,  the  words  of  which  flowed  so 
readily  from  his  lips. 

^  Another  boy,  a  relation  of  Hardpunch,  and  a  great  bloddiead,  bad  got 
whole  chapters  of  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  repeated  as  a  specimen  die 
ninety-ninth  Psalm;  but  he  pronounced  hardly  one  word  of  it  correctly, 
and  in  the  manner  he  said  it,  diere  was  not  one  verse  of  it  that  made 
yet  so  proud  was  he  of  his  feat  of  saying  a  whole  Psalm,  that  it 
difficult  to  say,  whether  impertinence  or  stupidity  was  die  predominant 
expression  of  his  &ce.  Ghielphi  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  told  him  to 
stop,  and  said :  ^  What  you  repeat  here  is  not  the  ninety-ninth  Psalm ;  it  is 
stupid  stuff,  which  no  rational  creature  will  ever  recognise  for  the  ninety- 
ninth  Psalm.' 

"  *  To  be  sure  it  is  the  ninety-ninth  Psalm,  master,'  replied  the  boy. 

*^  *  Yes,'  resumed  Gluelphi,  <  as  it  is  in  die  book,  but  not  as  you  now  say 
H.  As  you  say  it,  it  is  rank  nonsense,  and  you  had  done  better  to  lean 
^the  Meny  Jester"  by  heart,  in  this  way,  than  a  Psalm.' 
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«  <  I  know  that  too,  master,'  said  the  boy  in  an  indifferent  tone ;  '  and,  if 
you  like.  III  repeat  some  of  it/ 

"  Such  absence  of  all  feeling  among  the  children  was  more  than  Gluelphi 
could  endure;  particularly  as  he  saw,  that  some  of  them  were  instigated  to 
behave  with  insolence.     But  even  from  those  who  were  not,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  elicit  one  idea  or  feeling  on  the  subjects  contained  in  their  books. 
There  was  not  even  the  slightest  glimmer  of  a  wish  to  understand  what  they 
repeated,  and  the  greater  and  more  sacred  the  import  of  what  ran  from  their 
lips,  the  more  imfeeling  and  stupid  were  their  looks.     It  was  in  Gertrude's 
children  only  that  he  discovered  a  corresponding  impression  of  the  mind  in 
the  recital  of  their  prayers  and  texts.    The  children  of  some  of  the  followers 
of  the  late  pastor,  Veiysaint,  showed   some  sort  of  disposition  to  attach 
a  meaning  and  a  feeling  to  what  they  had  learned  by  heart,  but  they  were 
utterly  unable  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  their  own  ideas.    The  children 
of  Gertrude  were  the  only  ones  in  the  whole  school  that  possessed  the 
power  of  expressing  their  thoughts.    All  these  observations  together  began 
to  ruffle  his  temper,  in  spite  of  all  the  resolutions  he  had  formed.    After  the 
first  half-hour  of  the  examination,  he  stood  before  the  children  with  a  wry 
£ice  and   a  cross  look,   and   he  began  himself  to  have  ill  bodings  of  his 
success.    To  say  one  word  in  that  spirit  of  maternal  solicitude  and  kindness, 
by  which  Gertrude  encouraged  her   children,   seemed  with   such   a  mass 
almost  impossible,  and  yet  he  knew  that  without  this  he  could  never  pro- 
duce any  effect.     He  felt  not  at  all  at  home  in  his  school-room,  and  began 
to  be  fidgety  and  uneasy ;  and  the  more  he  saw  that  the  children  had  been 
set  £^ainst  him,  the  more  did  his  unpleasant  feelings  increase.     Gertrude  too 
felt  more  uncomfortable  that  morning  than  she  had  ever  felt  in  her  own  room. 
She  was  pained  to  see  Gluelphi  so  bewildered,  but  she  was  herself  at  a  loss 
what  to  do;  and  when  the  clock  struck  twelve,  they  both  left  the  school 
evidently  vexed  at  the  ill  success  of  their  first  morning '* 

The  afternoon  was  less  trying,  for  Gluelphi  had  collected 
himself  in  the  interval,  and  finding  that,  by  giving  way  to  the 
impressions  which  he  received,  he  had  incapacitated  himself 
for  the  right  performance  of  his  duty  in  the  morning,  he 
made  a  serious  effort  to  arm  himself  better  against  any  un- 
pleasant occurrences  that  might  await  him.  He  had  some 
conversation,  too,  with  Gertrude,  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  she  proposed  the  introduction  of  another  volunteer- 
assistant,  whose  presence  even  for  a  few  days,  she.  thought, 
would  be  of  great  service.  The  gi-eatest  difficulty  seemed 
to  be,  that  Gertrude  was  a  stranger  to  most,  and  Gluelphi  to 
all  of  these  children,  so  that  the  better  ones  were  restrained 
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by  timidity,  while  the  unruly  ones  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  of  canying  on  their  sport  with  the  greater 
boldness.  The  person  whom  Gertrude  had  in  view  was  the 
daughter  of  a  master  spinner  in  Bonnal,  who,  in  distri- 
buting the  work  which  her  father  gave  out  to  the  villagers, 
and  receiving  the  yam  back,  had  become  well  acquainted 
vnth  most  of  the  families,  and  was  personally  well  known  to 
all  the  children.  There  was  another  reason  why  the  inter- 
ference of  "  Cotton  Mary''  was  highly  desirable.  It  was  cur- 
rently reported  from  house  to  house,  that  the  new  school- 
master had  declared,  on  the  first  morning,  there  was  more 
use  in  learning  "the  Merry  Jester,"  than  in  learning  the 
Bible,  and  the  "pious"  folks  "left  each  other  to  judge" 
what  education  their  children  could  receive  from  such 
a  "blasphemer."  This  nunour  was  taken  up  by  Cotton 
Mary,  on  her  first  entrance  into  the  school-room,  and  by 
talking  familiarly  with  the  children,  she  impressed  upon  their 
minds  the  contrast  between  what  Gluelphi  had  actually  said, 
and  what  he  was  reported  to  have  said,  so  forcibly,  that, 
except  with  a  very  few  who  were  determined  he  should  be  a 
blasphemer,  the  effect  of  his  unguarded  speech  soon  subsided. 

"This  point  being  settled,  she  seated  herself  behind  a  desk,  and  said: 
*  What  should  you  say,  children,  if  I  were  to  stop  a  few  days,  and  help  the 
lieutenant  to  keep  school  V 

"All  the  children,  knowing  her,  exclaimed:  'Oh,  that  would  be  veiy 
nice  indeed !' 

"  Mary.— 'But  how  is  it?  will  you  promise  to  be  obedient?' 

"  'O  yes,  O  yes !'  exclaimed  the  children,  and  some  added :  *  O,  we  know 
you,  and  you  need  only  make  us  a  sign,  we  shall  understand  at  once  what 
you  mean/ 

"  Mary. — *  But  don't  you  understand  the  master  as  well,  if  he  makes  yoa 
a  sign.' 

"The  children  were  silent,  but  one  answered :  *  We  dare  not  speak  as  fi:eely 
with  him  as  with  you.' 

"  Mary. — '  But  with  Gertrude  you  may,  mayn't  you  V 

"  Children.—'  Not  quite.' 

''Mary. — ^*Well,  I'll  teach  you,  before  the  day  is  over,  to  understand 
them,  and  to  talk  with  them  as  freely  as  you  do  with  me.' 

"  And,  saying  so,  she  turned  towards  the  lieutenant,  and  said :  '  Now,  sir. 
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e  after  the  trther,  wliaterer  you  lib 
r  you  as  freely  and   cheerfully  a 


I 


if  you  please,  you  may  ask  them,  oi 
shall  see  whether  they  cannot  answ 
were  asking  them. 

"The  lieutenant  took  the  hint,  and  began  to  ask,  now  one  child,  and  then 
another,  all  manner  of  questions,  just  as  they  happened  to  come  Into  his 
mind,  and  if  any  child  was  backward  in  answering,  Mary  went  and  took  him 
laughing  by  the  hand,  or  by  the  hair,  or  by  the  ears,  and  said;  'Come, 
come,  be  quick,  say  what  you  think  about  it,  never  mind !  only  be  free  and 
cheertii! !'  It  lasted  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  several  of  the  children 
felt  quite  easy,  and  began  to  give  lively  answers;  and  they  Ihouglit  il  very 
fiinny,  that  Mary  should  thus  take  ihera  by  their  ears,  or  by  their  hair,  and 
oblige  them  to  look  up,  and  to  speak  out.  Some  of  lliem  soon  became 
merry,  their  anawets  grew  shrewd  and  witty,  to  the  great  delight  of  Maiy, 
and  of  the  lieutenant,  who  made  l)ien  repeat  some  of  the  quaintest 
answers  aloud,  so  that  all  should  hear  them.  This  set  the  whole  school 
laughing;  all  reluctance  soon  disappeared,  and  those  who  had  been  most 
timid  were  now  most  ready  to  answer.  Gluelphiwas  very  much  struck  to  see 
that  those,  who  from  insolence  had  been  most  forward  to  speak,  became  more 
considerate  and  retired,  in  proportion  as  the  better  children  became  more 
fiee  and  easy." 

Gluelphi  was  discerning  enough  to  see,  how  much  of  her 
influence  over  the  children  Mary  owed  to  the  homeliness  of 
her  manner  and  address  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the 
example,  by  adopting  as  much  as  possible  a  turn  of  action 
and  expression  which  was  more  familiar  to  them.  He  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  expectation ;  and  having  once  established 
a  fellow-feeling  between  himself  and  his  pupils,  he  found  it 
much  easier  to  preserve  that  evenness  of  temper,  which  he 
felt  to  be  so  essential  in  his  position. 

"  How  much  better  did  his  second  aJlemoon  succeed  than  his  first !  What 
would  have  roused  his  indignation  a  few  hours  before,  now  excited  his  pi^, 
and  compassion  took  the  place  of  anger,  A  boy  who  had  mocked  him 
yesterday,  and  who  still  looked  at  him  with  an  evil  eye,  he  would  now  take 
kindly  by  the  hand,  and  say  to  him  :  '  It  is  a  pity  you  should  behave  yourself 
in  this  way,  my  boy,  it  is  to  your  own  hurt.'  He  now  began  to  see  the 
children  mora  and  more  individually.  The  impression  of  a  corrupt  mass, 
which  had  so  bewildered  him  at  dmx,  seemed  to  have  quite  vanished.  He 
looked  upon  each  child  separately,  and  then  felt  each  of  them  nearer  to  his 
heart :  nay,  he  observed  something  good  or  lovely  even  in  tliose  whom  he  had 

considered,  the  day  before,  as  thoroughly  perverse 

"His  compassion  and  his  love  brought  the  eminent  qualities  which  be 

possessed  for  the  oliice  of  a  schoolmaster  into  full  play,  and  made  Jijoi  a  very 
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different  man  from  what  he  had  been  at  first  He  now  saw,  that  it  was  on 
these  tender  feelings  that  all  the  influence  of  Gertrude  in  her  domestic  ciide 
rested,  and  when  he  represented  to  his  mind  the  image  of  maternal  kindnesi 
and  feithfulness  which  he  had  from  the  beginning  chosen  for  his  model,  be 
remembered  at  once  the  beautifril  words  of  the  Psalmist:  *  like  as  a  £idier 
pitiedi  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.'  And  be  said  to 
himself, '  as  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him,  so  ought  I  to  pily  the  childiai 
of  this  village,  if  I  truly  love  them,  and  mean  to  be  their  schoolmaster/ 

**  Gertrude  and  Gluelphi  did,  from  morning  to  nig^t,  all  in  their  power  to 
preserve  the  confidence  and  a£fection  of  the  children.  Tbey  were  cooslaiitljr 
assisting  them  with  kindness  and  fixbeaiance.  Tliey  knew,  that  ooofidenoe 
can  only  be  obtained  by  an  union  of  power  and  love,  and  by  deeds  windli 
claim  gratitude  in  every  human  bosom ;  and,  according^,  they  endeaioiDed 
daily  more  to  attach  the  hearts  of  the  children  by  confiening  opoa  then 
numberless  obligations,  in  a  spirit  of  active  charity.  They  knew,  likewise^ 
that  confidence  and  affection  for  his  human  bene£abctoi8  is  the  steppingjrtOBe 
for  the  diild  to  those  more  elevated  feelings  of  &ith  and  love,  widi  wliidi  he 
ought  to  embrace  the  Supreme  Being,  and  they  made  it  a  leading  object  of 
their  soUdtode  to  guide  the  children*s  minds  to  poceive  the  mamfoid 
evidences  of  divine  goodness  and  mercy  towards  them,  ediibited  in  Ae 
occurrences  of  daily  life,  and  in  the  experience  of  their  own  hearts.  GlodpU 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  trudi,  that  education  is  not  imparted  by 
words,  but  by  ^ts.  For  kindling  the  flame  of  love  and  devotioa  in  dieir 
souls,  he  trusted  not  to  die  hearing  and  learning  by  heart  of  passagf 
forth  die  beauties  of  love  and  its  blessings ;  but  he  endeavomed  to 
to  diem  a  spirit  of  genuine  cfaari^,  and  to  encourage  them  to  the  ptactioe  of 
it  both  by  example  and  precept  He  led  them  to  live  in  love.  He  presented 
to  their  minds  the  distresses  and  sufferings  of  others,  not  of  men  who  bad 
lived  thousands  of  years  before  them,  and  at  thousands  of  miles  distancf, 
but  of  those  who  woe  near  them,  whose  tears  th^  saw  flowing,  in  wliose 
emaciated  countenanoES  tbey  could  dionselTes  read  the  inscription  of 
hunger,  whose  nakedness  and  helplessoess  made  an  immediate  appeal  to 
dieir  senses.  By  the  sight  of  misery  he  endeavoured  to  excite  <»fnimsaa- 
tion  in  the  hearts  of  the  children,  and  to  lead  them  to  reflect  on  the  causes  of 
distress  and  sudS^rins:^  and  on  die  means  of  alleviating  dion.  He  lendaBd 
them  attenCiTe  to  dte  alBictioQs  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  especiadlj  of 
those  who  were  connected  with  than  by  any  nearer  ties,  for  be  knew  dm  the 
sympadiies  of  lilie  are  most  acutely  feh  within  die  circle  of  die  bndkj.  If 
diere  was  any  ooe  ill  in  the  house  of  any  of  the  rhnHrwi^  were  it  fitiMT  or 
modier,  or  brother  cr  sister,  or  e^en  the  meanest  seniant,  he  nevo-  fiifled  to 
sk  the  child,  the  moment  he  enterEd  the  school-room,  bow  the  invalid  did, 
and  the  child  had  to  ziv«  him  a  decaJed  and  accurate  account.  Glne^iki 
did  not  take  bitf-,iE5wer?  on  these  occi^iocs*  bat  was  so  particidar  in  his 
mquuiesv  dut  if  the  chdd  had  mx  asked  the  sack  peson  at  home,  he 
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at  once  betray  his  ignorance,  and  be  overwhelmed  with  such  confusion,  that 
he  would  certainly  never  leave  home  again  without  having  informed  himself 
on  the  subject  The  children  were  asked  likewise,  whether  they  had  spoken 
themselves  to  the  invalid,  and  whether  they  had  contributed  to  alleviate  his 
sufferings,  if  it  were  only  by  avoiding  every  noise  and  bustle  in  the  house. 
Of  the  older  children,  Gluelphi  inquired  whether  they  sat  up  with  their  sick, 
and  how  long  they  could  bear  it,  and  he  testified  to  them  his  approbation 
when  he  found  that  they  did  so  willingly.  Nor  did  he  ever  omit  the  ques- 
tion, *  Are  you  praying  every  morning  and  every  evening  for  your  invalid, 
that  God  may  restore  him  to  health  V  If  he  knew  that  a  sick  person  was  in 
narrow  circumstances,  and  could  not  easily  procure  medicines  and  adequate 
diet,  he  asked  a  great  many  questions  on  these  points,  and  if  he  found  that 
there  was  a  want  of  any  thing  conducive  to  health  and  comfort,  he  went  to 
the  parsonage  house,  or  to  the  master  spinner,  or  he  sent  word  to  the  manor- 
house,  and  so  procured  what  veas  necessary.  He  then  generally  asked  the 
children  of  the  more  wealthy  among  the  villagers,  to  carry  it  to  the  house 
of  the  sick,  which  often  induced  their  parents  to  add  some  gifl  of  their  ovm 
to  what  was  sent  by  Gluelphi.  This  gave  the  children  so  much  pleasure, 
that  it  became  soon  a  custom  in  the  village,  if  any  of  the  poor  were  sick,  for 
the  children  of  the  more  opulent  inhabitants  to  ask  their  parents  to  send 
something  or  other  for  their  reUef.  With  the  same  kindness  did  Gluelphi 
provide  for  medical  assistance.  When,  from  poverty  or  ignorance,  the  people 
neglected  to  apply  to  the  physician,  he  went  himself  to  report  their  case,  or,  if 
necessary,  to  invite  him  to  the  sick-bed. 

"  It  v^^as  in  this  spirit  that  he  taught  faith  and  love  practically ;  and  the 
children  showed  that  they  understood  his  instruction,  more  frequently  by 
tears  of  emotion,  or  by  a  significant  silence,  than  by  clever  answers  to 
catechetical  questions  on  the  respective  doctrines." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Christopher  and  Eliza — Fireside  Wisdom — Domestic 

Education. 


It  has  already  been  stated  that  Pestalozzi^  finding  himself 
disappointed  in  the  effect  which  he  had  hoped  Leonard  and 
Gertrude  would  produce,  followed  up  his  interesting  novel 
by  a  sort  of  practical  comment,  intended  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers  from  the  story  to  its  morale.  It  consists 
of  thirty  dialogues,  in  which  Christopher,  an  intelligent 
farmer,  canvasses  with  his  family,  chapter  by  chapter,  the 
history  of  Bonnal.  The  chief  interlocutors  are,  besides 
himself,  his  wife  Eliza,  Josiah,  his  head  servant,  and  Fre- 
deric, his  eldest  son.  Some  of  his  neighbours  too  occasion- 
ally drop  in,  and  take  part  in  the  discussion,  which  is 
replete  with  sound  argument,  conveyed  in  the  homely  style 
of  the  Swiss  peasantiy.  Now  and  then,  however,  the  author 
seems  to  forget  the  disguise  which  he  has  assumed;  and 
fragments  of  abstract  reasoning  in  the  language  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  interrupt  the  strain  of  native  wit  and  lively 
illustration  which  runs  through  the  volume.  This  may  in 
some  measure  account  for  the  fact,  that  this  work  never 
I'cached  that  part  of  the  public  for  whom  it  was  intended, 
while  its  general  tone  and  manner  was  not  likely  to  gain 
great  popularity  in  the  world  of  literature.  As  a  whole  it 
would  be  unintelligible  to  English  readers,  even  if  it  admitted 
of  translation ;  nevertheless  they  may  form  a  tolerably  correct 
notion  of  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  handled,  from  the 
following  specimen : 

*That  is  my  chapter,  Ikthcr!*  said  Eliza,  when  Christopher  had  read 
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the  twelfth  chapter  of  our  book;*  '  a  pious  mother,  who  herself  teaches  her 
children,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  finest  sight  on  the  earth/ 

"  *  It  is  a  very  different  one  from  a  school-room,  at  all  events,^  said  Josiah. 
"  Eliza. — *I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  schools  are  not  very  good/ 
"  Christopher. — '  Nor  would  I  allow  myself  to  think  so/ 
"  Josiah. — *  Well,  and  it  is  true  after  all,  that  nothing  of  what  the  school- 
master can  say,  will  ever  reach  children's  hearts  in  the  same  way  as  what 
their  parents  teach  them ;  and,  generally  speaking,  I  am  sure  there  is  not  in 
school-going  all  the  good  that  people  fency  there  is/ 

**  Christopher. — *  1  am  afraid,  Josiah,  thou  art  rather  straining  thy  point. 
We  ought  to  thank  God  for  all  the  good  that  there  is  in  the  world,  and  as  for  the 
schools  in  our  country,  we  can't  thank  Him  enough  for  them.' 

"  Josiah. — ^  Well  spoken,  master.  It  is  well  that  there  are  schools ;  and  God 
forbid  that  I  should  be  ungrateftil  for  any  good  that  is  done  to  us.  But  with 
all  this  I  think  that  he  must  be  a  fool  who,  having  plenty  at  home,  runs 
about  begging;  and  that  is  the  very  thing  which  our  village  folks  do,  by 
forgetting  all  the  good  lessons  which  they  might  teach  their  children  at 
home,  and  instead  thereof  sending  them  every  day  to  gather  up  the  dry 
crumbs  which  are  to  be  got  in  our  miserable  schools.  I  am  sure  that  is  not 
quite  as  it  ought  to  be/ 

**  Christoph€r. — ^  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  quite  as  thou  hast  put  it.' 
'* Josiah. — *Nay,  Master!  but  only  look  it  in  the  face,  and  thou'lt  surely 
see  it  the  same  as  I  do.  That  which  parents  can  teach  their  children  is 
always  what  they  stand  most  in  need  of  in  life ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  parents 
should  neglect  this,  by  trusting  in  the  words  which  the  schoolmaster  makes 
them  get  by  heart.  It  is  very  true  they  may  be  good  and  wise  words,  and  have 
an  excellent  meaning  to  them,  but,  after  all,  they  are  only  words,  and  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  a  stranger  they  don't  come  half  as  near  home  as  a  father's 
or  a  mother's  words.' 

**  Christopher. — *  I  cannot  see  what  thou  wouldst  be  at  Josiah.' 
**  Josiah. — *Look,  Master!  The  great  point  in  bringing  up  a  child  is, 
that  he  should  be  well  brought  up  for  his  own  house;  he  must  learn  to 
know,  and  handle,  and  use  those  things,  on  which  his  bread  and  his  quiet 
will  depend  through  life ;  and  it  seems  to  me  very  plain  that  fathers  and 
mothers  can  teach  that  much  better  at  home,  than  any  schoolmaster  can  do  it 
in  his  school.  The  schoolmaster,  no  doubt,  tells  the  children  of  a  great 
many  things  which  are  right  and  good,  but  they  are  never  worth  as  much  in 
his  mouth,  as  in  the  mouth  of  an  upright  &ther,  or  a  pious  mother.  The 
schoolmaster,  for  instance,  will  tell  the  child  to  fear  God,  and  to  honour  his 
Either  and  mother,  for  that  such  is  the  word  of  God ;  but  the  child  under- 
stands little  of  what  he  says,  and  mostly  forgets  it  aga'n  before  he  comes 

*  This  chapter  represents  Gertrude  in  the  midst  of  her  children,  teaching  them, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  engaged  in  spinning. — B. 
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home.  But  if  at  home  his  father  gives  him  milk  and  bread,  and  his  mother 
denies  herself  a  morsel,  that  she  may  give  it  to  him,  the  child  feeU  and 
understands  that  he  ought  to  honour  his  fether  and  mother,  who  are  so  Idnd 
to  him,  and  he  will  not  forget  his  Other's  word  which  telb  him  that  such  is 
the  word  of  God,  as  easily  as  the  empty  word  of  the  schoolmaster.  In  the 
same  way  if  the  child  is  told  at  school  to  be  merciful,  and  to  love  his  neighbour 
as  himself,  he  gets  the  text  by  heart,  and  perhaps  thinks  of  it  ftnr  a  few  dap, 
till  the  nice  words  stip  again  from  his  memory.  But  at  home  he  sees  a  poor 
neighbour's  wife  calling  in  upon  his  mother,  lamenting  over  her  misery,  her 
hunger,  and  nakedness;  he  sees  her  pale  countenance,  her  emaciated  and 
trembling  figure,  the  very  image  of  wretchedness;  his  heart  throbs,  his  teais 
flow;  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  full  of  grief  and  anxiety  to  his  mother^  as  if  he 
himself  was  starving;  his  mother  goes  to  fetch  some  refreshments  for  iSne 
poor  sufferer,  in  whose  looks  the  child  now  reads  comfort  and  reviving 
hope;  his  anguish  ceases,  his  tears  flow  no  longer,  he  approaches  her  with  a 
smiling  face ;  at  last  his  mother  returns,  and  her  gift  is  received  with  sobs  of 
gratitude,  which  draw  firesh  tears  from  the  child's  eye.  Here  then  he  leams 
what  it  is  to  be  merciful,  and  to  love  one's  neighbour.  He  learns  it,  without 
the  aid  of  words,  by  the  real  fact;  he  sees  mercy  itself,  instead  of  leamiiig 
words  about  mercy ' 

"  Christopher. — <  I  must  own  I  begin  to  think  thou  art  not  quite  mistaken 
in  saying,  that  too  much  value  is  put  upon  the  schoolmaster's  teaching.' 

*^Josiah. — ^*0f  course,  master!  If  thou  sendest  thy  sheep  up  into  the 
mountain,  thou  reliest  upon  their  being  well  kept  by  the  shepherd  who  is 
paid  for  it,  and  thou  dost  not  think  of  running  about  after  them  thyself;  hot 
if  thou  hast  them  at  home  in  thy  own  stables,  thou  lookest  alter  them  thjsdt 
Now  it  is  just  the  same  thing  with  the  school ;  only  there  is  thia  diffeienoe^ 
that  it  is  easy  to  get  for  the  sheep  pasture  which  is  infinitely  better  than  iht 
food  they  have  in  the  stable ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  a  school  in  which 
the  children  are  better  taught  than  they  might  be  at  home.  The  parental 
teaching  is  the  kernel  of  wisdom,  and  the  schoolmaster's  business  is  only  to 
make  a  husk  over  it,  and  that  even  id  a  great  chance  whether  it  turn  out  wdl.' 

"  Eliza. — ^  Why  Josiah,  thou  makest  one's  brains  whirl  all  round,  about 
one's  children.  I  think  I  see  now  what  thou  art  at;  and  I  fency  many  a 
poor  ignorant  mother  who  now  sends  her  children  to  school,  without  tl^mlrwig 
any  thing  about  it,  merely  because  it  is  the  custom  to  do  so,  would  be  rerf 
glad  to  be  taught  better.' 

**  Josiah. — ^*  There  is  yet  another  part  of  the  story,  master.  What  b^is 
the  common  people  to  get  through  the  world,  thou  knowest,  and  to  hsfe 
their  daily  bread,  and  a  cheerful  heart,  is  nothing  else  but  good  sense  and 
natural  understanding ;  and  I  have  never  found  in  all  my  Hfe  a  useful  man 
who  was  what  they  call  a  good  scholar.  The  right  understanding  with  the 
common  people  is,  as  it  were,  free  and  easy,  and  shows  itself  always  in  the 
proper  place  and  season;  so  that  a  man's  words  don't  fit  but  at  the  rety 
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moment  when  they  are  spoken,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  or  after 
they  would  not  fit  at  all.  But  the  school  understanding  brings  in  all  manner 
of  sayings  which  are  fit  at  all  times,  in  summer  and  winter,  in  hot  and  cold, 
in  Lent  and  at  Easter ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  this  school  understanding 
does  not  do  any  good  to  common  people,  who  must  regulate  themselves 
according  to  times  and  seasons;  and  that  is  the  reason  again,  why  their 
natural  understandings  which  are  in  them,  ought  to  be  drawn  out  more. 
And  for  this  there  are  no  better  teachers  than  the  house,  and  the  Other's  and 
mother^s  love,  and  the  daily  labour  at  home,  and  all  the  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  life.  But  if  the  children  must  needs  be  sent  to  school,  the  school- 
master should  at  least  be  an  openhearted,  cheerful,  affectionate,  and  kind 
man,  who  would  be  as  a  father  to  the  children ;  a  man  made  on  purpose  to 
open  children's  hearts  and  their  mouths,  and  to  draw  forth  their  under- 
standings as  it  were  firom  the  hindermost  comer.  In  most  schools,  however, 
it  is  just  the  contrary ;  the  schoolmaster  $eems  as  if  he  was  made  on  purpose 
to  shut  up  children's  mouths  and  hearts,  and  to  bury  their  good  under- 
standings ever  so  deep  underground.  That  is  the  reason  why  healthy  and 
cheerful  children,  whose  hearts  are  full  of  joy  and  gladness,  hardly  ever  like 
school.  Tliose  that  show  best  at  school  are  the  children  of  whining  hypocrites, 
or  of  conceited .  parish-officers ;  stupid  dunces,  who  have  no  pleasure  with 
other  children;  these  are  the  bright  ornaments  of  school-rooms,  who  hold 
up  their  heads  among  the  other  children  like  the  wooden  king  in  the  nine- 
pins among  his  eight  fellows.  But  if  there  is  a  boy  who  has  too  much  good 
sense  to  keep  his  eyes  for  hours  together  fixed  upon  a  dozen  of  letters 
which  he  hates;  or  a  merry  girl,  who  while  the  schoolmaster  disourses  of 
spiritual  hfe,  plays  with  her  little  hands  all  manner  of  temporal  fun  under 
the  desk,  the  schoolmaster,  in  his  wisdom,  settles  that  these  are  the  goats  who 
care  not  for  their  everlasting  salvation ' 

'^Thus  spoke  good  Josiah,  in  the  overflowing  of  his  zeal,  against  the 
nonsense  of  village  schools,  and  his  master  and  mistress  grew  more  and 
more  attentive  to  what  he  said. 

"  <  Well,  I  trust,'  said  Christopher  at  last,  '  there  still  may  be  some  other 
light  to  view  the  matter  in.' 

"  But  Eliza  replied :  *  There  may  be  twenty  more  lights  to  view  it  in,  for 
aught  I  know.  But  I  care  not;  I  know  this  one  thing,  that  I  will  have  my 
children  more  about  me  in  future ;  it  seems  very  natural  indeed,  that  fathers 
and  mothers  should  themselves  teach  their  children  as  much  as  they  pos- 
sibly can.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  Josiah  says,  and  one  really 
shudders,  when  one  comes  to  reflect  what  sort  of  people  our  village  school- 
masters generally  are.  There  are  many  of  them,  I  know,  Christopher, 
whom  thou  wouldst  not  trust  with  a  cow  or  a  calf  over  winter;  and  it  is 
very  true  that  one  ought  to  look  more  one's  self  after  one's  children,  and  not 
fancy  all  is  well,  provided  one  sends  them  to  school.' " 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


ItuiuirieH  into  the  Course  of  Nature  in  the  Development  of  the 
Human  Species — A  plain  Picture  of  Man. 

Ir  iM  the  inevitable  doom  of  light  appearing  in  a  world  of 
darkueMH^  after  giving  the  tirst  evidence  of  its  existence,  to  be 
(tuveioped  fur  a  time  in  impenetrable  mists^  raised  up  against 
it,  in  desperate  iseltHlefence^  by  the  light-abhorring  elements 
to  which  its  radiant  influence  speaks  as  a  message  of  de- 
Htruction.    Thus  against  the  rising  sun  the  fogs  are  gather- 
ing thicker  and  thicker,  until  he  dispel  them  by  the  stirength 
of  his  noonday  beam ;  and  thus  against  the  Eternal  light, 
t^ver  since  the  heavenly  hosts  celebrated  his  descent  on  earth, 
^iii  Imti  been,  and  still  is,  gathering  its  blackest  clouds,  and 
will  C(mtiuue  to  do  so  till  that  overwhelming  day  when,  in 
(iiml   triumph  over   all   darkness,  his  glory  shall  be  made 
iimuifisHt.     This  great  and  awful  truth,  equally  attested  by 
iUi'^  <!vidence  of  every  new  day,  and  by  the  mystery  of  ages, 
iUuln  itH  confirmation  in  the  experience  of  every  individual; 
Hiid  in  proportion  as  we  see  the  effulgence  of  light  divine 
iM^utfiirig  in  the  human  eye,  in  the  same  measure  deep,  we 
iitfty  <!OTiclude,  has  been  the  darkness  through  whose  horrors 
Umi  ffiind  has  penetrated  to  the  bright  regions  of  faith,  love, 
nhil    hope.     Such   a  nightly   passage    was    the    period   of 
|Si«tiiI()y//i'8  life,  which  elapsed  between  his  first  imsuccessful 
^niM^riinent  at  Neuhof,  and  his  renewed  and  more  prosperous 
MHi^rtioriK  for  the  cause  of  education  at  Stanz  and  Burgdorf. 
*{\\i^  jonner  was  a  mere  indication  of  those  truths  which,  to 
biiMK  into  full  consciousness  within  himself,  and  to  realize 
\\\  iho  world,  the  hand  of  Supreme  Wisdom  fitted  him  by 
^ii)tion  and  disappointment  of  every  kind.     Of  the  deep 
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gloom  by  which  his  soul  was  oppressed  at  that  time^  he  has 
left  a  striking  monument  behind  him  in  his  "  Inquiries  into 
the  Course  of  Nature  in  the  Development  of  the  Human 
Species/'  a  work  which,  as  it  appears  prima  facie  to  con- 
tradict his  other  writings,  preceding  as  well  as  succeeding, 
can  be  understood  in  the  connexion  which  it  has  with  them, 
only,  when  considered  as  expressive  of  the  tumult  which  the 
misanthropic  suggestions  of  experience  raised  up  in  his  soul 
against  the  oracles  of  faith  and  love  so  loudly  declared  in  his 
bosom.  To  analyse  its  contents,  to  place  its  truths  out  of 
the  false  light  in  which  they  appear,  into  the  light  of  verity 
in  which  they  ought  to  stand,  to  trace  its  errors  to  their 
fountainhead,  and  to  correct  them,  would  be  an  undertaking 
far  beyond  the  design  of  the  present  pages,  involving  a  depth 
of  metaphysical  research,  and  an  extent  of  volume,  which 
would  not  easily  be  endured;  but  to  extract  a  few  of  the 
most  characteristic  passages  will  be  of  great  avail  in  illus- 
trating the  tortuous  march  of  Pestalozzi's  genius. 

The  questions  which  he  proposes  to  himself  at  the  onset 
are  the  following  : 

**  What  am  I  ?  What  is  the  human  species  ? 

**  What  have  I  done  ?    What  is  the  human  species  doing  ? 

**  I  want  to  know  what  the  course  of  my  Ufe,  such  as  it  has  been,  has 
made  of  me  ?  and  I  want  to  know  what  the  course  of  life,  such  as  it  has 
heeu,  has  made  of  the  human  species  ? 

''  I  want  to  know  on  what  ground  my  volition  and  my  opinions  rest,  and 
must  rest,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed  ? 

''  I  want  to  know  on  what  ground  the  volition  of  the  human  species  and 
its  opmions  rest,  and  must  rest,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed  r 

As  a  preliminary  to  their  solution,  he  gives  this  compen- 
dious outline  of  the  "  march  of  civilization :" 

"  By  the  helplessness  of  his  animal  condition  man  is  brought  to  know- 
ledge. 

"  Knowledge  leads  to  acquisition,  acquisition  to  possession. 

"  Possession  leads  to  the  formation  of  society. 

"Society  leads  to  power  and  honour. 

***  Power  and  honour  lead  to  the  relation  of  ruler  and  subject. 
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"The  relation  of  ruler  and  subject  lead  to  the  distinction  of  nobles  and 
commons,  and  to  the  crown. 

"  All  these  relations  call  for  a  state  of  law. 

"The  state  of  law  calls  for  civil  liberty. 

"  The  want  of  law  entails  tyranny  and  slavery ;  that  is  to  say,  a  state  of 
things  in  which  men  constitute  a  society  without  the  intervention  of  laws  for 
their  improvement,  and  the  maintenance  of  mutual  obligations. 

*^  Following  the  course  of  nature  in  another  direction,  I  find  in  myself  a 
certain  benevolence,  by  which  acquisition,  honour,  property,  and  power, 
ennoble  my  mind,  whilst  without  it,  all  these  privileges  of  my  social  condition 
only  tend  to  degrade  me  more  deeply. 

"Tracing  this  benevolence  to  its  source,  I  find  it  to  be  essentially  of 
sensual,  animal  origin ;  but  I  find  likewise  within  myself  a  power,  whidi 
will  ennoble  its  very  root,  and  benevolence  so  ennobled  I  call  love.  But 
there  is  a  danger  still,  of  love  being  lost  in  my  longing  for  self-gratification; 
I  feel  desolate  as  an  orphan,  and  I  seek  to  rise  beyond  the  power  of 
imagination,  beyond  the  limits  of  all  research  and  knowledge  that  is  possible 
here  below,  to  the  fountainhead  of  my  existence,  to  derive  firom  dience  help 
gainst  the  desolation  of  my  being,  against  all  the  ills  and  weaknesses  of  my 
nature." 

The  social  compact  is,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  truce  entered  into  by  the  animal  propensities  of  all 
parties,  which  would  otherwise  be  at  constant  war  with  one 
another : 

"Let  the  social  constitution  be  ever  so  well  whited  a  wall,  and  let  the 
animal  dispositions  of  power  wear  ever  so  admirably  the  mark  of  humani^, 
man  never  vrill  truly  and  fireely  submit  to  an  arrangement,  which  gives  to 
any  one  the  right  to  visit  by  flaying,  the  aberrations  of  his  animal  tendencies. 
The  relation  of  man  to  man,  in  the  social  state  is  merely  aninoal.  As  a 
mass,  as  a  people,  man  submits  himself  not  to  the  powers  of  the  state  in  his 
moral  capacity ;  in  entering  society,  there  is  nothing  he  contemplates  less 
than  the  service  of  God  and  the  love  due  to  his  neighbour.  He  enten 
society  with  a  view  to  gratify  himself,  and  to  enjoy  all  those  things  which, 
to  a  sensual  and  animal  being,  are  the  indispensable  conditions  of  satisfiic- 
tion  and  happiness. 

"  The  social  law  is,  therefore,  not  in  any  wise  a  moral  law,  but  a  mere 
modification  of  the  animal  law. 

"  Meanwhile,  power  is  deeply  interested  in  my  moral  condition,  that  my 
animal  tendencies  may  never  come  in  conflict  vdth  its  own  propensities. 
This  is  the  reason  why  all  over  the  earth  it  endeavours  to  represent  the 
social  relation  as  a  moral  tie,  at  least  on  one  side.  But  the  disposition  of 
power  to  represent  itself  as  morally  related  to  the  people,  does  not  alter  the 
position  in  which  it  really  stands  to  them ;  and  if  the  persons  in  power. 
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sitimulated  by  their  immoral  tendencies,  encoun^e  the  delusion  for  their  o^vn 
ends,  with  a  view  to  cover  their  civil  lawlessness,  and  their  social  injustice, 
they  do  nothing  else  but  what  the  wolf  and  the  fox  also  would  do,  if  they 
could,  with  a  view  to  inspire  the  sheep  and  the  hen  with  unbounded  confi- 
dence. Nevertheless,  the  hen  does  well  to  sleep  on  trees  at  night,  and  the 
«heep  to  keep  to  the  shepherd,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  wolf  may  say.^' 

Such   a   view   of  the   social  compact  should   not  be  too 

harshly  condemned,  so  long  as  there  is  truth  in  the  following 

definition  of  honour: 

*'The  savage  who  cuts  into  his  skin  as  into  a  piece  of  board,  daubs  him- 
self with  dirty  colours,  and  pierces  his  nose  and  ears,  that  he  may  suspend  in 
them  something  glittering,  exerts  himself,  with  all  this,  much  less^  and  gives 
himself  less  pain,  than  a  European  does  for  the  same  purpose. 

^  The  Otaheitian  toilette,  and  the  European,  are  not  essentially  different, 
nor  is  the  *  order  of  the  bone'  of  the  South  Sea  islander  any  way  inferior  to 
the  various- orders  in  our  part  of  the  globe. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  world,  the  wish  of  distinction  induces  the  animal 
man,  to  esteem  the  tail  of  his  coat,  or  a  ring  in  his  nose,  higher  than  himself 
and  to  slay  his  brother  for  gin,  beads,  and  ribbons,  provided  there  be  any  one 
willing  and  able  to  pay  such  a  price  for  murder." 

Nothing,  however,  can  more  fully  exemplify  the  view 
which  pervades  the  whole  work,  than  the  picture  which  it 
gives  of  man : 

**  I  see  him  in  his  cave,  the  prey  of  every  power  in  nature,  in  equal  danger 
from  the  tooth  of  the  stronger,  and  the  venom  of  the  weaker  brute ;  the 
sun  dries  up  the  fountain  from  which  he  drinks,  the  rain  fills  his  cavern  with 
mire ;  streams  undermine  the  dike  which  protects  his  dwelling,  or  the  sands 
of  the  desert  cover  his  habitation ;  burning  winds  deprive  him  of  his  sight, 
the  exhalations  of  the  morass  stop  his  breath ;  and  if,  for  three  successive  days, 
he  be  unable  to  obtain  a  fish  or  a  rat,  he  must  die. 

**  Yet  under  all  climates  does  he  preserve  his  existence,  and  overcomes 
the  ills  of  earth. 

^'  Inexpressibly  improvident,  he  sleeps  whenever  his  wants  are  satisfied ;  and 
whenever  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  he  suns  himself,  or  he  follows  after  the  prey, 

'*  His  hands  are  ever  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  brother ;  like  a  tyger  he 
defends  his  den,  and  raves  against  his  own  species;  he  claims  the  ends  of  the 
earth  as  his  own,  and  perpetrates  whatever  he  chooses  under  the  sun. 

"  He  knows  of  no  law  and  of  no  Lord ;  his  will  is  his  only  law,  and  of  sin 
he  asks :  *  What  is  it  V 

''  But  much  as  it  charms  him,  the  bloodstained  fi^edom  of  earth,  he  is 
unable  to  endure  it ;  he  falls  asleep  under  the  sunny  palm-tree ;  in  plenty  a 
gnat  stings  him  to  death,  and  in  want  his  own  wrath  consumes  him. 
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^  In  whatever  condition  he  be,  he  longs  for  a  better  law  than  that  of  his  club. 

^  In  whatever  condition  he  be,  he  grows  weary  of  waging  never-ceasiiig 
war  against  his  species,  and  he  seeks  union  with  those  whose  nmiderer 
he  was. 

"  But  under  the  icy  pole,  scorn  and  fear  allow  him  not  to  Tentiire  upOD 
peace :  his  heart,  cold  as  the  earth,  freezes  within  his  bosom ;  while,  under  the 
glowing  beams  of  the  opposite  climate,  his  brain  is  consumed  in  a  ^ery 
rage  under  the  injuries  and  miseries  which  he  endures,  and  he  refrains  from 
the  step  which  would  humanize  him. 

^  Even  under  the  mildest  climate  he  is  afraid  of  his  own  species  ;  he  flees 
before  the  man  that  dwells  beyond  the  mountains,  and  yet  again  he  sb^  the 
stranger  before  whose  people  he  trembles. 

*'  Nevertheless,  it  is  under  this  climate  that  he  first  stretches  out  tbe  hand  of 
peace  to  his  brother. 

^The  harmonious  feeling  of  animal  satis^urtion  tranquillizes  his  spirit, 
while  in  other  climates,  where  nature  exhausts  his  strength,  and  abandons 
him  to  manifold  ills,  his  disposition  grows  restless  and  savage. 

*^  But  where  nature  leads  him  gently  by  the  hand,  he  leaves  his  care  widi 
a  timid,  rather  than  a  savage  step.  He  finds  a  stone  that  is  too  heavy,  a 
branch  that  is  too  high  for  him ;  be  feels  that,  if  another  man  were  widi 
him,  he  might  lift  the  stone,  he  might  reach  the  branch ;  he  sees  another  man 
near,  and  a  feeling  rushes  through  him,  as  of  hunger  and  migfa^  thirst ;  he 
is  compelled  to  approach  his  brother,  and  in  his  e^^e  there  beams  a  look 
such  as  never  beamed  in  it  before;  it  is  the  thought,  we  can  help  one 
another ;  the  eye  of  his  brother  responds  to  his  look,  their  bosoms  heave^ 
they  feel  as  they  never  felt  before ;  their  hands  are  joined,  they  hh  the  stone, 
they  reach  the  branch ;  a  new  smile  of  joy  appears  on  their  countenances ; 
they  perceive  what  their  united  efforts  can  accomplish. 

"They  enjoy  their  knowledge;  with  their  knowledge  their  power  increases, 
and  their  enjoj-ment  with  their  power ;  tbe  signs  of  union  between  them  aie 
multiplied,  and  their  voice  breaks  forth  into  language. 

"The}'  speak. 

"  Xow  it  is  done.  As  the  sea  by  the  rocky  shore,  so  is  the  bloodstained 
libertv  of  earth  arrested  bv  the  word  of  man. 

**  Vor  it  was  waste  .and  desolate,  before  the  breath  of  hU  mouth,  the  wovd 
of  his  lips  went  over  the  earth. 

"It  is  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  that  man  builds  up  his  woild,  and 
himself 

"  As  long  as  he  was  dumb,  he  was  a  brute ;  he  speaks,  and  he  has  become 
man. 

*'  Ignorance  and  suspicion,  wart  and  fear,  cow  lose  the  terrible  sway  vffaich 
thev  exercised  over  him,  and  their  UTant  law  is  abolished. 

**  In  his  word  mannow  acknowledges  Uie  ba^is  of  his  rights  and  of  his 
duties. 
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^'  He  has  renounced  the  bloodstained  liberty  of  his  nature  for  himself,  and 
for  his  whole  species. 

^<By  his  word  he  has  become  man,  subject  to  the  law  which  is  in  him, 
and  which  he  has  now  given  to  himself. 

*^  Therefore  does  he  value  his  word  so  high ;  he  wishes  it  to  live  for  ever ; 
he  engraves  it  on  tables  of  stone  and  of  brass,  and  bards  sing  in  lofty  strains 
the  law  which  he  has  given  to  himself,  and  which  he  claims  as  his  own. 

'^  How,  then  ?  Was  the  liberty  of  my  nature  bloodstained  before  it  knew  any 
law  ?  and  was  I  a  brute  before  I  spoke  ?  Is  it  true  that  ignorance  and  suspi- 
cion preceded  love,  confidence,  and  knowledge,  as  the  thorn  and  the  thisde 
precede  the  goodly  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  that  the  fell  sway,  of  bestiality 
contaminated  the  earth,  before  justice  and  ^thfulness  offered  for  her 
sacrifices  of  atonement  ? 

''  Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  man  lived,  at  first,  peaceably  on  the  earth,  that 
he  divided  it  without  violence,  without  injustice,  without  blood  ?  Is  it  not 
true,  that  the  distinction  of  mine  and  thine  arose  from  his  feelings  of  justice 
and  equity? 

"  Is  it  true,  on  the  contrary,  that  man  divided  the  earth  before  he  united  on 
it ;  that  he  invaded,  before  he  possessed ;  transgressed,  before  he  laboured ;  de- 
stroyed, before  he  produced ;  oppressed,  before  he  cherished ;  murdered,  before 
he  conversed;  that  the  breath  of  his  mouth  breathed  treason,  before  there 
was  a  word  formed  on  his  tongue  to  declare  a  law  ? 

**I  was  corrupt  in  bestiality,  before  I  became  civilized  and  human;  the 
period  of  my  animal  innocence  passed  away  as  a  moment ;  my  brutal  cor- 
ruption broke  in  upon  me  suddenly,  and  lasted  long;  and  it  was  only 
when  I  was  bowed  down  under  the  wretchedness  of  its  effects,  that  I  sub- 
mitted my  neck  to  the  yoke  of  society. 

''It  is  done,  however,  and  all  the  clay  of  the  earth  h^  now  its  lord ;  touch 
it  not,  if  it  be  not  thine  own ;  the  fowl  in  the  air,  and  the  fish  in  the  water 
has  its  lord ;  though  thou  be  thirsty,  roll  not  the  stone  from  a  well  which  is 
not  thine  own;  though  thou  be  hungry,  tear  no  fruit  from  a  tree,  no.  ear 
from  a  haum  which  is  not  thine  own,  nor  dare  to  kill  the  game  that  crosses  thy 
way. 

"They  will  hang  thee  for  it.  Shudder  not :  thou  thyself  hast  submitted  to 
this  law ;  the  earth  would  have  remained  a  wilderness,  and  an  abode  of  wild 
beasts,  and  man  would  have  been  the  most  helpless  of  brutes,  if  thou  hadst 
not  submitted. 

"  But  thou  hast  submitted,  and  thy  cave  is  changed  into  a  house;  thy 
house  separates  thee  from  the  earth,  and  ties  thee  to  property,  and  property 
constitutes  thee  a  member  of  society.  Thy  cares  are  extended  over  the  objects 
of  thy  love,  the  helpmates  of  thy  labours ;  they  reach  beyond  the  grave,  for  thy 
son  shall  be  thine  heir,  thy  brother  shall  defend  thy  widow,  and  thy  friend 
provide  for  thy  infant    What  then  hast  thou  lost  ? 

"  A  thousand  means  and  ways  are  offered  to  thee,  for  turning  to  account 
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that  which  has  remained  unemployed,  by  exertion^  order,  and  knowledge, 
under  the  protection  of  that  law  which  thou  hast  imposed  upon  thyself. 

^  On  boundless  tracts,  plants  without  name  or  number  grow,  in  luxuriant 
freedom ;  thou  destroyest  them  all,  and  sowest  goodly  wheat  on  the  bound- 
less tracts. 

'^  Thou  cuttest  down  the  glory  of  the  mountains,  and  plantest  the  throb  of 
thy  choice  on  the  sunny  hills. 

**  Iliou  heapest  up  thine  own  species,  as  winds  and  waves  gather  the 
floating  sands.  Men  dwell  together  like  herrings  in  a  bay,  or  like  ants  on  a 
puny  hill.  Nations  are  locked  in  by  one  bolt;  in  the  morning  the  gate  <^>eos, 
and  a  world  is  poured  out  over  the  earth. 

^  Thou  sayest  to  the  deep :  *  Touch  no  longer  the  sands  which  were  thine 
of  old.  Thou  plantest  the  watery  reed  on  dry  heaths,  and  in  the  depth  of 
morasses  the  flame-coloured  madder.  Thou  measurest  the  orbs  of  the  stan, 
and  in  a  thousand  years  mistakest  not  an  hour  of  the  shadows  in  the  heavens. 

*'  One  man  cultivates  a  tract  in  which  hundreds  might  live,  while.another 
subsists  on  hardly  more  ground  than  his  corpse  will  cover. 

*^  Hiis  man,  by  one  word,  can  cause  the  productions  of  distant  dimes  to 
succeed  each  other,  like  the  fruits  of  adjoining  gardens. 

<*The  stroke  of  a  pen  is  suspended,  and  thousands  tremble  for  their  lives; 
for  on  one  hand  depends  the  bread  of  them  all. 

*^  Man  is  a  mighty  miracle  in  the  chaotic  night  of  unsearchable  nature. 

**  Ever  variable,  he  undermines  his  happiness  by  appeals  to  the  law,  and 
the  law  again  by  appeals  to  chance.  Miserable  and  lawless,  he  bears  the 
burden  of  an  exhausted  existence.  On  the  scaffold  here  bleeds  a  woman 
greater  and  nobler  than  the  generation  in  which  she  lived ;  in  exile  there  a 
beggar  feels  exalted  above  his  king,  who  shut  his  ear  against  him,  and  ba- 
nished him  from  his  presence. 

^'A  degraded  wretch  cherishes  in  his  soul  contempt  of  mankind,  and 
hardens  himself  in  his  errors ;  he  provokes  the  slanderer  to  reproach  him  yet 
more :  while  the  scorn  of  his  pride  debases  him  in  his  nature,  and  makeg  true 
the  calumnies  of  his  detractor. 

**  Here  a  delicate  woman  atones  on  her  knees  for  a  word  of  ofience,  which 
escaped  from  her  lips,  and  her  eyes  dare  not  meet  the  man  whom  the  most 
sacored  of  ties  cannot  bind ;  an  adorable  vrife  serves  in  dark  obscurity  the  vik 
capricos  of  a  husband,  whose  malignant  sneers  are  unable  to  disturb  the  cahn 
com)XMui^  of  her  lij^s.    What  is  all  this  ? 

^  Nations  forgive  tlie  crimes  of  a  nuui,  who  has  extinguished  the  feelings  of 
humanity  in  their  hoarls,  who  devotes  their  sons  to  death,  and  their  daughten 
to  dishonour,  wlio  abandoned  their  cities  and  villages  to  plunder,  who  con- 
roxted  their  houses  iuto  heaps  of  stones,  their  gardens  into  wastes,  and  the 
whole  land  into  a  wilderness. 

**  There  imtioiis,  like  tome  bullocks,  follow  an  infknt  that  leads  them  by  a 
sltoder  thread,  and  spill  their  blood  for  eveiy  caprice  of  die  child  or  of 
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his  nurse.  Here  tiiey  are  Huffocated,  like  flies  under  the  air  pump,  by  the 
empty  vani^  of  power;  and  there  i^ain  they  are  drowned  in  the  abtmdajice 
of  their  wealth,  like  bees  in  overflowing  honey.  A  roan  lurna  insane,  and 
speaks  nonsense,  such  as  was  never  heard  before,  and  nations  prostrate 
theroseives  before  him,  build  altars,  and  learn  piety,  order,  obedience,  and 
humanity,  in  the  worahtp  of  a  calf,  or  of  the  devil.  Legions  of  knaves  lurk 
in  the  temples  of  justice  like  greedy  cats  before  llie  holes  of  mice,  and  for 
whole  centuries  my  species  is  contented  to  be  consumed  by  them. 

"  IIow  then  shall  I  find  llie  clue  by  which  I  may  enter  this  labyrinth  of 
misery  and  well-being,  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  madness  and  high  elevation  of 

"  Even  while  he  dwells  in  his  cave,  there  is  no  equality  between  man 
and  roan ;  under  the  roof,  behind  the  brick  wall  and  the  bolt,  the  inequaJity 
increases;  and,  when  hundreds  and  thousands  are  gathered  together,  he  is 
compelled,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  say  to  the  strong,  'Be  thou  my  shield;' 
and  to  the  cunning,  '  Be  thou  my  guide ;'  and  to  the  rich,  '  Be  thou  my 
preserver.' 

"This  is  the  origin  of  power,  deeply  (bunded  in  our  nature,  and  indis- 
pensably connected  with  the  development  of  our  species;  like  t!ie  stream 
which  distributes  moisture  and  blessing,  when  dikes  and  locks  confine  it 
within  its  due  bounds,  but  when  it  overflows  its  borders,  and  breaks 
through  its  limits,  lays  the  country  waste;  so  power  is  sacred  only,  when 
those  that  hold  it,  keep  feithfuUy  within  the  bounds  assigned  to  them  by  tlie 
lights  of  tb^ir  species. 

"  It  is  not  power  tliat  causes  the  corruption  of  our  species,  but  the 
person  in  whose  hand  the  power  is,  or  he  who  crimmally  misleads  that 
person.  Wlien  man  catmot  rise  to  the  divine  virtue  of  fidelity,  when 
his  word  is  like  a  leed  shaken  by  the  wind,  when  the  possession  of  power 
laiaes  him  no  higher,  nor  renders  him  more  fiiilhful  than  the  rnan  against 
whose  weakness  he  has  to  defend  himself,  then  he  destroys  with  the 
strength  of  his  arm  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  &.ttens  the  earth  which  he 
Tendeis  desolate,  with  the  blood  of  those  against  whom  he  has  violated  his 
own  word,  and  the  laws  of  everlasting  justice. 

"But  even  in  the  struggle  of  hes  and  injustice  our  species  is  developed 
and  rises  to  tlie  feeling  of  every  dignity,  and  to  the  possession  of  every  power, 
that  is  implanted  in  human  nature. 

"  Be  not  troubled,  then,  while  thou  haat  to  sustain  the  warfare  of  Inith  and 
justice;  tremble  not  when  lies  conquer;  but  the  more  thou  seest  the  brutality 
of  thy  species  obtain  against  truth  and  justice,  the  more  study  thou  its 
corruption :  and  if  thou  shouldst  be  ensnared  by  the  bonds  of  lawlessness, 
as  the  fly  by  the  spider's  web,  learn  to  die,  that  thou  mayest  remain  faithful 
to  thyself,  atui  to  thy  species. 

"It  is  done,  aliis;  tlie  euth  is  desecrated  by  the  hom;^  paid  t( 

ty  exalted  brutality. 
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^'The  insane  fiadthlessness  of  power  has  stirred  up  the  feelings  of  setf- 
defence  in  the  corrupt  multitude ;  and  the  furious  people  aim  the  knife  at  its 
guilty  throat. 

''  All  the  bonds  are  torn  asunder  by  which  power  was  formerly  preserved 
in  a  sense  of  its  obligations,  under  continual  temptations  to  defection  and 
treason. 

''  Incalculable  is  the  misery  of  our  superannuated  continent.  An  eternal 
and  unchangeable  law  turns  the  balance  of  mortal  existence  for  ever  on  the 
side  of  animal  energies  and  tendencies ;  and  he  who  combines  with  diera 
the  advantages  of  power  vnlX  ever  say  to  the  weaker  part  of  his  species :  ye 
are  made  for  my  sake!  And  he  plays  on  their  crowded  ranks  as  on  tiie 
vrires  of  the  dulcimer.  What  is  it  to  him  whether  the  wires  break  or  not, 
they  are  only  wires ;  as  many  as  there  are  men  in  the  land,  so  many  are  his 
vnres ;  as  many  as  break,  he  throws  away,  and  draws  new  ones  across  his 
damaged  instrument ;  for  are  they  not  mere  wires  ? 

^  Alas  they  are  men  1  but  they  grow  up  in  the  inexpressible  degradation  of 
a[kwless  servitude  like  the  claws  on  the  paws  of  a  bear;  they  know  not 
vrhat  is  the  design  of  the  growling  animal  that  rests  on  them ;  but  tfaey  are 
always  ready  to  assail  the  entrails  of  any  one  against  whom  he  may  growl. 

^^  Alas  they  are  men  1  and  the  degradation  of  this  servitude  reduces  them 
again  to  the  state  in  which  they  were,  before  they  called  power  into  existence, 
and  said  to  the  strong  man :  Be  thou  our  shield  and  our  king. 

''  When  once  power  has  become  un&ithful,  and  has  learnt  to  palliate  the 
sin  of  treason  by  cold  unmeaning  language,  then  the  law  of  humanity  is  de- 
parted from  the  earth. 
^^  It  then  says  to  the  weak  of  our  species :  This  is  my  law  which  Ihoa 
,  shalt  obey.  I  will  sell  thee  to  the  kingly  nation,  which  gives  me  money 
for  thy  life  and  for  thy  death;  beat  the  drum,  and  hail  the  kingly  nation 
that  pays  so  much  for  human  life.  Hail  the  noble  race  which  learns  of 
kings  the  price  of  humankind.  Hail  it  with  shouts  of  gratitude,  tor  it 
directs  its  golden  streams  into  the  bosoms  of  men-selling  rulers,  that  they, 
being  secured  on  their  thrones,  may  henceforth  offer  oiur  species  for  sale  to 
the  men-purchasing  island ;  that  our  continent  may  remain  what  it  is,  an  old 
rotten  structure,  daily  menacing  a  complete  ruin,  lawless,  divided,  unas- 
sisted, and  unassistable ;  and  that  no  nation  on  the  earth  may  become  as  tins 
kingly  nation,  domineering  over  the  seas,  and  directing  the  countries  as  widi 
leading-strings.  It  is  done !  the  earth  is  desecrated  by  the  homage  paid  to 
pro&ne  power  by  exalted  brutality. 

*^  If  thou  find  a  gem  that  glitters  in  the  sun,  thy  tyrant  speaks :  Thou  and 
thy  children  shall  dwell  in  eternal  night ;  all  your  lives  you  shall  seek  benealh 
the  earth  for  brilliant  gems. 

'^  In  the  depth  of  the  earth,  in  the  horrid  darkness  of  noxious  vapours, 
the  injured  modier  foigets  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  day,  which  she  is  do 
1  Mpqiillijd  to  bdiold;  die  praises  the  lord  who  sends  her  bread  in  the 
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abodes  of  darkness ;  she  thanks  him  in  the  foul  air  which  she  breathes^  for 
every  strengthening  draught;  she  presses  the  dying  heir  of  her  wretched  exist- 
ence, whose  features  she  scarcely  can  discern,  to  her  bosom^  with  heartfelt 
delight;  she  dutifully  rejoices  at  every  gem  which  she  finds,  and  sends  it  up 
to  her  ruler,  who  beholds  the  sun,  and  enjoys  all  the  pleasures  of  day. 

"Is  she  not  an  angel  in  the  vaults  of  night?  but  is  our  species  such 
an  angel  ? 

"  Enthralled  by  a  power  which  acknowledges  no  law  against  itself,  man 
sinks  back  into  all  the  helplessness  and  obtuseness  of  his  natural  corruption ; 
and  the  general  spread  of  Sansculotism  leads  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
social  ties. 

"  Before  this  comes  to  pass,  kings  grow  hardened  on  their  thones  like  the 
ancient  oak;  deep  horror  hovers  round  their  crowns;  they  stand  isolated 
like  barren  rocks  surrounded  by  bottomless  precipices;  celibatarian  monks, 
and  misanthropic  bachelors,  become  the  last  pillars  of  the  state,  till  they  too 
begin  to  give  way;  and  then  in  the  desolation  of  anarchy,  which  wanton 
lawlessness  has  brought  on,  nations  sink  into  dissolution  as  corpses  in  their 
graves." 

That  a  man  whose  imagination  was  dwelling  on  images 
like  this,  whose  eye  was  turned  away  from  the  bright 
prospects  of  faith,  and  exclusively  directed  to  the  horrors  by 
which  our  species  has  contaminated  the  earth,  should  writhe 
under  the  keen  feeling  of  human  degradation,  in  which  he 
felt  himself  involved,  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  Pestalozzi,  at  the  close  of  the 
volume  which  presents  human  nature  imder  so  gloomy  an 

aspect,  giving  the  following  portrait  of  himself: 

'^  Thousands  pass  away,  as  nature  gave  them  birth,  in  the  corruption  of 
sensual  gratification,  and  they  seek  no  more. 

"  Tens  of  thousands  are  overwhelmed  by  the  burdens  of  craft  and  trade ; 
by  the  weight  of  the  hammer,  the  ell,  or  the  crown,  and  they  seek  no  more. 

"But  I  know  a  man  who  did  seek  more;  the  joy  of  simplicity  dwelt  in  his 
heart,  and  he  had  faith  in  mankind  such  as  few  men  have ;  his  soul  was  made 
for  friendship,  love  was  his  element,  and  fidelity  his  strongest  tie. 

"But  he  was  not  made  by  this  world,  nor  for  it;  and  wherever  he  was 
placed  in  it,  he  was  found  unfit. 

"  And  the  world  that  found  him  thus,  asked  not  whether  it  was  his  feult 
or  the  fault  of  another:  but  it  bruised  him  with  an  iron  hammer,  as  the 
bricklayers  break  an  old  brick  to  fill  up  crevices. 

"  But  though  bruised,  he  yet  trusted  in  mankind  more  than  in  himself; 
and  he  proposed  to  himself  a  great  purpose,  which  to  attain  he  suffered  ago- 
nies, and  learned  lessons  such  as  few  mortals  had  learnt  before  him. 
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"  He  could  not,  nor  would  he  become  generally  useful ;  but  for  his  purpose 
he  was  more  useful  than  most  men  are  for  theirs ;  and  he  expected  justice  tA 
the  hands  of  mankind,  whom  he  still  loved  with  an  innocent  love.  But  he 
found  none.  Those  that  erected  themselves  into  his  judges  without  iiurdier 
examination  confirmed  the  former  sentaK^e,  that  he  was  generally  and  aiwo- 
lutely  useless. 

"  This  was  the  grain  of  sand  which  decided  the  doubtful  balance  of  fail 
wretched  destinies. 

^*  He  is  no  more ;  thou  wouldst  know  him  no  more ;  all  that  remains  of  Urn 
are  the  decayed  remnants  of  his  destroyed  existence. 

*'  He  fell,  as  a  fruit  that  falls  before  it  is  ripe,  whose  blossom  has  been 
nipped  by  the  northern  gale,  or  whose  core  is  eaten  out  by  the  gnawing 
worm. 

^'  Stranger  that  passest  by ;  refuse  not  a  tear  of  sympathy ;  even  in  fiJling 
this  fruit  turned  itself  towards  the  stem,  on  the  branches  of  which  it  lingered 
through  the  summer,  and  it  whispered  to  the  tree;  ^  Verily,  eren  in  my  detfh 
will  I  nourish  thy  roots.' 

'^  Stranger,  that  passest  by,  spare  the  perishing  firuit,  and  allow  the  dust  of 
its  corruption  to  nourish  the  roots  of  the  tree>  on  whose  branches  it  lived, 
sickened,  and  died.*' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Hmo  Gtntrude  Teaches  her  Little  Ones-Sketch  of  Self-hioffmph^— 
Early  Aspirations — The  Experiment  at  StoKtz. 

Sdch  was  the  language  of  Pestalozzi's  weavy  soul,  after  all 
his  sanguine  anticipations  had  been  disappointed,  all  his 
prospects  of  usefulness  destroyed,  when  years  began  to  bleach 
his  head,  and  sorrow  to  break  his  heart.  Little  did  he  then 
suspect,  that  a  few  years  more  would  bring  him  nearer  his 
aim  than  he  had  ever  been  ;  and  that,  at  an  age  at  which  it 
is  more  natural  for  man  to  review  the  past,  than  to  form 
projects  for  the  future,  a  career  would  be  opened  to  him, 
compared  to  which  all  his  former  exertions  must  in  his  own 
eyes  have  dwindled  into  utter  insignificance.  The  prioress 
of  this  important  alteration,  both  in  his  position  and  in  his 
views,  he  has  himself  amply  detailed  in  his  letters  to  his 
friend  Gessner,  which  were  published  under  the  title,  "  How 
GertiTjde  Teaches  her  Little  Ones,"  and  of  which,  as  it  is 
among  all  his  works  the  most  important  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  volume,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  fuller 
analysis  and  more  copious  extracts,  than  our  limits  would 
permit  us  to  do  with  reference  to  his  other  writings. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject-matter  of  tliis  publication, 
which  was  intended  to  give  to  the  pubbc  "  as  clear  an  insight 
as  possible  into  his  views,"  the  author  gives  in  the  first  letter 
an  outhne  of  his  caieer,  which  we  are  the  less  inclined  to 
suppress,  as  the  light  in  which  he  himself  viewed  the  pro- 
gress of  his  mind,  accounts  for  much  of  that  metaphysical 
obscurity,  and  many  of  the  mistakes,  to  which  we  shall  iu 
the  sequel  have  occasion  to  advert : 
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''Popular  education  once  lay  before  me  like  an  immense  manb,  in  the 
mire  of  which  I  waded  about,  until  I  had  discovered  the  sources  fixMn  wfaidk 
its  waters  spring,  as  well  as  the  causes  by  which  their  finee  course  is  ob- 
structed, and  made  myself  acquainted  with  those  points  from  which  a  hope  cf 
draining  its  pools  might  be  conceived. 

''  You  shall  now  follow  me  yourself  for  awhile  through  those  labyrindiiui 
windings,  from  which  I  extricated  myself  by  accident  rather  than  by  my  oma 
art  or  reflection. 

''Ever  since  my  youthful  days  the  course  of  my  feelings,  n^ling  on  hkt 
a  mighty  stream,  was  directed  to  this  one  point ;  namely  to  stop  the 
of  that  misery  in  which  I  saw  the  people  around  me  inmiersed. 

"  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  I  first  put  my  hand  to  this 
work,  which  I  am  still  pursuing.  Iselin's  Ephemerides  bear  witness  diat 
my  present  dreams  and  wishes  are  not  more  comprdiensive  than  those 
which  I  was  even  then  seeking  to  realize. 

"  I  lived  for  years  together  in  a  circle  of  more  than  fifty  pauper  diiidiea; 
in  poverty  did  I  share  my  bread  with  them,  and  lived  myself  like  a  pauper, 
to  try  if  I  could  teach  paupers  to  hve  as  men. 

"The  plan  which  I  had  formed  for  their  education  embraced  agricahmi^ 
manu£u:ture,  and  commerce.  But,  young  as  I  was,  I  knew  not  what  aHen- 
tion,  and  what  powers,  the  realization  of  my  dreams  would  require.  I  al- 
lowed myself  to  be  guided  by  a  deep  and  decided  feeling  of  what  seemed  Is 
me  essential  to  the  execution  of  my  project ;  and  it  is  true  that  with  all  the 
experience  of  afler-life  I  have  found  but  little  reason  to  modify  the  Tiem  I 
then  entertained.  Nevertheless  my  confidence  in  their  truth,  founded  npoa 
the  apparent  in&llibility  of  my  feeling,  became  my  ruin.  Fot  it  is  equaSbf 
true  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  no  one  of  the  three  departments  above  hmb- 
tioned  did  I  possess  any  practical  ability  for  the  management  of  details^  nor 
was  my  mind  of  a  cast  to  keep  up  a  persevering  attention  to  litde  dnqgs; 
and  in  an  insulated  position,  with  limited  means,  I  was  unable  to 
such  assistance  as  might  have  made  up  for  my  own  defici^icies.  In 
time  I  was  surrounded  with  embarrassments,  and  saw  the  great  object  oC 
my  wishes  defeated. 

"  In  the  struggle,  however,  in  which  this  attempt  involved  me,  I  lad 
learned  a  vast  deal  of  truth ;  and  I  was  never  more  fully  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  my  views  and  plans  than  at  the  moment  when  they  w*'«»n»d  f^ 
be  for  ever  set  at  rest  by  a  total  feilure.  My  heart  too  was  stiU  aiwimg  aft 
the  same  object ;  and  being  now  myself  plunged  into  wretdiedness,  I  had 
a  betto-  opportunity,  dian  any  man  in  prosperity  ever  can  have,  of  wiati^ 
myself  intimately  acquainted  with  the  wretchedness  of  the  pei^le,  and  wA 
its  sources.  I  sufeed  even  as  the  people  suffered;  and  they  appeared  lo 
me  such  as  they  were,  and  as  they  would  not  have  shewn  dti^nsdwei  lo 
any  one  else.     For  a  length  of  years  I  sat  amongst  them  like  ibe  0wl 
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^mong  the  biids.  I  was  cast  away  by  men,  and  their  sneers  followed 
after  me.  ^  Wretch  that  thou  art !'  they  exclaimed ;  *  thou  art  less  able  than 
the  meanest  labourer  to  help  thyself,  and  yet  thou  fanciest  thyself  able  to 
help  the  people  !'  Yet  amidst  the  scorn  which  I  read  on  all  lips,  the  mighty 
stream  of  my  feeling  was  still  directed  to  the  same  point ;  to  stop  the 
sources  of  the  misery  in  which  I  saw  the  people  around  me  sinking ;  and  in 
one  respect,  at  least,  my  power  was  daily  increased.  My  misfortune  was  a 
school,  in  which  Providence  had  placed  me  to  learn  truth  for  my  great 
object ;  and  I  learned  of  it  more  and  more.  That  which  deceived  no  other, 
has  ever  deceived  me ;  but  what  deceived  every  one  else,  now  deceived  me 
no  longer. 

^  I  knew  the  people  in  a  manner  in  which  no  one  around  me  knew  them. 
The  glitter  of  prosperity  arising  from  the  newly  introduced  manufactures,*  the 
freshened  aspect  of  their  houses,  the  abundance  of  their  harvests,  all  this  could 
not  deceive  me ;  nor  even  the  Socratic  discoursing  of  some  of  their  teachers, 
nor  the  reading  associations  among  bailiffs'  sons  and  hair-dressers.f  I  saw 
their  misery,  but.  I  lost  myself  in  tlie  vast  prospect  of  its  scattered  and  insu- 
lated sources;  and  while  my  knowledge  of  their  real  condition  became 
every  day  more  extensive,  my  practical  capability  of  remedying  the  evils 
under  which  they  laboured,  increased  in  a  far  less  proportion.  Even 
Leonard  and  Gertrude,  the  work  which  sympathy  with  their  sufferings  ex- 
torted from  me,  vras,  after  all,  but  the  production  of  my  internal  inability  to 
ofier  them  any  real  help.  I  stood  among  my  contemporaries  like  a  monu- 
ment which  bespeaks  life,  but  is  in  itself  dead.  Many  cast  a  glance  upon 
it ;  but  they  could  appreciate  me  and  my  plans  no  better  than  I  myself  was 
able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  various  powers,  and  the  details  of 
knowledge,  necessary  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

**  I  grew  careless ;  and  being  swallowed  up  in  a  vortex  of  anxiety  for 
outward  action,  I  neglected  to  work  out  to  a  sufficient  depth,  within  my 
own  mind,  the  foundations  of  what  I  intended  to  bring  about. 

^  Had  I  done  this,  to  what  internal  elevation  might  I  have  risen  for  the 
accomplishment  of  my  purposes  1  and  how  rapidly  should  I  then  have 
reached  my  aiml    I  attained  it  not,  because  I  was  imworthy  of  it;  because 


*  Cotton  manufactures  were  at  this  period  introduced  in  some  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland;  and  from  them  the  political  economists,  in  their  wisdom,  presaged  the 
return  of  the  golden  age  among  their  snow-capped  mountains.  Mutato  nomine 
de  tefabula  narratur  !     B. 

t  Nor  would  he  have  been  deceived,  had  he  lived  among  us,  by  an  increased 
consumption  of  manufactured  goods,  by  an  extensive  currency,  by  the  genteel 
appearance  of  drawing-rooms  and  parlours,  by  the  high  rate  of  rents ;  no,  nor 
even  by  the  march  of  intellect,  the  spread  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  almost 
UBiversal  distribution  of  the  Bible.    B. 
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I  sought  it  merely  in  the  outward :  because  I  allowed  my  love  of  tm^  and 
of  justice  to  become  a  passion  which  tossed  me  about,  like  a  tom-up  reed 
OD  the  waves  of  life,  nor  would  permit  me  to  take  root  again  in  firm  gsound, 
and  to  imbibe  that  nourishment  and  strength  of  which  I  stood  so  mudi  in 
need  for  the  furtherance  of  my  object.  It  was  fiu*  too  vain  a  hope,  tibat  lome 
one  else  would  rescue  that  loose  reed  from  the  waves,  and  sectue  H  io  the 
ground  in  which  I  myself  neglected  to  plant  it 

'^Oh,  my  dear  friend  1  Who  is  the  man  that  has  bnt  one  feeling  in 
common  with  my  soul,  and  knows  not,  how  low  I  must  now  have  sank? 
And  thou,  my  beloved  Gessner,  before  thou  readest  on,  wiH  ccKDBecnlB  a 
tear  to  my  course 

'^Deep  dissatis&ction  was  gnawing  my  heart;  eternal  truth  and  eternal 
rectitude  were  converted  by  my  passion  into  airy  castles.  With  a  1i^f4pw4 
mind  I  clung  stubbornly  to  words  and  sounds  which  had  lost  within  mt 
the  basis  of  truth.  Thus  I  degraded  myself  every  day  more  with  the  woirii^ 
of  commonplaces,  and  the  trumpeting  of  those  quackeries^  wherewith  dieK 
modem  times  pretend  to  better  the  condition  of  mankind. 

^  I  was  not,  however,  insensible  to  this  internal  abasement,  nor  did  I  ink 
to  struggle  against  it.  For  three  years  I  toiled,  move  than  I  can  espnH, 
over  my  'Inquiries  into  the  Course  of  Nature  in  the  Devdopmeoft  of 
Mankind,'  chiefly  with  a  view  to  get  setded  in  my  own  mind  as  to  Ae 
progress  of  my  favorite  ideas,  and  to  bring  my  innate  feelings  into  haimo^F 
with  my  notions  of  civil  right  and  moral  obligation.  But  thia  wiurk,  likt- 
wise,  is  no  more  than  a  testimony  of  my  internal  incapacity ;  a  mere  pk^  of 
my  reflective  faculties.  The  subject  is  not  comprehensively  viewed^  nor  is 
there  a  due  exercise  of  power  to  combat  myself,  or  a  sufficient  tendency  t» 
that  practical  ability  which  was  requisite  for  my  purposes.  It  only  senned 
to  increase  that  deficiency  within  myself,  arising  fr^HU  a  disproportion  between 
my  power  and  my  knowledge,  which  it  was  indispensable  that  I  slioald  fSL 
up,  though  I  grew  every  day  more  unable  to  do  so. 

''Nor  did  I  reap  more  than  I  sowed.  My  book  produced  upon  diose 
around  me  the  same  efiect  as  every  thing  else  I  did ;  hardly  any  one  und9- 
stood  me ;  and  in  my  immediate  neighboiurhood  there  were  not  two  men  tn 
be  found,  who  did  not  hint  that  they  considered  the  whole  book  as  a  help 
of  nonsense.  And  even  lately,  a  man  of  importance,  who  has  much  Idod- 
ness  for  me,  said  with  Swiss  ^miliarity:  'Don't  you  now  feel  youweH 
Mr.  Pestalozzi,  that  when  you  wrote  that  book,  you  did  not  know  what  yoa 
wanted  to  be  at?'  Thus,  however,  to  be  misunderstood  and  wronged  was 
my  lot:  but  instead  of  profiting  by  it,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  I  waned 
against  my  misfortune  with  internal  scorn  and  a  genaal  contempt  of  man- 
kind ;  and  by  thus  injuring  the  foundation,  which  my  cause  ought  to  have 
had  within  myself,  I  did  it  infinitely  more  harm  than  all  those  could  do^  \j 
whom  I  was  misunderstood  and  despised.  Yet  I  had  not  lost  sight  of  wy 
aim ;  but  my  adherence  to  it  was  no  more  than  the  obstinacy  of  a 
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imagination  and  a  murmuring  heart;  it  was  on  a  profiined  soil  that  I  sought 
to  cherish  the  sacred  plant  of  human  happiness. 

^^  I,  who  had  just  then,  in  my  ^  Inquiries/  declared  the  claims  of  civil  right 
as  mere  claims  of  our  animal  nature,  and  therefi»e  as  essential  impediments 
to  moral  purity,  the  only  thing  that  is  of  real  value  to  human  nature,  now 
descended  so  low,  that  amidst  the  violent  convulsions  of  the  revolution 
I  expected  the  mere  sound  of  social  systems,  and  of  political  theories,  to 
produce  a  good  efiect  upon  the  men  of  my  age,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
lived  upon  mere  puff  and  swell,  seeking  power,  and  hankering  after  well  set 
tables. 

"  My  head  was  grey ;  yet  I  was  still  a  child.  With  a  heart,  in  which  all 
the  foundations  of  hfe  were  shaken,  I  still  pursued,  in  those  stormy  times, 
my  favorite  object;  but  my  way  was  one  of  prejudice,  of  passion,  and  of 
error.  To  bring  to  light  the  inveterate  causes  of  social  evils,  to  spread  im- 
passioned views  of  the  social  constitution  and  the  unalterable  basis  of 
maa's  rights,  nay,  to  turn  to  account  the  spirit  of  violence  which  had  risen 
up  amongst  us,  for  the  cure  of  some  of  the  ills  under  which  the  people  suf- 
fered; such  were  the  means  by  which  I  hoped  and  sought  to  effect  my 
purpose.  But  the  purer  doctrines  of  my  fcmner  days  had  been  but  sound 
and  word  to  the  men  among  whom  I  lived ;  how  much  less,  then,  was  it  to 
be  expected,  that  they  should  apprehend  my  meaning  in  the  view  which  I 
now  took.  £ven  this  inferior  sort  of  truth  they  contaminated  by  their  filth : 
diey  remained  the  same  as  ever;  and  they  acted  towards  me  in  a  manner 
which  I  ought  to  have  anticipated,  but  which  I  did  not  anticipate,  because 
the  dream  of  my  wishes  kept  me  suspended  in  mid-air,  and  my  soul  was 
a  stranger  to  that  selfishness  by  which  I  might  have  recognised  them  in  their 
true  colours.  I  was  deceived  not  only  in  every  fox,  but  also  in  every  fool, 
and  to  every  one  that  came  before  me,  and  spoke  well,  I  gave  full  credit  for 
the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  With  all  this  I  knew  more  than  any  one  else, 
about  the  people,  and  about  the  sources  of  their  savage  and  degraded  con- 
dition; but  I  wished  nothing  further  than  that  those  sources  might  be 
stopped,  and  the  evils  which  sprang  firom  them  arrested ;  and  the  new  men 
(novi  homines)  of  Helvetia,  whose  wishes  went  ferthei,  and  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  found,  of  course,  that  I  was  not 
made  for  them.  These  men,  in  their  new  position,  like  shipwrecked  women, 
took  every  straw  for  a  mast,  on  which  the  republic  might  be  driven  to  a 
safe  shore;  but  me,  me  alone,  they  took  for  a  straw,  not  fit  -for  a  fly  to 
cling  to. 

"  They  knew  it  not,  they  intended  it  not;  but  they  did  me  good,  more 
good  than  any  men  have  ever  done  me.  They  restored  me  to  myself;  for  in 
the  amazement  caused  by  the  sudden  change  of  their  ship's  repair  into 
a  shipwreck,  I  had  not  another  word  left,  but  that  which  I  pronounced  in 
the  first  days  of  confusion :  <  I  will  turn  schoolmaster.'  For  this  I  found 
confidence.    I  did  turn  schoolmaster.    Ever  since  I  have  been 
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a  mighty  struggle,  and  compelled,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  mysd^  to  fill  op 
those  internal  deficiencies  by  which  my  purposes  were  formerly  defeated. 

*^  To  lay  open  before  you,  my  friend,  the  whole  of  my  existenoe,  and  my 
operations,  since  that  period,  is  my  present  task.  Throu^  Legrand  I  bad 
made  some  interest  with  the  first  Directoire  for  the  subject  of  popular  edu- 
cation, and  I  was  preparing  to  open  an  extensive  estabUsbment  for  tivt 
purpose  in  Argovie,  when  Stantz  was  burnt  down,  and  'Legrand  lequeated 
me  to  make  the  scene  of  misery  the  first  scene  of  my  operatioiis.  I  wept; 
I  would  have  gone  into  the  remotest  clefts  of  the  mountains  to  oome  nearer 
to  my  aim ;  and  now  I  really  did  come  nearer. . . .  But  imagme  my  por- 
tion   Alone,  destitute  of  all  means  of  instruction,  and  of  all  other  aasiil- 

ance,  I  united  in  my  person  the  offices  of  superintendent,  paymaster, 
steward,  and  sometimes  chambermaid,  in  a  half^ruined  house.  I  was  aur- 
roun({ed  with  ignorance,  disease,  and  with  every  kind  of  novelty.  The 
number  of  children  rose  by  degrees  to  eighty;  all  of  different  ages; 
full  of  pretensions ;  others  inured  to  open  beggary;  and  all,  with  a  fen 
taiy  exceptions,  entirely  ignorant.  What  a  task!  to  educate,  to  devdop 
these  children,  what  a  task  ? 

^  I  ventured  upon  it.  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  these  children,  ptoaonnciiig 
various  sounds,  and  asking  them  to  imitate  them;  whoever  saw  it,  was 
struck  with  the  efiect  It  is  true  it  was  a  meteor  which  vanishes  in  die  air 
as  soon  as  it  appears.  No  one  understood  its  nature.  I  did  not  undentand 
it  myself.  It  y(aiS  the  result  of  a  simple  idea,  or  rather  of  a  feet  of  InunaD 
nature,  which  was  revealed  to  my  feelings,  but  of  which  I  was  fer  fiam 
having  a  clear  consciousness.^ 

This  simultaneous  production  of  sounds,  which  was  Pes- 
talozzi's  first  and,  no  doubt,  a  most  judicious  means  fix 
assimilating  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  elements,  has  been 
adopted  with  similar  success  in  the  first  establishment  of 
infant-schools ;  and  has  since  acquired  a  sort  of  popnlarity, 
which  has  greatly  accelerated  the  evil,  almost  inevitable,  of 
its  being  turned  into  an  abuse.  It  seems,  therefore,  proper 
to  examine  its  nature  somewhat  more  closely,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  connexion  it  really  has  with  the  Pestalozzian 
plan  of  education,  of  which  it  has  been  made  by  some  the 
main  prop. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  feeling  aroused  by  a  simnlta- 
neous  act  of  any  sort,  is  that  of  unity.  Hence  the  pleasing 
effect  which  the  simultaneous  movement  of  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  produces,  and  hence  the  invariable  tendency  of 
children  to  imitate  military  exercises.     The  taste  for  dancings 


the  only  fashionable  amueement  of  the  Hottentot,  proceeds 
from  the  same  cause;  and  many  other  phenomena  of  a. 
higher  cast,  for  instance  the  impressive  effect  of  the  re- 
sponses, when  followed  up  by  the  whole  congregation,  are 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  referred  to  this  feeling  of  delight  in 
union  of  any  kind.  And  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  this  is 
an  isolated  fact  of  our  feelings ;  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
creation  consists  in  the  union  of  its  millions  to  one  constant 
and  ever-renewed  act  of  life. 

With  reference  to  man  in  particulai",  we  may  observe,  that 
his  taste  for  union  not  only  becomes  more  intense  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  individuals  united,  but  that  it  also 
gains  in  depth  and  refinement,  when  the  higher  and  nobler 
Acuities  of  his  being  are  called  into  simultaneous  action.  A 
general  clapping  of  hands  is  one  of  the  favorite  exercises  in 
an  infant-school ;  and  the  sound  of  a  thousand  feet  stamping 
the  ground  at  one  instant,  enchants  the  ears  of  an  uncul- 
tivated youth,  and  prompts  him  to  join  his  supernumerary 
limbs  with  those  of  the  marching  regiment.  But  the  sound 
of  our  voice  is  a  far  more  powerful  and  characte'ristic  means 
of  expressing  our  feelings  than  the  motion  of  our  limbs,  and, 
accordingly,  the  simple  uniform  repetition  of  any,  even  the 
most  monotonous  and  unmeaning  sound,  is  music  to  the  ears 
of  children  and  of  savages,  while  the  hauling  of  an  anchor 
is  materially  facilitated  by  the  sailors'  call.  The  measuring 
of  time,  an^d  its  uniform  division,  is  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  every  simultaneous  movement;  and  as  an  intellectual 
operation,  though  of  the  very  lowest  kind,  it  forma  a 
tial  ingredient  of  the  internal  delight  which  the  movement 
produces.  This  internal  delight  is  increased,  if,  to  the  har- 
mony of  time,  that  of  tone  be  added ;  and  in  their  join 
effect  consists  the  deep  charm  of  music.  The  value  i 
music  again  is  raised,  if,  with  its  sounds,  the  feelings  a 
kindred  affections,  or  the  higher  ones  of  adoration,  be  asso-  ' 
ciated  in  simultaneous  expression ;  and,  abstracting  from  all 
that  is  external,  or  addresses  itself  to  the  senses,  nothii^ 
can  be  more  ravishing  than  the  idea  of  myriads  '" 
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whose  deepest  and  unuttered  thoughts  are  united  in  in 
everlasting  harmony  of  love  and  praise  to  the  Father  of 
Spirits. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  one  and  the  same  feeling  at  different 
stages  of  human  development.  Its  powerful  influence  is 
manifest ;  its  tendency  cannot  be  condemned^  because  it  is 
met  withy  whenever  man  is  progressive  towards  good,  and  we 
find  him  skrinking  from  it,  into  selfish  shyness,  whenever 
he  is  conscious  of  evil.  The  question  then  is  for  us,  whtt 
use  is  to  be  made  of  it  in  education  ? 

This  depends  entirely  on  the  stage  of  development  which 
the  children  have  attained.  With  such  as  have  grown  up  in 
a  condition  almost  savage,  or  worse  than  sa^  c^,  and  who  are 
for  the  first  time  brought  together  under  an  influence  intended 
for  their  improvement,  the  lowest  degree  of  simultaneomi 
action  is  calculated  to  arouse  the  soul  from  that  selfish  indo- 
lence, in  which  it  loves  nothing,  and  observes  nothing  but 
self,  and  disturbs  every  thing  around  it,  not  from  a  wish  to 
do  so,  but  from  an  exclusive  tendency  to  follow  self,  and  from 
an  entire  inattention  to  the  fact,  that  there  exists  any  thing 
besides  self.  For  this  purpose  Pestalozzi  made  his  children 
pronounce  sounds  together ;  and  his  '^  meteoric''  success  was 
the  natural  effect  of  the  lever  which  he  brought  into  action. 
But  had  he  stopped  there,  as  many  of  his  pretended  disciples 
have  done,  had  he  continued  to  pronounce  sounds  and  elidt 
their  simultaneous  imitation,  his  experiment  would  have  ter- 
minated as  the  sound  vanished  amid  his  mountains.  And  if 
he  had  put  all  the  words  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue  simultaneoody 
into  the  mouthsof  his  children,  it  would  still  have  been  the  same. 
But  Pestalozzi  was  too  wise  to  commit  such  a  mistake^  and  to 
cling  with  thoughtless  confidence  to  a  means,  however  powerfiili 
because  he  found  it  answering  well  in  the  ^^"^™<^"i*i>meirt. 
We  shall  see,  in  the  prepress  of  his  narrative,  how  he  availed 
himself  of  the  success  of  this  first  experiment  for  the  attain- 
ment of  more  important  objects.  In  the  mean  time  our  reeden 
will,  no  doubt,  feel  interested  here  by  a  more  detailed  exfiMOt- 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  simultaneous  language  may  with 
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advantage  be  applied  to  instruction  generally.  For  this 
purpose  it  ought  to  be  a  iiile  with  the  teacher  never  to  employ 
this  means  for  bringing  a  new  subject  before  his  pupils,  or 
inculcating  something  which  they  knew  not  before,  but  to 
confine  its  use  exclusively  to  repetition.  A  practical  illus- 
tration will  show  this  more  clearly.  Suppose  the  object  of 
the  lesson  to  be  the  analysis  of  the  first  numbers,  by  addition 
and  subtraction,  the  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  teacher  writes  on  the  slate  first ; 

M  I  t  i 

The  former  he  calls  two ;  the  latter  one  and  one. 

He  then  writes  three,  and  asks  for  the  different  ways  of 
making  them  up  of  two  numbers;  when  he  will  receive  the 
following  answers:  one  and  two,  two  and  one, 


I  1  I 


I  I 


I  I 


The  same  is  done  with  four. 


MM 


With  five. 


M  M  I 


I 

I   I 
I   I  I 


I 

I  I 
i   I   I 
MM 


I   t  I 

I  I 

I 


I   M   I 

I   I   I 

I   i 

I 


I 
And  so  on  to  any  extent. 

The  pupils  may  give  their  answers  eith^  verbally,  or  by 
writing  the  different  cases  themselves  on  their  slates,  from 
which  the  teacher  copies  them  on  the  general  lesson  board; 
at  first  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  takifig  care  to  add 
a  special  exercise  for  the  purpose  bf  bringing  them  into  some 
uniform  order.  After  this,  he  proceeds  to  repetition,  by 
pointing  to  the  cases  of  the  analysis,  one  after  the  otli6r 
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letting  the  children  express  with  one  voice,  what  is  written 
on  the  board ;  in  this  manner: 

One  and  one. 


One  and  two. 
Two  and  one. 

One  and  three. 
Two  and  two. 
Three  and  one. 

One  and  four. 
Two  and  three. 
Three  and  two. 
Four  and  one. 

After  this  he  may  point  to  them  promiscuously,  to  prevent 
the  children  from  falling  into  a  mere  routine,  thus: 

Two  and  one. 
Two  and  two. 
Three  and  two. 
Three  and  one,  &c.  &c. 

Lastly,  the  teacher  may  rub  out  the  whole  lesson,  and 
desire  it  to  be  repeated  simultaneously  from  recollection,  and 
if  the  pupils  be  familiar  with  the  subject,  he  may  even  ask 
for  the  analysis  of  a  new  number  extempore,  it  being  under- 
stood,  that  the  order  of  the  cases  shall  be  upon  the  same 
principle  as  in  the  analysis  of  the  preceding  numbers.  This 
order,  of  course,  admits  of  variation,  which  will  form  a  source 
of  new  exercises,  both  by  writing  on  the  board  and  by  simul- 
taneous repetition. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  reflecting  on  the  effect 
which  this  mode  of  proceeding  must  produce  upon  children's 
minds,  will  easily  discover  the  difi'erence  between  the  simul- 
taneous repetition  of  a  lesson  produced  by  the  children  them- 
selves, and  the  mere  inculcation,  through  the  ear,  of  a  lesson 
with  which  their  own  minds  have  never  grappled.  To  such 
it  will  be  apparent,  that  the  simultaneous  repetition,  whether 
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in  a  musical  form  or  not,  of  addition,  multiplication,  pence, 
weight,  and  other  tables,  now  so  common  in  public  charity- 
schools,  so  far  from  forming  a  part  of  Pestalozzi's  plan,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  mere  caricature  of  it.  We  certainly  wish 
that  those  who  take  upon  themselves  to  set  up  model- 
schools  "  on  the  Pestalozzian  system,"  or  to  introduce  "  Pes- 
talozzian  improvements,"  would  first  quaUfy  themselves  for 
their  undertaking,  by  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi's  views,  lest  by  running  away  with 
empty  forms,  they  become  in  the  end  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind. 

But  we  retuni  to  the  narrative  of  our  author ; 
"  Being  obliged  lo  instruct  die  children  by  myself,  without  any  assistance, 
I  learned  the  art  of  leaching  a  great  number  together ;  and  as  I  had  no  oiher 
means  of  bringing  tlie  inatructioa  before  them,  Ihan  that  of  pronouncing  every 
thing  to  them  loudly  and  distinctly,  I  was  naturally  led  to  the  idea  of  making 
them  draw,  write,  or  work,  at  the  same  time.  The  confusion  of  so  many 
Toices,  repeating  my  words,  suggested  the  necessity  of  keeping  time  in  our 
exercises,  and  I  soon  found  that  this  contributed  materially  to  make  their 
impressions  stronger  and  more  distinct.  Their  total  ignorance  forced  me  to 
dwell  a  long  lime  on  the  simplest  elements ;  and  I  was  thus  led  lo  perceive, 
how  much  higher  a  degree  of  internal  power  is  obtained  by  a  persevering 
attention  to  the  elementary  parts,  until  they  be  perfectly  feniiliar  lo  the  mind ; 
and  what  confidence  and  interest  the  child  is  inspired  with,  by  the  conscious- 
neaa  of  complete  and  perfect  attainment,  even  on  the  lowest  stage  of  instruction. 
Never  before  had  I  so  deeply  felt  the  important  bearing  which  the  first  elements 
tif  every  branch  of  knowledge  have  upon  its  complete  outline ;  and  what  im- 
mense deficiencies  in  die  final  result  of  education  must  arise  finm  tlie  con- 
liision  and  imperfection  of  the  simplest  beginnings.  To  bring  these  to  per- 
fection and  maturity  in  the  child's  mind  became  now  a  main  object  of  my 
attention ;  and  the  success  &r  surpassed  my  expectations.  The  consciousness 
of  energies  hitherto  unknown  lo  themselves  was  rapidly  developed  in  the 
children,  and  a  general  sense  of  order  and  harmony  began  to  prevail  among 
Aero.  They  felt  their  own  powers,  and  the  tediousness  of  the  common-school 
tone  vanished,  like  a  spectre,  from  our  room;  they  were  determined  to  try  j 
they  succeeded,  they  persevered,  they  accomplished,  and  were  delighted. 
Hieir  mood  was  not  that  of  laborious  learning,  it  was  the  Joy  of  unknovm 
powers  aroused  from  sleep ;  their  hearts  and  minds  were  elevated  by  the  an- 
ticipation of  what  these  powers  would  enable  them  to  attempt  and  to  effect. 

"Children  became  the  teachers  of  children.    They  endeavoured  to  cany 
into  effect  what  I  proposed,  and   in   doing   so,   they  themselves  frequently 
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traced  the  means  of  execution.  Their  spontaneous  activity  was  called  oat  in 
every  direction,  as  &r  as  the  elements  of  knowledge  go :  and  I  was  brou£^ 
to  the  firm  conviction,  that  all  instruction,  to  have  a  truly  enlightening  and 
cultivating  influence,  must  be  drawn  out  of  the  children,  and,  as  it  were, 
begotten  within  their  minds.  To  this  also  I  was  brought  chiefly  by 
necessity.  Seeing  that  I  had  no  assistant-teachers,  I  placed  a  child  of  supe- 
rior capacities  between  two  of  inferior  powers.  He  threw  his  arms  round 
their  necks;  he  taught  them  what  he  knew,  and  they  learned  from  him  what 
they  knew  not  They  sat  by  the  side  of  each  other  with  heart-felt  affection. 
Joy  and  love  animated  their  souls;  the  life  which  was  awakened  within 
them,  and  which  had  taken  hold  of  their  minds,  carried  both  teachers  and 
learners  forward  with  a  rapidity  and  cheerfulness  which  this  process  of 
mutual  enlivening  alone  could  produce.'' 

We  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  noticing  another 
of  the  many  gross  misunderstandings,  which  have  gone  forth 
on  the  subject  of  Pestalozzi's  method.  Often,  when  in- 
veighing against  the  monitorial  system  of  Bell  and  Lancaster's 
methods,  we  have  been  replied  to:  "Pestalozzi  himself  made 
use  of  mutual  instruction."  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  thought- 
less use  of  mere  words,  that  the  most  opposite  things 
assume  an  appearance  of  sameness  from  a  coincidence  of 
sounds.  Pestalozzi  employed  one  child  to  teach  another; 
this  is  mutual  instruction,  no  doubt.  Bell  and  Lancaster 
employ  one  child  to  teach  another;  this,  too,  is  mdto&l 
instruction. 

But  Pestalozzi  awakened  in  one  child  a  consciousness  of 
his  powers,  and  a  tendency  to  mental  self-activity ;  and  the 
child  so  awakened  he  called  in,  to  assist  him  in  awakening 
other  children  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  same  means. 
Pestalozzi  led  his  children  by  the  love  which  they  bore  hinii 
by  the  moral  ascendancy  which  he  had  gained  over  them,  so 
that  whithersoever  he  led  the  way,  they  were  willing  to  follow; 
and  in  the  same  manner  he  taught  his  children  to  treat  one 
another. 

Bell  and  Lancaster,  on  the  contrary,  drill  one  child 
through  an  artificial  machinery  of  lifeless  tasks,  and  the  child, 
so  drilled,  they  employ  to  drill  others  in  the  same  manner, 
and  by  the  same  means.  Bell  and  Lancaster  restrain  their 
children  by  fear,  and  excite  them  by  artificial  and  mercenmfy 
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motives,  that,  for  hire's  sake,  the  natures  of  the  children  may 
yield  themselves  to  the  unnature  of  the  system;  and  the  same 
means  of  direct  and  indirect  compulsion  they  place  in  the 
hands  of  their  subordinate  drillers. 

Is,  then,  Pestalozzi's  mutual  instruction  the  same  with 
Beirs  and  Lancaster's  ?  And  if  a  man  endeavour  to  expose 
the  corruptness  of  a  system  calculated  to  foster  at  the  same 
time  the  growth  of  the  two  basest  feelings  of  the  human  bo- 
som, despotism  and  sei-vility,  or  if  he  represent  the  deadening 
influence  w^ich  the  mechanical  driving  on  through  a  ceilain 
set  of  lesson-boards,  and  other  tasks,  must  have  upon  the 
minds  of  children,  is  it  fair  to  reply,  that  Pestalozzi  himself 
was  an  advocate  for  mutual  instruction  ? 

Oh,  that  men  would  not  harden  their  hearts  and  their  heads 
by  the  repetition  of  hollow  sounds !  Oh,  that  they  would  not 
substitute  a  clinging  to  terms  of  tempomry  popularity,  for  an 
adherence  to  the  unalterable  nature  of  things ;  or,  at  least, 
that  men  so  hardened  and  so  blinded  against  the  real  claims 
of  human  nature,  and  the  true  means  of  satisfying  them, 
would  not  presume  to  regulate  the  moral  and  intellectual  state 
of  the  rising  generation !  When  will  it  be  felt  that  education 
is  a  sanctuary  in  which  none  that  is  not  duly  prepared,  should 
intrude  himself?  and,  when  will  the  most  obvious  truth  be 
apprehended,  that  a  guinea,  or  even  a  ten-guinea  subscription, 
is  no  proof  of  the  qualifications  of  the  donor,  though  it  may 
be  of  his  intentions,  for  carrying  forward  the  improvement  of 
mankind  ?  Let  all  the  supportera  of  public  institutions  con- 
sider, that  zeal  without  knowledge,  and  without  humility, 
ever  impedes  the  cause  which  it  professes  to  promote. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  Experiment  at  Burgdorf — Nature  the  Schoolmaster* s  Guide — 

Leading  Ideas, 

After  the  picture  of  the  asylum  at  Stantz,  given  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  our  author  proceeds  to  a  somewhat  lengthy 
account  of  the  difficulties  which  he  experienced,  when,  after  the 
breaking  up  of  that  institution,  he  went,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  to  Burgdorf.  The  chief  actors  in  this  interlude,  the 
petty  rulers  and  pedantic  schoolmasters  of  a  small  borough, 
having  no  claim  whatever  upon  a  personal  introduction  to  the 
English  public,  we  pass  over  all  that  concerns  them  and  their 
intrigues  for  and  against  '^  the  new  system,''  and  resume  the 
thread  of  Pestalozzi's  narrative,  after  we  find  him,  as  has 
already  been  related  in  the  fourth  chapter,  the  last  in  rank 
among  the  moderators  of  the  march  of  intellect  in  Burgdorf 
bringing  up  the  rear  in  a  dame  school,  where  the  pufiis 
being  all  infants,  it  was  thought  he  could  not  do  much 
harm. 

*^  I  becan  acain  ctowimr  mv  A  B  C  from  momine  to  nklit;  and,  widioat 
any  s^enkd  plan,  cootznued  that  empiik  maich,  in  vliidi  I  had  been 
tuplied  at  Siantx.  Widi  inde&tigable  seal,  I  joined  sjlbbles  to  syHaHo  ; 
wiole  wboW  boolLS  fuQ  of  s[>el!iag  execcises.  and  ciiimerical  tables;  I  tned  in 
ereiy  passable  way  to  reduce  die  beginnings  of  speQzcg  and  cifiliHii^  to  ibe 
gKtttest  simpbeitT«  by  pctiins:  ibesn  inso  socb  Ibrssw  as  ivoold  lead  die  cUi 
by  si>w  d«ta«t£^  and  in  a  minner  perfecdy  ocassJal  wio  die  oatme  of  ibe 
human  mind*  from  d^  frrst  saep  id  dte  »roE3d ;  and  fiocn  fids,  wiilium  lop 
cr  cmtssKiu  and  widk  eqpsd  scccray.  ibccdi  =ioe«  apadh-.  to  the  ihiidy 
k>  d>e  fc«ttidk»  and  so  oq.  1^  i=tsBad  cc  £cczd£  VJt  cftdjdien  m 
widi  ibev  p^ncd.  as  1  had  «kcx  &:  Socti.  1  nrr  pnrc  ceat  aeeSc^ 
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"During  Ihese  endeavours,  the  idea  of  making  an  alphabet  of  forma*  was 
gradually  developed  in  me.  I  had  not,  however,  at  first,  a  very  distinct 
notion  of  it  myself,  but  in  proportion  as  the  subject  emerged  in  my  mind 
&ora  its  obscurity,  my  conviction  of  its  importance  for  the  whole  of  ray 
proposed  method  of  instruction  increased.  It  lasted  a  long  time  before  I 
saw  quite  clearly  in  it ;  my  progress  vtas  inconceivably  slow.  I  had  for 
Beveral  months,  already,  been  engaged  in  the  attempt  of  bringing  the  different 
means  of  instruction  back  to  their  elements,  and  taken  great  pains  to  reduce 
them  to  the  utmost  simplicity ;  yet  I  was  still  ignonint  of  the  connexion 
which  they  have  vrilh  each  other;  or,  at  least,  I  had  not  come  to  a  clear  con- 
eiousness  of  it,  though  I  fell  hourly,  that  I  was  advancing,  and  with  rapid 

"  By  handling  every,  even  the  most  dusty  part  of  school  duties,  and  that  in 
a  manner  which  was  any  thing  but  superficial ;  by  leaching  away  from  eight 
in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening,  with  the  interruption  of  but  a  few 
hours,  I  could  not  but  hit  every  moment  upon  facts  clearly  attesting  the 
existence  of  certain  physical  and  mechanical  laws,  to  which  our  mind 
is  subject  in  the  receiving  and  fixing  of  externa!  perceptions.  I  had  a  sort 
of  feeling  of  these  bws,  by  which  I  was  daily  more  influenced  in  the  orga- 
nization of  my  means  of  Instruction ;  but  1  had  no  clear  conception  of  the 
principle  on  which  I  proceeded.  At  lengtli,  having  endeavoured  last 
summer  to  explain  the  nature  of  my  experiments  to  Mr.  Glayre,  of  the 
executive  government,  he  said  to  me :  '  Vims  vouUi  micaniter  I'fducation.' 
At  that  lime  1  nnderstood  very  little  French ;  I  thought  he  meant  to  say, 
that  my  intention  was  lo  bring  the  different  means  of  education  and  inatrao' 
tion  into  regular  courses,  adapted  to  the  nature  and  prc^ressive  development 
of  the  human  faculties;  and  taking  the  term  ' Tnicaniser'  in  this  sense,  he 
certainly  was  quite  right.  I  imagined  at  the  time,  the  word  which  he  had 
put  into  my  mouth,  was  expressive  of  the  very  essence  both  of  my  purpose 
and  my  raean.s.  I  might  have  gone  on  for  a  good  while  longer  without 
hitting  upon  an  adequate  term,  because  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  a 
clear  account  to  myself  of  what  I  met  with  in  my  progress.  On  the  con- 
naiy,  I  abandoned  myself  entirely  to  instinctive  feelings,  which  gave  me  dq 
clearness,  but  much  life ;  much  practical  security,  hut  no  Uieoretieal  know- 
ledge. It  was  not  in  my  power  to  do  otherwise.  For  these  last  thuty 
yeais  I  have  read  no  book,  nor  have  I  been  able  lo  read  any ;  I  bad  no  lan- 
guage left  for  abstract  notions ;  in  my  mind  there  was  nothing  but  living 
truths,  brought  to  my  consciousness  in  an  intuitive  manner,  in  the  course  of 
my  experience;  but  I  was  no  more  ahle  to  analyze  those  truths,  than  lo  bring 

•  That  is  lo  my,  a  series  of  elenientiirj'  geometrical  %ures,  by  the  composition 
of  which,  any  gi«ea  form  might  be  preduced  in  a  BimilaJ  mannar,  as  the  words  in 
langunga  bj  the  composition  of  the  letters  of  thol  series  of  Bounds,,  i 
called  the  alphabet.     B. 
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to  my  recoUectioD  the  details  of  the  obe^ratioiis  by  wlndi  I  had  been  kd  to 
their  discovery. 

^  Perfect  uDCODseioafoesfy  as  to  the  principles  oo  which  my  prooeedingi 
lestedy  was,  at  that  time,  the  leading  feature  of  my  experiments.  In  exf^am- 
ing  to  the  children  the  nature  of  difierent  objects,  I  confined  mysdf  to  sodi 
m  were  within  reach  of  their  own  senses,  and  this  led  me  to  pvusue  the 
various  branches  of  tuition  to  their  very  first  elements.  On  die  other. hand, 
I  endeavoured  to  investigate  the  exact  time  of  life  when  instructioB  begins,  and 
I  soon  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  die  first  hour  of  instruction  is  the  boor 
of  birth :  the  first  tutor  is  nature ;  and  her  tuition  begins  from  die  moment^ 
when  the  child's  senses  are  opened  to  the  impressions  of  the  smfoanding 
world :  he  feeling  of  novelty  by  which  life  first  surprises  the  in&nt,  is  in 
itself  nothing  else  than  the  first  waking  up  of  the  capability  of  receiviDg 
those  impressions ;  it  is  the  arousing  of  all  the  germs  of  pineal  powen, 
whose  growth  is  completed,  and  whose  whole  energy  and  sole  tendency  is 
now  directed  towards  their  expansion  and  cultivation ;  the  animal  is  entire^ 
ibrniffd,  and  something  above  the  animal  is  awakened  in  it,  wbich,  while  it 
clearly  testifies  the  destination  of  the  new-bom  being  for  a  human  o^«fa»tiAaj 
gives  him  at  the  same  time  a  positive  impulse  towards  the  attainmeat  oC  libit 
purpose. 

^  Whatever,  therefore,  man  may  attempt  to  do  by  his  tuition,  he  can,  at 
best,  do  no  more  than  assist  the  child's  nature  in  the  efibrt  whicb  it  makes 
for  its  own  development;  and  to  do  this,  so  that  the  impressions  made  upon 
tlie  child  may  always  be  commensurate  to,  and  in  harmony  witb^  the 
•measure  and  character  of  the  powers  already  unfolded  in  him,  is  the  great 
secret  of  education.  The  perceptions  to  which  the  child  is  to  be  led  by  his 
instruction,  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  subjected  to  a  certain  order  of 
succession,  the  beginning  of  which  must  be  adapted  to  the  very  first  unfold- 
ing of  the  cliild's  powers,  and  its  progress  kept  exacdy  parallel  wiA  that  of 
the  child's  own  development.  To  discover  those  successions  thiougfaout  the 
whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  but  especially  in  those  *MMon*»wlff^  ia 
which  the  development  of  the  human  mind  takes  its  beginning,^ — this  I  soon 
perceived  to  be  the  simplest  and  the  only  viray,  ever  to  establish  reaDy 
instructive  school-books,  such  as  would  correspond  to  the  natural  conatitntioa 
of  the  mind,  and  satisfy  its  wants.  I  saw,  moreover,  that  in  the  compositioo 
of  such  books,  it  must  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  keep  the  i^jflwwrt 
parts  of  instruction  distinct  from  one  another,  and  to  introduce  thom  in  a 
manner  atiopted  to  the  natuial  progress  of  the  child's  mind :  for  it  ia  only  bf 
determining  witli  the  gneatest  accuracy,  what  is  calculated  for  eveiy  age  sad 
every  stage  of  development,  that  we  shall  avoid  either  withholding  any  thing 
of  which  the  child  is  capable,  or  burdening  and  confounding  him  with 
things  which  he  cannot  \'et  grasp. 

'*  Tins  nuich    I    saw  clearly,   that  the  child   may   be  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  knowledge,  both  of  things,  and  of  language,  befoie  it  would  hi 
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rational  to  teach  him  reading,  or  even  spelling;  and  seeing  this,  I  felttfao 
Decessity  of  letiding  children  from  their  earliest  infancy  lo  a  rational  view  trf 
ait  things,  by  presenting  them  in  a  maimer  calculated  to  draw  forth  the  ac- 
tion of  the  different  faculties  upon  every  object.  B"t  I  saw  likewise,  how 
difficult  it  is,  in  the  present  slate  of  things,  to  find  men,  who  without  dm 
help  of  art,  a;'e  capable  of  leading  children  in  this  manner;  and  1  wm 
deeply  impressed  widi  the  want  of  'intuitive  elementary  books,'  by  the  aid 
of  which,  long  before  the  apeQing-book  comes  on,  chQdren  might  be  made 
acquainted  with  those  objects,  of  which  they  are  to  learn  the  names,  either 
by  their  being  exhibited  lo  them  b  reality,  or  represented  in  good  models 
and  drawings. 

"  Experience  entirely  confirmed  this  notion,  A  mother,  full  of  iatetcM 
for  the  education  of  her  child,  intrusted  me  with  the  instruction  of  her  little 
boy,  then  hardly  three  years  of  age.  I  saw  him,  for  some  time,  an  hour 
every  day ;  and  with  him,  too,  I  was  merely,  as  it  were,  feeling  ihe  pulse  of 
the  method :  I  tried  to  convert  letters,  figures,  and  whatever  else  was 
at  hand,  inlo  means  of  inslruction ;  that  is  to  say,  I  led  him  to  form,  concern- 
ing every  object,  distinct  notions,  and  to  express  these  notions  clearly  in 
language.  I  made  him  stale  positively,  what  he  knew  of  every  object;  its 
colour,  its  parts,  its  position,  its  shape,  its  number.  Very  soon  I  was 
obliged  to  lay  aside  the  alphabet,  that  first  torment  of  youlh ;  he  felt  no 
interest  in  those  dead  signs;  he  would  have  nothing  but  things,  or  pictures 
ofthinp;  and,  in  a  short  time,  he  was  enabled  to  express  himself  distitietly 
respecting  any  objects  within  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge.  He  gathered 
general  information  from  the  street,  from  the  garden,  and  from  the  house; 
and,  upon  ihe  basis  of  clear  and  self-acquired  notions,  lie  soon  learned  to 

nounce  correctly  even  the  most  difficult  names  of  pianls  and  animals. 
Hay,  by  comparing  objects  entirely  unknown  lo  him,  with  such  as  he  vras 
acquainted  with,  he  vras  able  to  form  of  them  a  definite  idea ;  and  though  I 
am  aware,  that  this  attempt  led  to  many  deviations  from  the  straight  couree, 
by  directing  his  attention  to  foreign  and  distant  objects,  at  the  expense 
of  realities,  present  before  his  eyes,  yet  it  threw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon 
the  means  of  enlivening  the  child's  faculties,  and  inducing  him  lo  icdepend- 

exertion  for  the  preservation  aiwl  increase  of  his  powers. 
But  independendy  of  this  mistake,  tlie  experiment  I  made  with  this  boy 
oould  not  be  decisive  as  to   the  earliest  beginning  of  instruction ;  for  this 

on,  that  he  bad  already  been  allowed  to  pass  in  comparative  inactivity 
the  three  first  years  of  his   life;  a  period  during  which,  I  am   convinced, 

ire  urges  upon  die  chdd's  consciousness  an  immense  variety  of  objects. 
All  that  is  wanted  is,  that  we  should  watch  tile  operations  of  the  mind,  and 
follow  tliem  by  connecting  language  with  every  idea  of  which  the  child  has 
become  conscious ;  thai  he  may  acquire  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
clearness,  and  be  enabled,  on  one  hand,  to  coonecl  the  elements  of  art  and 
science  with  the  teachings  of  nature,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  maJie  Ihe 
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teachings  of  nature  the  key  to  whatever  of  art  and  science  it  may  be  cxpe- 
dient  to  teach  him  hereafter.  Both  the  power  and  the  experience  of  chil- 
dren are  considerably  advanced  even  at  that  age ;  but  our  schools,  perfecdy 
regardless  as  they  are  of  all  that  passes  in  children*s  minds,  are,  in  £ict, 
nothing  else  than  well-contrived  machines  for  the  suffocation  of  life,  in  wbidi 
all  that  has  been  developed  under  the  guiding  hand  of  nature,  is  maned  or 
destroyed/' 

We  do  not  wish  to  follow  Pestalozzi  through  a  Philippic, 
which  is  here  added,  against  the  artificial  systems  of  educa- 
tion, and  against  the  mischief  they  produce  by  undoing  the 
^  work  of  nature ;"  but  we  would  rather  employ  our  space  in 
offering  some  explanations  on  a  point  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  clear  up,  in  order  to  avoid  a  very  essential  mis- 
understanding which  might  otherwise  arise  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  readers.  It  will  be  found  throughout  the  writitigs 
of  Pestalozzi,  and  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  that  a 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  what  is  by  them  teimed  "  nature.** 
This  term  occurs  in  a  variety  of  phrases,  such  as,  "the  voice 
of  nature,"  "  the  goodness  of  nature,"  "  the  law  of  human 
nature,"  "  the  pure  impulse  of  nature,"  and  qthera  of  the  like 
description.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  term  "nature,** 
in  this  acceptation,  clashes  most  unfortunately  with  the  mean- 
ing attached  to  it,  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
human  soul,  in  the  theological  language  of  English 
divines;  and  as  there  is  no  point  in  which  men  are  com- 
monly less  inclined,  than  in  religious  matters,  to  abstract  from 
their  habitual  terms  and  inculcated  notions,  and  to  weigh  the 
terms  of  a  stranger  with  his  own  balance,  a  most  impropitious 
inference  has  been  drawn,  respecting  the  religious  principles 
of  those  men,  in  whose  writings  such  expressions  are  found. 
To  remedy,  if  possible,  the  consequences  of  this  misapprehen- 
sion ;  and,  at  all  events,  to  prevent  it  from  militating  against 
whatever  good  may  be  effected  by  the  publication  of  the  pre- 
sent volume ;  we  think  it  right  to  state  here  the  result  of  our 
observation  on  this  point,  which,  as  it  is  foimded  upon 
personal  intercourse  with  both  nations,  and  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  their  characteristic  modes  of  thought  and 
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expression,  may,  perhapa,  have  some  weight  with  our  readers 
in  counterbalancing  the  effects  of  long-cherished  prejudice. 

"  Nature,"  in  the  metaphysical  language  of  German  writers, 
means,  in  the  first  instance,  "that  which  God  has  made,  as  he  has 
made  it."  Hence  it  signifies  the  whole  comprehension  of  created 
things,  material  and  immaterial;  and,  in  thissense,  the  produc- 
tion of  divine  power  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  object  of  their 
constant  operation.  It  signifies  further,  the  essence  and  con- 
stitution of  any  being,  individually,  such  as  it  was  established 
by  the  will  of  God  ;  thus,  the  term  "human  nature"  is  to  be 
generally  understood  of  the  organic  structure,  composed  of 
soul  and  body,  which  is  called  man,  in  its  original  state,  as 
it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator ;  whereas  its  present  de- 
graded condition,  and  cormpt  tendency,  would  be  called  the 
uiinature  of  man  rather  than  his  nature.  In  a  sense  analo- 
gous to  the  last  mentioned,  the  term  "  Divine  nature"  is  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  the  essential  character  of  the  Deity, 
as  fixed  by  the  immutable  and  self-imposed  necessity  of  his  own 
perfection.  Even  so  far  as  this  goes,  it  is  clear  that  the  German 
language  attaches  to  the  term  "  nature"  a  more  extensive  and 
more  primitive  meaning  than  the  English.  But  there  is  still 
another  acceptation,  in  which  it  is  used  by  German  writers,  and 
which  bears  more  directly  upon  our  present  subject.  By 
"  nature"  they  designate  not  only  that  which  the  power  of 
God  has  produced,  but  also  that  power  itself.  "  Nature"  is 
to  them,  in  every  creature,  He  by  whom  it  was  made,  through 
whom,  and  in  whom  it  is,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being.  In 
I  this  sense  "  human  nature,"  or  rather  the  "  man-nature,"  if  it 
were  literally  translated,  frequently  signifies  that  universtd 
power  of  life,  as  operating  and  manifesting  itself  in  man ;  or 
a  Scripture  language,  him,  in  whom  was  life,  that  life  which 
was  the  light  of  man.  With  this  explanation  of  the  term  it 
can  appear  neither  strange,  nor  heterodox,  that  "  the  voice  of 
nature,"  "  the  goodness  of  human  nature,"  "  the  law  of  hu- 
J  man  nature,"  "  the  pure  impulse  of  nature,"  should  inces- 
I'-Bantly  be  appealed  to   as  the   great  source  of  healing,  by 
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which  the  ills  of  our  unnature,  our  corrupted  and  degraded 
condition,  are  to  be  cured. 

"But,"  will  objectors  here  ask,  "if  the  German  writers 
mean  all  this,  by  the  term  *  nature,'  why  do  they  not  express 
it  in  the  direct  terms  of  Scripture  ?  why  make  use  of  a  term 
which  seems  to  involve  so  much  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
and  which  seems  calculated  to  throw  darkness  rather  than 
light  on  the  subject  V 

This  question  might  fairly  be  retorted,  by  asking:  ^Are 
there  in  the  English  language,  nay  in  the  language  of  the 
'  religious  world'  in  England,  no  terms  of  merely  human  sanc- 
tion, for  which  Scripture  might  furnish  more  adequate  ex- 
pressions ?  Is  there  no  vagueness,  no  room  for  doubt  or 
equivocation  left  ?" 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  evade  the  question ;  we  speak  not 
in  vindication,  but  merely  in  explanation.     We  are  perfectly 
willing  to  admit,  that  the  term  "nature,"  as  used  by  the 
German  writers,  involves  a  good  deal  of  vagueness,  that  it  is 
more  the  expression  of  a  mysterious  somethi^,  than  of  an 
idea,  or  of  a  being,  clearly  apprehended ;  and  that  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  leading  the  mind  to  rest  satisfied  with  an 
obscure  notion  which  has  the  appearance,  rather  than  the 
reality,  of  knowledge.     Nay,  we  are  prepared  to  go  farther  in 
our  admission,  by  stating  it  as  our  belief,  that  most,  of  the 
German  writers  who  have  employed  the  term,  if  they  were 
pushed  to  a  point  on  the  subject,  would  find  themselves  in- 
volved in  some  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  arising  out  of 
the  vague  use  of  a  word  of  so  comprehensive  a  meaning,  and 
of  such  a  variety  of  acceptations. 

It  is  but  just  and  fair,  on  the  other  hand,  to  state  that  this 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  would  by  no  means  be  so  striking 
and  obnoxious  to  a  German  as  to  an  English  ear ;  owing  to  a 
characteristic  diiSference  in  the  religious  development  of  the 
two  nations.  There  does  not  exist  in  Germany,  nor  in  fact 
in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  that  acuteness  of  dis- 
tinction and  precision  of  language,  in  doctrinal  matters,  which 
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we  find  in  England ;  sometimes  to  that  degree  of  haii^plittitig 
refinement  which  belongs  move  to  the  scribe  and  the  sophist, 
than  to  the  Christian  without  guile.  In  Geimany,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is,  under  an  outward  careleesnesa  about  forms, 
and  a  general  indifference  concerning  doctrinal  distinctions, 
an  internal  regard  for  the  spirit  of  religion,  a  feeling  of  piety, 
of  sincerity,  and  uprightness,  which  is  less  common,  and  less 
intense,  in  other  nations.  We  are  far  from  advocating  the 
indifference  about  doctrine  of  the  Germans;  nor  do  we 
quarrel  with  the  higher  interest  evinced  for  it  in  this  country. 
As  regards  principles,  we  do  think,  that  too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  upon  doctrine;  and,  abstracting  from  the  tenets  of 
sectarians  and  ultra-sectarians,  we  think  the  advanced  state 
of  doctrinal  development  in  England  so  far  desirable  that,  if 
it  were  accompanied  with  a  proportionate  increase  of  religious 
feeling,  of  internal  piety,  of  humility,  and  charity,  we  should 
give  to  this  nation  the  decided  preference  over  all  others 
in  matters  of  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  while  we  believe 
that  the  Germans, — to  become  progressive  in  religion,  from 
being  stationary,  which  they  have  been,  or  nearly  so,  since 
the  Reformation, — must  turn  their  attention  to  doctrine 
much  more  than  they  have  done,  we  cannot  help  regretting 
that  justice  is  not  done  to  their  reXigtoxxs  feelings  by  those 
who  have  taken  upon  themselves,  as  cosmopolite  inquisitors, 
to  investigate  "  the  state  of  faith"  in  Germany. 

Having  thus  given  our  view  of  this  matter,  we  have  only 
to  add,  as  regards  the  point  more  immediately  in  question, 
viz.  the  use  of  the  term  "  nature"  in  Pestalozzi's  writings, 
that,  as  we  have  no  express  authority  for  representing  him  as 
having  held  this  or  that  particular  doctrine,  we  must  be 
contented  to  let  the  reader  take  his  own  choice  of  three  ex- 
planations, one  of  which  must  necessarily  be  correct  and  the 
two  other  false, 
I  That  which  is  termed  "nature,"  and   appealed   to   as  a 

I  power  of  life,  as  a  good  and  holy  power,  by  Pestalozzi,  is 
I  ascribed  by  him  to  all  men,  universally,  and  pointed  out  as 
I     the  great  lever  of  education ;  as  the  source  of  knowledge  and 
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virtue,  dwelling  in  the  child.  This,  unless  the  power  spoken 
of  be  a  divine  power,  distinct  from  '^  human  nature,"  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  word,  would  militate  against  the  fact, 
expressly  averred  by  Scripture,  and  no  where  denied^  on  the 
contrary  frequently  referred  to,  by  Pestalozzi,  that  man  is  in 
a  fallen  condition,  whereby  his  nature,  again  in  the  English 
acceptation,  has  become  totally  coniipt.  And  yet  it  is 
equally  true  that,  in  many  instances^  Pestalozzi  himself 
speaks  of  the  goodness  of  man  in  so  unqualified  a  mamier, 
that  no  other  explanation  seems  to  suggest  itself,  but  that  of 
a  vague  use  of  terms,  without  sufficient  distinction^  which 
is  warranted  by  other  apparent  contradictions  in  his  writings. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  if  Pestalozzi  had  been  driven  to  a  point  on 
this  subject,  he  Would  either  have  been  obliged  to  set  himself 
in  direct  opposition  to  Scripture,  by  asserting  a  source  of 
goodness  and  truth  in  the  actual  creaturely  nature  of  man, 
thereby  substituting  the  English  to  the  German  meanii^  of 
the  word  ;  or,  if  he  remained  consistent  to  his  belief  in  Reve- 
lation, and  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  the  fall,  he  would 
then  be  obliged  to  assert  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  nature 
in  human  natme,  the  "  shining  of  the  light  in  darkness,^  in 
explicit  terms.  But  with  this  he  would  get  into  another 
difficulty;  for  he  would  be  told  by  a  large  portion  of,  at  least 
the  English,  religious  world,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
universal  indwelling  of  "  the  word''  in  human  nature,  but  that 
it  takes  place  only  in  the  regenerate,  the  predestined,  the 
elect.  From  this  difficulty  he  could  extricate  himself  in  no 
other  way  than  either  by  acquiescing  in  the  exclusive  doc- 
trine, in  which  case  he  would  have  to  disavow  every  word  of 
what  he  has  so  universally  stated,  concerning  the  "  pure  im- 
pulses of  nature ;"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  taking  his  stand 
with  us  on  the  express  declaration  of  St.  John,  that  he  that 
was  made  flesh  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  is,  "the 
true  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,"  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  translated,  more  explicitly,  "the  true 
light  that  lighteth  every  man  as  he  cometh*  into  the  world." 

•  lldvTa  dvBpiitirop  ipxofiivov  not  rbv  lpx6fitvov. 
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Our  readers  have  now  the  case  fairly  before  them,  and  may 
choose  between  tliese  three  propositions  : 

1.  Pestalozzi  rejects  the  authority  of  Scripture.  'l 

2.  Pestalozzi  gives  up  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  ' 
views  on  education. 

3.  Pestalozzi  believes  in  the  universal  presence  of  the  di- 
vine life  in  the  soul  of  man,  from  the  moment  of  birth. 

As  for  ourselves,  being  obliged  to  make  our  choice,  in  t 
extracts  we  give  we  shall  adhere  to  the  view  which  ' 
have  ever  entertained  on  this  subject,  and  for  which  i 
refer  those  among  our  readers  who  wish  for  a  more  full  illus- 
tration of  this  important  doctrine,  to  our  Lectures,  published 
under  the  title  "Christian  Education,"  p.  61 — 72,  Mean- 
while we  beg  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  ourselves  do,  and  J  i 
desire  that  they  likewise  will,  associate  with  theteims  "na-"l 
ture,"  "the  voice  of  nature,"  and  others  which  inevitably.' 
occur  in  the  present  extracts,  not  any  part  of  the  creaturely 
nature  of  man,  but  that  divine  power  of  "light  and  life," 
which  the  apostle  has  pointed  out  as  universally  indwelling 
in  man  for  the  purpose  of  his  restoraUon.  In  this  sense  we 
can  fully  join  in  Pestalozzi's  remark,  that  "it  takes  a  long 
time  for  the  blindness  and  folly  of  mankind,  to  succeed  in 
tmffocating  the  voice  of  nature  in  the  child's  heart  and 
mind! 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  let  him  speak  again  for 
himself.  He  continues  thus  to  ai^e  in  support  of  the  influ- 
ence of  "  nature"  upon  education. 

"God  himself  has  depoaited  in  our  boaam  a  couoterpoiiie  gainst  our 
laving  selMestniclion.  The  life  of  surrounding  nature,  and  the  truth  of 
which  it  is  the  expresaion,  forms  a  support  to  this  counterpoise,  and  contri- 
butes to  the  accomplisluueut  of  the  everlasting  nill  of  our  Maker,  who  desireth 
not  that  the  sanctuary  of  our  nature  should  he  concealed  in  weakness  and 
tmconsciousuess,  but  that  all  tliK  children  of  men  should  have  ao  infallible 
standard  of  right  and  truth  to  guide  them,  unii!  tliey  reach  the  point  wheo, 
being  aware  of  the  high  calling  of  theic  immortal  nature,  Ihey  cannot  forfeit  it, 
except  through  their  own  guilt,  hy  losing  themselves,  in  fiUl  consciousness  of 
that  gnilt,  in  the  labyrinths  of  error,  and  amidst  the  precipices  of  vice.  But 
the  great  majorily  of  the  men  of  tliis  time  hardly  know  what  Cod  has  doue  for 
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them,  nor  do  they  allow  any  weight  to  that  powerfiil  influence  which  nature 
exercises  upon  our  development ;  every  trifle,  on  the  contrary,  by  which  Aey 
wrest  and  pervert  the  grand  course  of  nature,  they  swell  out  so  as  to  lead  one 
to  think  that  mankind  are  indebted  to  their  own  art  for  every  thing,  and  to 
nature  for  nothing.  And  yet  it  is  nature  alone  that  does  us  any  good ;  it  is 
she  alone  that  leads  us  incorruptibly  and  infidlibly  unto  wisdom  and  truth. 

"  Of  this  my  experiment  furnished  me  with  striking  proofe.  The  moie  I 
pursued  the  track  of  nature,  the  more  I  strove  to  connect  my  endeavours  with 
her  workings,  and  exerted  myself  to  keep  pace  with  her,  the  more  did  I  per- 
ceive the  immense  progress  of  her  course ;  and,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found 
the  child  endowed  with  sufficient  power  to  follow  her.  The  only  weakness 
I  met  with,  was  the  inability  of  turning  to  account  what  was  already  in 
existence ;  I  found  myself  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  presumption,  in  making 
myself  the  moving  power,  instead  of  merely  collecting  materials  fw  an  in- 
ternal power  of  action ;  or  rather,  in  attempting  to  cram  that  into  the  child, 
which  is  only  to  be  drawn  forth  out  of  him,  as  it  is  primitively  deposited  in 
him,  and  requires  nothing  but  a  stimulus  of  Ufe  to  give  the  impulse  for  its 
development.  I  now  thought  thrice  before  I  presumed  to  imagine  any  thing 
too  difficult  for  the  children ;  and  ten  times  before  I  ventured  to  say :  '  It  is 
beyond  them.'  .... 

''  By  degrees  certain  fundamental  points  established  themselves  in  my  mind, 
and  guided  me  in  the  further  pursuit  of  my  object.  I  became  every  day 
more  convinced  that  reasoning  with  children,  at  an  early  age,  does  do  good 
whatever;  but  that  the  only  way  to  a  real  development  of  their  mental 
faculties  is : 

"1.  To  enlarge  gradually  the  sphere  of  their  intuition;  i.  e.  to  inciease  the 
number  of  objects  falling  under  their  own  immediate  perception. 

"2.  To  impress  upon  them  those  perceptions,  of  which  they  have  become 
conscious,  with  certainty,  clearness,  and  precision. 

"3.  To  impart  to  them  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  language,  for  the 
expression  of  whatever  has  become,  or  is  becoming,  an  object  of  their  con- 
sciousness, in  consequence  either  of  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  their  own 
nature,  or  of  the  assistance  of  tuition. 

"  As  these  three  leading  points  were  fixing  themselves  in  my  mind,  I  began 
to  understand  more  clearly,  likewise,  the  means  of  accomplishing  my  task 
and  I  found : 

"  1.  That  intuitive*  books  for  elementary  instruction  are  an  indispen- 
sable requisite. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  occasional  appearance  of  this  term,  in  its  native 
garb,  strictly  interwoven  as  it  is  with  the  whole  train  of  Pestalozzi's  ideas.  It  is 
easily  enough  understood,  when  we  speak  of  intuitive  knowledge :  but  when 
intuitive  methods,  intuitive  books,  <fec.  are  spoken  of,  there  seems  to  be  sone 
reason   to   doubt  the   propriety  of  such    an  application.    And  yet  it  wonfcl 
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^'  2.  That  the  method  of  elucidation  traced  out  in  these  books  must  be 
distinguished  by  clearness  and  precision. 

'^  3.  That  upon  the  ground  of  the  knowledge  of  things,  gained  in  the  order 
and  manner  prescribed  by  these  books,  the  children  must  be  led  to  a  know- 
ledge of  names  or  words ;  and  exercised  in  the  use  of  them,  so  that  they  may 
acquire  ease  and  propriety  of  expression,  even  before  the  period  when  they 
are  taught  spelling/' 

be  impossible,  without  a  most  tedious  circumlocution,  to  convey  Pestalozzi's 
meaning  in  many  cases  in  which  he  uses  it  in  this  manner.  His  leading  idea 
was,  that  the  child  should  be  taught,  as  much  as  possible,  by  bis  own  examination 
of  things ;  his  knowledge  was  not  to  be  founded  on  bear^say  evidence,  but  on  his 
own  ocular  inspection.  This  he  called,  very  appropriately,  intuitive  knowledge; 
the  method  by  which  the  teacher  leads  his  pupil  to  acquire  such  knowledge  was 
called  the  intuitive  method ;  and  the  manuals,  by  which  the  teacher  was  to  be 
guided  in  the  course  of  his  instruction,  were  termed  intuitive  books.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  when  Pestalozzi  pursued  the  subject  of  education  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  and  when  he  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  human 
nature,  he  spoke,  likewise,  of  mental,  moral,  and  religious  intuition ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  a  perception  of  the  understanding,  the  moral  feelings,  and  the  religious 
faculties  of  man,  which  is  distinct  from  all  information  derived  from  outward 
sources,  inasmuch  as  it  rests  altogether  on  internal  consciousness.  The  ideas  con- 
veyed, usually,  by  the  terms  "  light  of  reason,  light  of  conscience,  and  inward 
divine  light,"  bear  a  faint  analogy  to  what  Pestalozzi  meant  to  express,  when 
ispeaking  of  different  sorts  of  internal,  or  spiritual  intuition.  This  latter  acceptation 
of  the  terms  **  intuitive"  and  **  intuition"  belongs,  however,  as  has  been  stated, 
to  a  later  period ;  though  some  traces  of  it  occur  already  in  the  present  work. 
After  this  explanation,  which  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  passport  to  two ''  hard 
wonk,"  we  hope  that  the  promise  of  using  them  as  rarely  as  possible  will  ensure 
us  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  in  those  cases,  in  which  we  cannot  avoid  them 
without  a  lengthy  paraphra8e« 
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Pestalozzi's  first  Assistants. — Kruesi's  early  Career—  His    Views 

of  the  Method. 

Having  seen  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  in  what  light 
Pestalozzi  himself  viewed  the  subject  of  education  at  this 
period  of  his  experiment  at  Burgdorf,  we  shall  now  take  the 
opportunity  of  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  those  men 
who  were  the  first  to  share  his  labours  and  priyations. 
They  were  all  three  individuals  of  humble  station  in  fife, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Tobler — ^who  had  for  some  time 
been  feeding  upon  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  table  of 
science, — almost  totally  illiterate.  This,  however,  so  fer 
from  incapacitating  them,  on  the  contrary  rendered  them 
the  more  fit  for  becoming  Pestalozzi's  fellow-teachers,  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  it  rendered  them  more  inclined  to 
become  his  fellow-learners.  Among  the  numbers  of  literary 
men  from  all  countries,  who,  at  a  subsequent  period,  repaired 
to  Pestalozzi's  establishment,  experience  has  in  too  many 
instances  attested  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  the  learning 
imparted  by  the  forms  and  systems  of  "  the  schools"  proves 
an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  understanding  of 
Pestalozzi's  principles  and  his  method.  And  how  should  it 
be  otherwise  ?  The  scholar's  very  frame  of  mind,  the  lack 
of  true  humility  which  it  generally  carries  along  with  it,  will 
prevent  him  from  descending  so  low,  as  to  look  up  to  the 
elements  of  knowledge  as  a  source  of  information  for  himsdC 
The  utmost  he  can  bring  himself  to,  is  to  give  a  scrutinising 
look  at  the  new  manner  in  which  those  elements  are  pre- 
sented, either  because  he  wishes  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
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subject,  or,  if  his  circumstances  compel  him  to  yield  up  his 
dignity  so  far  as  to  get  his  bread  hy  the  inculcation  of  those 
elements,  because  he  intends  condescendingly  to  take  a 
scrap  here  and  there  with  him,  to  be  "  grafted  in"  upon  his  own 
system.  But  the  scraps  are  nothing ;  and  the  principles,  which 
are  eveiy  thing,  no  scholar  uver  reached  unless  he  firat  threw 
his  artificial  wisdom  overboard.  Unless  the  scholar  be  con- 
Terted  and  become  as  a  little  child,  he  cannot  enter  into 
Pestalozzi's  school,  because  education  and  instruction  on  a 
truly  divine   basis   is    foolishness    with    them   which    have 

the  vrisdora  of  the  world."  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
points,  Pestalozzian  education  resembles  the  Gospel,  upon 
the  power  and  life  of  which  it  is  essentially  founded ;  and 
accordingly,  like  the  Gospel,  it  found  its  first  disciples  not 
among  them  that  are  "wise  in  their  own  conceits,"  but  among 
the  ignorant  and  lowly.  However  valuable,  therefore,  may, 
have  been  the  services  rendered  subsequently  to  the  cause 
of  Pestalozzi,  by  a  few  scholars  who  consented  in  his  school 
to  become  ignorant,  that  they  might  be  made  wise;  and 
however  great  the  advantages  which  these  men  themselves 
derived  from  the  knowledge  previously  acquired,  by  turning 
it  to  account,  as  a  raw  material,  for  the  practical  piu-poses 
of  the  method  ;  still  it  must  be  recognised  as  a  most  provi- 
dential arrangement,  that  Pestalozzi  was  not  at  the  onset  of 
his  experiment  embarrassed  by  the  assistance  of  men  who 

knew  something,"  but  that  he  was  surrounded  by  those, 
who,  conscious  of  their  ignorance,  were  ready  to  be  taught 
with  him  by  "  the  mouth  of  the  babes,"  whom  they  had  un- 
dertaken to  teach. 

The  following  is  Pestalozzi'a  narrative  of  the  previous 
career  of  Kruesi : 

Kniesi,  the  lirat  of  Ibe  three,  whose  acquaintance  I  made,  had  past  his 
youth  in  a  ditTeretit  kind  of  employment,  whence  he  had  acquired  that  va- 
riety of  practical  abilities,  which  in  the  lower  Blalions  of  life  so  frequently 
gives  the   first  impulse  to  a  higher  degree  of  development,  and  by  which 
;n,  who  have  been  in  this  school  from  their  earliest  childhood, 
become  more  generally  and  extensively  useful. 
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''  In  his  twelfth  and  tlurteenth  years,  his  Either,  who  carried  on  a  pet^ 
traffic,  used  to  send  him,  with  a  small  capital  amounting  to  about  six  or 
eight  pounds  sterling,  for  the  purchase  of  different  kinds  of  merchandise^  to 
a  distance  of  ten  to  twelve  miles ;  to  this  employment  he  joined  the  trade  of 
a  sort  of  public  messenger,  carrying  letters,  and  executing  various  orders  for 
the  people  of  his  village.  When  he  grew  older,  he  filled  up  his  leisure-da^ 
by  weaving,  or  other  daily  labour.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  undertook  libe 
office  of  village-schoolmaster  at  Gais,*  his  native  place,  without  any  kind  of 
preparation.  He  says  himself,  that  he  did  not  know  the  sig^  of  punctua- 
tion, even  by  name ;  ulterior  knowledge  was  out  of  the  question,  because  he 
never  had  had  any  other  instruction  than  that  of  a  common  Swiss  village- 
school,  which  was  entirely  confined  to  reading,  writing  copies,  and  learning 
by  rote  the  Cathechism,  &c. :  but  he  was  fond  of  children,  and  he  entertained 
the  hope,  that  by  means  of  this  post  he  should  be  enabled  to  gain  for  himself 
that  knowledge  and  education,  the  want  of  which  he  had  felt  very  opfncs- 
sively,  even  in  his  expeditions  as  village  messenger:  for,  being  commis- 
sioned to  buy  a  variety  of  articles  of  artificial  preparation,  and  of  statagt 
names  which  he  had  never  heard  in  his  life  before,  such  as  ammoniae, 
borax,  and  so  on;  and  being  at  the  same  time  placed  in  a  responsiUe 
situation,  in  which  he  had  to  remember  every,  even  the  most  trifling  oidcr 
and  to  account  for  every  ferthing ;  he  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  idesy 
what  an  advantage  it  would  be,  if  every  child  could,  by  school  instmctioii, 
be  brought  to  that  degree  of  ability  in  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  in  all 
sorts  of  mental  exercises,  and  in  the  very  art  of  speaking  itself,  which  he  isit 
he  ought  to  be  possessed  of,  even  for  the  discharge  of  his  miserable  post  at 
village  messenger. 

'^  Even  so  soon  as  the  first  week,  the  number  of  his  scholars  exceeded 
one  hundred.  But  ^e  was  by  no  means  competent  to  the  task  he  had 
undertaken,  for  he  knew  not  how  to  give  proper  employment  to  all  thcK 
children,  what  to  teach  them,  or  by  what  means  to  keep  them  in  order.  All 
the  notions  he  had  hitherto  acquired  about  keeping  school,  were  confined  to 
the  ^  setting'  of  spelling  and  reading  lessons,  to  be  '  got  by  heart ;'  to  Ae 
*  saying*  of  the  same  lessons  by  turns,  followed  by  the  chastisement  of  the 
rod,  if  the  task  was  not  properly  got.  From  the  experience  of  his  own 
boyhood,  however,  he  knew  likewise,  that  with  this  mode  of  ^keemag 
school,"  the  greater  part  of  the  children  are  idling  away  most  of  the  sc^wl- 
hours,  and  by  idleness  are  led  to  a  variety  of  follies  and  immoralities  •  dot 
in  this  manner  the  time  which  is  most  available  for  education,  is  allowed  to 


•  A  village,  or,  rather,  a  cluater  of  hamlets  on  the  highest  and  most  aiiy  p«t 
of  the  canton  Appeiizell,  celebrated  as  a  place  of  resort  for  persons  of  conmrnp. 
tive  habits,  on  account  of  \u  excellent  milk,  of  which,  however,  the  patienti  take 
only  the  whey. 


pass  by  wilhout  any  benefit  M  them,  and  that  the  few  adviinl^ea  ivhith 
they  may  derive  from  their  instruction  ate  not  even  sufficient  to  counterba- 
lauce  the  ill  effecla  which  must  necessarily  result  from  such  '  scJiool- 
keepirg." 

"  Pastor  Schiess,  tlie  minister  of  the  place,  who  was  very  actively  com- 
bating Ihe  old  routine,  asusted  him  in  his  school,  during  the  first  eight 
weeks.  From  tlie  very  beginning  they  divided  the  scholars  into  three 
classes.  With  this  division,  and  the  nae  of  some  spelling  and  reading 
books  on  an  improved  plan,  which  had  recently  been  introduced  in  the 
school,  they  succeeded  in  making  a  number  of  children  spell  and  read 
together,  and  thus  keeping  iheai  generally  occupied  to  a  fiu-  greater  extent 
than  had  been  possible  before. 

"  Mr.  Schiess  also  supplied  him  with  such  books  as  he  required  for  his 
own  information,  and  vnth  a  good  copy,  which  he  wrote  off  hundreds  of 
times,  in  order  to  form  his  band.  By  these  means  be  was  soon  enabled  to 
satisfy  the  principal  claims  on  the  part  of  the  parents ;  but  he  himself  was  not 
satisfied :  he  was  not  contented  to  teach  his  pupils  reading  and  wriung ;  he 
wanted  to  cultivate  their  minds. 

"  The  new   reading-book,   that   had    been    introduced   by   the   minister, 

,    coDtamed  religious   tmtiis  in  shon  puiagmptut,   and   in  biblical  sentences : 

various  facts  of  physical  science,  natural  history,  and  geogtapliy,  were  con- 

tuaely  stated,  and  information  was  given  on  interesting  points  of  the  political 

constitulion  of  llie  country.     Kruesi  observed  his  pastor,  wlien  he  read  it 

with  the  children,  putting  some  questions  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph,  in 

order  to  see  whether  they  actually  understood  what  they  had  read.     Kruesi 

tried  to  do  ihe  same  thing,  and  succeeded  in  making  most  of  the  scholara 

perfecdy  fejuiliar  with  the  contents  of  the  reading-book.     But  this  was  only 

because,  like  good  old  Iluebner,*  he  adapted  his  questions  to  the  answers 

which  were  to  be  found,  ready  made,  in  the  book,  and  because  he  neither 

demanded  nor  expected  any  other  answer,  except  literally  those  which  the 

I  book  had  put   into  the  children's  moudis,   long   before  any  question  wae 

I  devised  to  elicit  them.    The  true  reason  of  his  success  was,  that  there  was  a 

I  complete  absence  of  all  mental  exercise  in  this  his  system  of  catechization. 

1  It  is,  however,  to  he  observed,  tliat  that  mode  of  instruction  which  originally 

9  termed  catechization,  is,  no  more  than  Kruesl's  system  of  questioning, 

1   an  exercise  of  the  mind ;  it  is  a  mere  analysis  of  words,  rabeving  the  child, 

as  (ar  as  words  are  concerned,  from  the  contiision  of  a  whole  sentence,  the 

different  parts  of  wliich  are  presented  to  the  mind  separately  and  distinctly; 

it  can,  therefore,  only  have   merit  when  used  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the 


■  "  Uoodold  llDebner"  is  the  author  oF  sScrlptuTe  History  in  riernmn,  to  which 
are  nltached  set*,  of  "  useful  (|ueationa  and  nnswers,"  such  aa  our  roaderBmay  llnil 
I  In  many  a  "  good  new"  oianuul  oC  our  "  enlighteniid  and  improved  ayalcms." 
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further  exercise  of  clearing  up  the  ideas  represented  by  those  words.  This 
latter  exercise,  commonly  termed  Socratic  instruction,  has  only  of  late  been 
mixed  up  with  the  business  of  catechising,  which  was  originally  confined  to 
religious  subjects  exclusively. 

<'  The  children  thus  catechised  by  Kruesi  were  held  up  by  the  minister  as 
examples  to  his  dder  catechumens.  Afterwards  it  was  required  of  Kmesiy 
that  he  should,  after  the  £ishion  of  those  times,  combine  this  narrow  analyris 
of  words,  called  catechising,  with  the  Socratic  manner,  which  takes  up  Ae 
subject  in  a  higher  sense.  But  an  uncultivated  and  superficial  mind  does 
not  dive  into  those  depths  from  which  Socrates  derived  spirit  and  truth;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  quite  natural  that,  in  his  new  system  of  questioning,  Kraesi 
should  not  succeed.  He  had  no  internal  basis  for  his  questions,  nor  had  die 
children  any  for  their  answers.  Ihey  had  no  language  for  things  which  diey 
knew  not,  and  no  books  which  fiurnished  them  with  a  well-framed  answer  to 
every  question,  whether  they  understood  it  or  not. 

*^  Kruesi,  however,  had  not  then  that  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of 

those  two  methods  which  might    have   enabled  him  to  apprehend  ibar 

difference.    He  had  not  yet  learned,  that  mere  catechising,  especially  if  it 

runs  upon  abstract  terms,  leads  to  no  more  than  the  art  of  separating  woids 

and  handling  analytical  forms ;  but  that,  in  itself,  it  is  nothing  but  a  parrot- 

like  repetition  of  sounds  without  understanding:  nor  was  he  aware,  dvt 

Socratic  questions  are  not  to  be  addressed  to  children,  such  as  his  pupils  at 

Gais,  who  were  equally  destitute  of  the  internal  frmd,  that  is,  of  nal  knam- 

ledge, — and  of  the  external  means,  that  is,  of  language  wherein  to  coiit^  flnt 

knowledge.    The  failure  of  his  attempt  rendered  him  imjust  to  himself;  be 

thought  the  fault  lay  entirely  with  himself,  imagining  that  every  good  sehool- 

master  must  be  able,  by  his  questions,  to  elicit  firom  the  children  correct  and 

precise  answers  on  all  manner  of  moral  and  religious  subjects." 

We  have  already  noticed,  in  the  fourth  Chapter,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  Kruesi  to  Burgdorf,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  employment  of  Fisher,  and 
through  him  became  acquainted  with  Pestalozad,  whose 
views  he  readily  embraced. 

''The  more  he  laboured  with  Fisher,  the  higher  seemed  to  him  the  mcwD- 
tain  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  the  less  did  he  feel  in  himself  of  that  powe^ 
which  he  saw  would  be  necessaiy  to  reach  its  summit.  However^  dunqg 
the  veiy  first  days  after  his  arrival,  Kruesi  was  present  at  some  of  the  oqd- 
versations  I  had  with  Fisher  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  when  I 
expressed  my  decided  disapprobation  of  the  Socratic  manner  of  our  young 
candidates,  adding,  that  it  was  not  my  wish  to  bring  children  to  a  premature 
judgment,  on  any  subject,  but  that  my  endeavour  was  rather  to  check 'their 
judgment,  until  the  children  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
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Bubject  from  all  sides,  nnd  under  a  vsiriDty  of  circumstaiicea,  nnd  until  th^ 
should  lie  perfectly  familiir  with  llie  words  expressive  of  its  nature  and  its 
qualities.  Krueai  was  struol:  with  these  remarks;  he  felt  it  was  there  that 
his  own  deficiency  lay ;  he  found  that  he  himself  stood  in  need  of  that  same 
elementaiy  instruction  which  I  desired  for  my  children. 

"  Fighei  exerted  himself  with  all  his  power  to  introduce  Kruesi  to  difierenl 
deportments  of  science,  that  he  might  be  able  afterwards  lo  teach  them.  But 
Kniesi  feit  every  day  more,  that  (he  way  of  books  was  not  the  one  for  him  to 
make  progress  in,  because  on  every  subject  he  was  destitute  of  that  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  of  things  and  their  names,  which,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  books  presuppose.  On  the  other  hand,  he  witnessed  the  effect  which 
I  produced  upon  my  children,  by  leading  them  back  to  the  first  elemeitts  of 
huroao  knowledge,  and  by  dweUing  on  these  elements  with  unwearied 
patience;  and  the  result  of  his  observation  tended  to  confirm  him  in  the 
notions  he  had  formed  concerning  the  causes  of  liis  own  inabilily.  Thus  by 
dorses  his  whole  view  of  instruction  underwent  a  great  change,  and  he 
began  in  his  own  mind  to  place  it  on  a  different  foundation.  He  now  per- 
ceived clearly  the  tendency  of  my  experiments,  which  was  to  develop  the 
internal  power  of  the  child  rather  than  to  produce  those  results  which, 
nevertheless,  were  produced  as  the  necessary  consequences  of  my  proceed- 
ings :  and  seeing  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  development  of  di^ 
ferent  faculties  by  different  brandies  of  instruction,  he  came  to  the  con- 
viction, that  the  effect  of  my  method  was  to  lay  in  the  child  a  foundation  of 
knowledge  and  further  progress,  such  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  by 
any  other." 

Fisher's  death  accelerated  the  union  between  PeataJozzi 
and  Krueai,  which  had  been  contemplated  by  the  latter  almoai  I 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  acquaintance  with  his  paternal  ' 
friend.  The  following  account  of  the  view  which  he  took  of 
Pestalozzi'a  plan,  after  he  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  practical  co-operation  with  him,  is,  notwith- 
standing its  great  deficiencies,  an  interesting  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  experiment,  in  the  course  of  which  these  ideas 

■ged  themselves  upon  an  evidently  unprejudiced  mind. 

"  1.  A  well-ananged  nomenclature,  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind,* 

to  serve  as  a  general  foundation,  on  the  ground  of  which  both  teacher  and 
children  rnay,  subsequently,  develop  cleat  and  distinct  ideas  on  every  branch 


at  it  nut  be  rurgolt«n  tll«(  no  nomenclatare,  of  any  extent,  con  erer 
dellbly  Impreased"  upon  the  mind,  unlejs  upon  the  ground  of  a  real  knowledge  ol 
the  ^Ingf,  properties,  and  staler,  of  which  it  rnrnl^hea  Ibe  name?. 
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of  knowledge,  by  a  gradual  but  well-secured  progress  from  the  first  ele- 
ments. 

^^2.  Exercises  concerning  lines,  angles,  curves,  &c.  (such  as  I  began  to 
introduce  at  that  time,)  are  calculated  to  give  children  such  a  distinctness  and 
precision  in  the  perception  of  objects,  as  will  enable  them  to  fbrm  a  dear 
notion  of  whatever  &lls  within  the  sphere  of  their  observation. 

^'3.  The  mode  of  beginning  arithmetical  instruction  by  means  of  real 
objects,  or  at  least  strokes  and  dots,  representing  the  different  numbers,  gifcs 
great  precision  and  certainty  in  the  elements,  and  secures  the  fiuther  progieag 
of  the  child  s^ainst  error  and  confusion. 

^M.  The  sentences,  descriptive  of  the  acts  of  walking,  standing,  lying, 
sitting,  &c.  which  I  gave  the  children  to  learn,  led  Kruesi  to  peroeiYe  the 
connexion  between  the  beginnings  of  my  instruction,  and  the  pmpose  at 
which  I  was  aiming,  viz.  to  produce  a  general  clearness  in  the  mind  on  aU 
subjects.  He  soon  felt,  that  if  children  are  made  to  describe  in  this  manner 
things  which  are  so  clear  to  them  that  experience  cannot  render  them  any 
clearer,  they  must  thereby  be  checked  in  the  presumption  of  describing  dm^ 
of  which  they  have  no  knowledge;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  must  accjnire 
the  power  of  describing  whatever  they  do  know,  to  a  degree  which  will  enable 
them  to  give  consistent,  definite,  concise,  and  comprehensive  descriptioiis  of 
whatever  &lls  within  reach  of  their  observation. 

'^  5.  A  few  words  which  I  dropped  on  one  occasion,  on  the  tendency  of 
my  method  to  abate  prejudice,  struck  him  very  forcibly.  Speaking  of  the 
manifold  exertions,  and  the  tedious  arguments,  by  which  prejudices  are  gene- 
rally combated,  I  observed,  that  these  means  had  about  as  much  power  to 
counteract  them  as  the  ringing  of  bells  had  to  disperse  thunderstorms,*  but 
that  the  only  true  safeguard  against  the  influences  of  prejudice  was  a  convic- 
tion of  the  truth,  founded  upon  self-observation.  For  truth,  so  acquired,  is 
in  its  very  nature  an  impediment  to  the  reception  of  prejudice  and  error  in 
the  mind ;  so,  much  so  ^t  if  men  thus  taught  are  made  acquainted  wiA  the 
existence  of  prevailing  false  notions  by  the  never-ceasing  cant  of  society 
there  is  not  in  their  minds  any  ground  for  that  ignoble  seed  to  rest  on,  or  to 
grow  up  in,  and  the  effect  must  therefore  be  very  different  from  iirbat  it 
proves  to  be  in  the  common-place  men  of  our  s^e,  who  have  both  tnidi  aod 
error  thrust  into  their  imagination,  not  by  intuition  and  observation,  but  by 
the  mere  charm  of  words,  as  it  were  by  a  magic  lantern. 

"  When  reflecting  upon  these  remarks,  he  came  to  the  conviction,  that  Ae 
silence  with  which,  in  my  plan  of  instruction,  errors  and  prejudice  were 
passed  over,  was  likely  to  prove  more  effectual  in  counteracting  them  tei 


*  It  is  a  superstitious  practice,  kept  up  to  this  day  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  to  ring  the  church  bells  at  the  approach  of  a  thunderstofaiy 
under  an  impression  that  the  sacred  toll  will  effectually  remove  the  danger. 
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all  the  endless  verbiage  which  he  had  hitherto  seen  emplo3red  for  that 
purpose. 

'<  6.  In  consequence  of  our  gathering  plants,  during  the  summer,  and  of  the 
conversations  to  which  this  gave  rise,  he  was  brought  to  the  conviction  that 
the  whole  round  of  knowledge,  to  the  acquisition  of  which  our  senses  are 
instrumental,  depended  on  an  attentive  observation  of  nature,  and  on  a 
careful  collection  and  preservation  of  whatever  she  presents  to  our  thirst  of 
knowledge. 

**  These  were  the  views,  on  the  ground  of  which  he  conceived  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  such  a  method  of  instruction  as  he  felt  was  most 
needed,  viz.  one  which  would  cause  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  to  bear 
upon  one  another,  vnth  such  coherence  and  consistency,  as  would  require, 
on  the  part  of  the  master,  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  applying 
it,  and,  with  that  knowledge,  would  enable  him  to  obtain,  not  only  for  his 
children,  but  even  for  himself,  all  tiiat  is  considered  to  be  the  object  of  in- 
struction. That  is  to  say,  he  saw,  that  with  this  method  positive  learning 
might  be  dispensed  with,  and  tiiat  nothing  was  viranted  but  sound  common 
sense,  and  practicable  ability  in  teaching,  in  order  not  only  to  lead  the  minds 
of  children  to  the  acquirement  of  solid  information,  but  likewise  to  bring 
parents  and  teachers  to  a  satis&ctory  degree  of  independence  and  unfettered 
mental  activity  concerning  those  branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  they  would 
submit  themselves  to  the  course  prescribed  by  the  method. 

"During  his  six  years'  experience,  as  village-schoolmaster,  a  considerable 
number  of  children,  of  all  ages,  had  passed  through  his  hands;  but  with  all  the 
pains  he  took,  he  had  never  seen  the  Unities  of  the  children  developed  to  the 
degree  to  which  they  were  carried  by  my  plan;  nor  had  he  ever  witnessed  in 
them  such  an  extent  and  solidity  of  knowledge,  precision  of  thought,  and  in- 
dependence of  feeling. 

"He  inquired  into  the  causes  of  the  difference  between  his  school  and 
mine. 

"  He  found,  in  the  first  instance,  that  even  at  the  earliest  period  of  instruc- 
tion, a  certain  feeling  of  energy  v^as  not  so  much  produced, — ^for  it  exists  in 
every  mind  not  enervated  by  artificial  treatment,  as  an  evidence  of  innate 
power, — as  kept  alive  in  consequence  of  my  beginning  at  the  very  easiest  task, 
and  exercising  it  to  a  point  of  practical  perfection  before  I  proceeded;  whichy 
again,  was  not  done  in  an  incoherent  manner,  but  by  a  gradual  and  almost 
insensible  addition  to  what  the  child  had  already  acquired. 

"  With  this  method,  he  used  to  say,  you  need  not  push  on  children^  you 
have  only  to  lead  them.  Formerly,  whatever  he  wanted  to  teach,  he  wiis 
obliged  to  introduce  by  some  such  phrase  as  this :  *  Pray,  do  think,  if  you 
please !'     *  Can't  you  remember,  now  V 

"It  could  not  be  otherwise.  If,  for  instuice,  in  arithmetic,  he  asked: 
*  How  many  times  seven  are  .there  in  sixty-three  V  the  child  had  no  pal- 
pable basis,  on  which  to  rest  his  inquiry  for  the  answer,  and  was,  therefore, 
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unable  to  solve  the  question,  otherwise  tiian  by  a  wearisome  ptoceM  of  feeol- 
lection;  but,  according  to  my  method,  be  has  nine  times  seven  objeds 
before  him,  which  he  has  learned  to  count  as  nine  sevens ;  Hoe  answer  to  Ae 
above  question  is  therefore^  with  him,  not  a  matter  of  memoiy  ;  for  wSAmtfjtL 
the  question,  perhaps,  may  be  put  to  him  for  the  first  time^  yet  he  knew 
long  ago,  by  intuition  and  practice,  that  in  sixty-three  tiiere  are  nme 
and  the  same  is  the  case  in  all  the  other  branches  of  my  mediod. 

^*  To  adduce  another  instance :  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
his  children  to  write  the  initiab  of  substantives  vnth  capital  letters;  *  fte 
rule  by  which  they  were  to  go,  was  constantly  forgotten,  tfcfw,  on  Ae  con- 
trary, the  same  children,  having  read  through  some  pages  of  a  vocaibiilny 
constructed  on  my  plan,  conceived,  of  themselves,  the  idea  d  ^^wiiiiMii 
that  vocabulary  out  of  their  own  resources,  and  by  writing  long  biii  of 
substantives,  proved  that  they  had  a  clear  notion  of  the  distinctxre  ^JM^nip 
of  that  sort  of  words.  The  remark  which  Kruesi  made,  that  widi  dai 
method  children  do  not  want  to  be  pushed  on,  is  so  correct,  tbat  it  maf  be 
considered  as  a  proof  of  something  imperfect  in  the  mode  of  instnictiOB, 
if  the  child  still  requires  any  kind  of  stimulus  to  thought;  and  the  mediod 
can  be  considered  as  perfect  only,  where  every  exercise  proposed  to  Ae  chiU 
is  so  immediately  the  result  of  what  he  has  learned  before,  that  it  le- 
quires  no  other  exertion  on  his  part,  than  the  application  of  what  he  aheody 
knows. 

^  Kruesi  ferther  observed,  that  the  detached  words  and  pictures,  wiudi  I 
used  to  lay  before  the  children  in  teachii^  them  to  read,  produced  opoo 
their  minds  a  very  different  efiect  from  that  of  the  compound  phrases  oooi- 
monly  used  in  schools.  He,  therefore,  now  began  to  examine  diese  phiasei 
themselves  somewhat  more  closely,  and  he  found  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  children  to  form  any  distinct  notions  of  the  di£ferent  words  of 
which  they  are  composed ;  because  they  do  not  consist  of  single  ekmenli 
before  known  to  the  children,  and  put  together  in  an  obvious  connexioa, 
but  that  they  jure  imintelligible  combinations  of  objects  mostly  or  entirely 
imknown.  To  employ  children's  minds  in  the  unravelling  of  such  phrases^ 
is  contrary  to  nature ;  it  exceeds  their  powers,  and  leads  to  delusion,  ii 
much  as  it  introduces  them  to  trains  of  ideas  which  are  perfectly 
to  them,  as  regards  not  only  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  wfaicfa  they 
refer,  but  likewise  the  artificial  language  in  which  they  are  dodied,  sad 
of  which  the  children  have  not  even  acquired  the  bare  elements.  Kmeii 
saw  that  I  was  no  advocate  for  this  hodge-podge  of  pedantry ;  but  ^t  1 
did  with  my  children,  as  nature  does  with  savages,  first  bringing  an  imsfe 


•  In  the  German  language,  every  substantive,  and  every  word  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive, is  written,  at  the  beginning,  with  a  capital  letter ;  and  as  the  Genmiii 
do  not  excel  the  English  in  the  art  of  teaching  gprammar  in  a  popuhur  and  iatd- 
Ugible  manner,  of  course  great  difficulties  arise  in  the  application  of  tbat  tale. 
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befi»e  their  eyes^  and  then  seeking  a  woid  to  e]q[>ress  the  perception  to 
whidi  it  gives  xise.  He  saw  that  firom  so  simple  an  acquaintance  with  the 
object,  no  conclusions,  no  inferences  followed ;  that  there  was  no  doctrine, 
no  point  of  opinion  inculcated,  nothing  that  would  prematurely  excite  them 
to  decide  between  truth  and  error;  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  intuition,  a  real 
basis  for  conclusions  and  inferences  to  be  drawn  hereafter;  a  guide  to  future 
discoveries,  which,  as  well  as  their  past  experience,  they  might  associate  with 
the  substantial  knowledge  thus  acquired. 

^He  entered  more  and  more  into  the  spirit  of  my  method;  he  perceived 
that  every  thing  depended  on  reducing  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  to 
their  very  simplest  elements,  and  proceeding  from  them  in  an  uninterrupted 
progress,  by  small  and  gradual  additions.  He  became  every  day  better  fitted 
to  second  me  in  the  experiments  which  I  myself  made  fm  the  ground  of  the 
above  principles,  and,  with  his  assistance,  I  completed,  in  a  short  time,  a 
spelling-book;  and  a  course  of  arithmetic,  upon  i^y  own  plan." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Tohlers  Account  of  himself— His  View  of  PestalozzVs  Experiment 

Next  in  order  follows  an  account  of  Tobler,  who  had,  like 
Kruesi^  previously  taken  upon  himself  the  office  of  a  teacher^ 
and  by  the  ill  success  of  his  labours  had  been  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  Pestalozzi's  ideas.  There  was,  however,  between 
the  two  men  this  difference,  that  while  Kruesi  had  striven 
to  emerge  fi  om  a  state  of  positive  ignorance,  and  to  emanci- 
pate himself  from  the  shackles  of  a  narrow  system  in  his 
village  school,  Tobler  had  been  combating  the  confusioQ 
arising  from  the  accumulation  of  superficial  knowledge ;  be- 
wildered by  the  boundless  prospect  of  "  omne  scibile/^  and 
conscious  that  in  his  indefinite  rambles  through  the  different 
provinces  of  learning  he  had  lost  both  the  straight  road  and 
a  firm  footing,  he  was  looking  out  for  a  guide  at  whose  hand 
he  might  pursue  his  course  with  more  security,  and  hope 
of  success. 

But  although  Tobler  was  in  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments much  superior  to  Kruesi,  yet  he  was  far  from  being 
what  is  termed  a  regular  scholar:  his  early  education  had 
been  entirely  neglected,  and  it  was  not  until  the  age  of 
twenty-two  that  he  entered  the  career  of  learning.  All  his 
zeal  and  talent  were,  from  that  moment,  devoted  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  wisdom  which  is  to  be  gathered  from  books; 
and  so  long  as  he  remained  a  passive  receptacle  of  their  con- 
tents, he  continued  to  enjoy  that  illusory  satisfaction^  which 
ignorance,  clothed  with  the  vain  trappings  of  appaient 
knowledge,  and  girt  with  the  armour  of  prejudice,  never  fails 
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to  afford.  But  when  he  undertook,  as  private  tutor  in  one 
of  the  first  families  in  Basel,  the  care  of  several  children,  it 
fell  as  scales  from  his  eyes.  His  experiments,  his  failures, 
and  the  views  to  which  they  gave  rise,  are  detailed  by  him-  . 
self  in  the  following  account,  which  is  inserted  in  his  own 
words  in  the  course  of  Pestalozzi's  letters. 

"After  having  been,  for  six  years,  practically  engaged  in  education,  I 
found  the  result  of  my  labours  by  no  means  answering  my  expectations. 
The  energy  of  the  children,  their  internal  powers,  did  not  increase  according 
to  the  measure  of  my  exertions,  nor  even  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
positive  information  which  they  had  acquired:  nor  did  the  knowledge 
which  I  imparted  to  them  appear  to  me  to  have  a  sufficiently  strong  hold 
upon  their  minds,  or  to  be  so  well  connected  in  its  various  parts,  as  I  felt  it 
ought  to  be. 

'*!  made  use  of  the  best  juvenile  works  that  were  to  be  had  at  that 
time.  But  these  books  contained  words,  of  which  the  greater  part  were 
unintelligible  to  children,  and  ideas  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own 
experience;  and  consequently  formed,  altogether,  so  strong  a  contrast  with 
the  mode  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  speaking,  natural  to  their  age,  that  it 
took  endless  time  and  trouble  to  explain  all  that  they  could  not  understand. 
But  this  process  of  explaining  was  in  itself  a  tedious  job,  and,  after  all,  it 
did  no  more  towards  advancing  their  true  internal  development,  than  is  done 
towards  dispelling  darkness  by  introducing  a  few  detached  rays  ©flight  in 
a  dark  room,  or  in  the  obscurity  of  a  dense,  impenetrable  mist.  The  reason 
of  this  was,  that  these  books  descended  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  human 
knowledge,  or  ascended  above  the  clouds,  nay,  and  to  the  uppermost 
heavens  of  eternal  glory,  before  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  the  children 
of  resting  their  feet  on  the  solid  ground  of  mother  earth ;  on  which,  never- 
theless, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  men  should  be  allowed  to  stand,  if 
they  are  to  learn  walking  before  flying ;  and  for  the  latter,  moreover,  if  it  is  to 
be  flying  indeed,  their  wings  must  have  time  to  grow. 

"  An  obscure  foreboding  of  these  truths  in  my  mind,  induced  me,  at  an 
early  period,  to  try  to  entertain  my  younger  pupils  with  matters  of  imme- 
diate perception,  and  to  clear  up   the  ideas  of  the  elder  ones  by  Sociatic 
conversations.    The  result  of  the  former  plan  was,  that  the  little  ones  ac- 
quired a  variety  of  knowledge  not  generally  to  be  met  with  at  that  age.    I' 
endeavoured  to  combine  this  mode  of  instruction  with  the  methods  I  foania 
in  the  most  approved  works;  but  whichever  of  those  books  I  tookinliai^ 
they  were  all  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  presuppose  the  very  thlnii: 
which  the  children  were  in  a  great  measure  to  acquire  by  them,  viiU  Ika 
knowledge  of  language.    The  consequence  was,  that  my  Socratic  oonvctift 
tions  with  the  elder  pupils  led  to  no  better  result  than  all  other  explanationi 
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of  words  by  words,  to  which  no  real  knowledge  corresponds  in  the  ohildven*s 
minds,  and  of  which  they  have,  consequently,  no  clear  notion,  as  regards 
either  each  of  them  taken  separately,  or  the  connexion  in  which  they  are 
placed  together.  This  was  the  case  with  my  pupils,  and,  therefore,  die 
explanation  which  they  seemed  to  understand  to-day,  would  a  few  d^ 
after  be  completely  vanished  from  their  minds,  in  a  manner  to  me  inoom- 
prehensible;  and  the  more  pains  I  took  to  make  every  thing  plain  to  tfaem, 
the  less  did  they  evince  energy  or  desire  to  rescue  things  fixmi  that  obscuii^ 
and  confusion  in  which  they  naturally  appear. 

<'  With  such  experience  daily  before  me,  I  felt  myself  invincibly  impeded 
in  my  progress  to  the  end  which  I  had  proposed  to  myself.  I  hegsn  to 
converse  on  the  subject  with  as  many  schoolmasters,  and  others  engaged  or 
interested  in  education,  as  were  accessible  to  me,  in  whatever  direction: 
but  I  found,  that  although  their  libraries  were  well  furnished  with  wori[S 
on  education,  of  which  our  age  has  been  so  productive,  yet  they  saw  them- 
selves placed  in  the  same  difficulty  with  myself,  and  were  no  more  successfbl 
with  their  pupils  than  I  was  with  mine.  Seeing  this,  I  felt  with  what  an  in- 
creased weight  these  difficulties  must  oppress  the  masters  of  public  schoob, 
unless,  indeed,  they  were  rendered  too  callous  for  such  a  feeling  by  a  pio^ 
fessional  spirit.  I  had  a  strong,  but,  unfortunately,  not  a  clear  impresnoo 
of  the  defects  of  education  in  all  its  departments,  and  I  exerted  mysdfto 
the  utmost  to  find  a  remedy.  I  made  a  determination  to  collect,  par^ 
from  my  own  experience,  and  partly  from  works  on  the  subject,  all  die 
means,  methods,  and  contrivances,  by  which  it  seemed  to  me  possible  tint 
the  difficulties  under  which  I  laboured,  might  be  removed  at  every  stage  of 
instruction.  But  I  soon  found  that  my  life  would  not  suffice  fer  tint 
purpose.  Meanwhile  I  had  already  completed  whole  volumes  of  sciapB 
and  extracts,  when  Fisher,  in  several  of  his  letters,  drew  my  attention  to  Ae 
method  of  Pestalozzi.  I  soon  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  about  to  reach 
the  end  I  was  aiming  at,  without  my  circuitous  means ;  and  that  most  of 
my  difficulties  arose  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  plan  ^diich  I  foDofied, 
and  which  was  far  too  scientific  and  systematic.  I  then  began  to  se^  tint 
in  the  same  manner  the  artificial  methods,  invented  in  our  age;,  were  die 
very  sources  of  all  the  defects  of  modem  education.  On  the  contmy,  I 
saw  Pestalozzi  equally  firee  from  my  peculiar  difficulties,  and  firom  the  genenl 
fellings,  sind  I  accounted  for  this  by  the  feet,  that  he  rejected  all  our 
nious  contrivances,  all  our  well-firamed  systems.  Some  of  the  means 
ployed  by  him,  that  for  instance  of  making  children  draw  on  slates, 
to  me  so  simple,  that  my  only  puzzle  was,  how  I  could  have  gone  on  so  km% 
without  hitting  upon  them.  I  was  struck  with  the  idea  that  all  his  diseih 
veries,  seemed  to  be  of  the  kind  which  might  be  termed  ** obvious;''  diey 
were  none  of  them  far-fetched.  But  what  most  attached  me  to  his  mftfw*^, 
was  his  principle  of  re-educating  mothers  for  that  for  which  they  are  origi- 
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Hiillj/  destined  by  nature;*  (or  thia  prmciple  I  had  long  cherialicd  and  kept 
in  view,  in  llie  course  of  my  experiments. 

"  I  was  confirmed  in  these  tiews  by  Krueai,  who,  al  his  visit  in  Baselj 
gave,  in  Ihe  girl's  school,  practical  specimens  of  Pesialcraii's  mode  of 
leaching  spelling,  readiog,  and  arithmetic.  Pastor  Faesch,  and  Mr.  De 
Brunn,  who  had  in  port  organized  llie  instruction  and  management  of  that 
institution,  according  to  the  loose  hints  which  liad  as  yet  readied  us  on  the 
Pestaloaian  method,  perceived  immediately  what  a  powerful  impresaion 
was  produced  upon  the  children  by  their  spelling  and  reading  together  in  n 
staled  measure  of  time.  Kruesi  had  also  brought  with  him  some  school 
materials  for  the  instruction  in  writing  and  arithmeric,  and  some  leaves  of  a 
vocabulary,  wliich  Pestalojzi  intended  to  draw  up  as  a  first  reading-book  for 
children;  which  enabled  us  to  see  the  bearing  which  PestaloBi'a  metliod 
had  upon  the  development  of  the  different  iaculties  of  human  nature.  All 
this  contributed  Id  mature  in  me,  very  rapidly,  the  determination  to  join 
Pestalozzi,  according  to  his  wish. 

"  I  went  to  Bui^dorf,  and  the  first  impression  of  the  experinieot,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  ihen  was,  fijlly  answered  my  expectations.  I  was  asto- 
nished to  see  what  a  striking  degree  of  eikergy  the  children  genemlly  evinced, 
and  how  simple,  and  yet  manifold,  were  tlie  means  of  developmenl  by 
which  that  energy  was  ebciled.  Pestaloz^i  took  no  notice  whatever  of  all  the 
existing  systems  and  methods ;  the  ideas  which  he  presented  to  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  were  all  extremely  simple ;  his  means  of  instruction  were  dis- 
tinctly subdivided,  each  part  being  calculated  Ibr  a  precise  period  in  Ihe 
progress  of  development;  whatever  was  complicated  and  confused,  he  re- 
jected; by  a  few  words  he  conveyed  much,  and  with  little  apparent  exertion 
produced  a  powerful  effect;  he  kept  always  close  to  llie  point  then  under 
consideration  ;  some  of  his  branches  of  instruction  seemed  like  a  new  crea- 


•  Ahatracting  thoBe  fanciful  creaturea  to  whom  fashion  and  omuaeniant 
jl«e  Ihair  life,  their  value,  and  their  reword,  mothers  may  bo  divided  Into  two 
sUsses,  "themHUugera"  and  "the  blue  stocblnga;"  the  former  have  no  time 
for  any  thing  (hut  Is  foreign  to  the  great  purpose  of  carrj'ing  on  the  animal  eco- 
ny  of  their  householda  ;  the  latter  spoil  whatever  comes  withui  their  reach,  by 
that  extravHgnnt  blue  tint  (or  which  they  are  celebrated,  and  with  which,  Ihey  csn 
mare  than  the  chimneysweeper  with  his  black  hand!,  help  soiling  every  thing  that 
cornea  under  their  lingera.  Yet  there  remnlns  between,  or  Tulhel  above  the  two 
extremes,  a  (hint  class  of  mothers,  who,  with  a  heart  concentrated  In  the  falfilment 
oftheir  high  calling,  and  animaleil  by  the  Impulse  of  heaviinly  love  for  what  la  or 
may  become  heavenly  in  their  childran,  pursue  that  one  object  In  ningleness  and 
In  ilmplicitj,  with  energy  and  with  intelhgHnce,  with  assiduity  but  wltJiout 
fidget,  with  dignity  bat  wEhout  parade.  This  clnss  of  mothers,  however,  unfor- 
tanalely  for  our  species,  la  more  ideal  thin  real.  We  know,  it  Is  true,  B  few 
^.     motbera  that  belong  to  it,  or,  at  least,  endeavour  to  reach  it;  but  they  are  few, 
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tion,  raised   from  the  elements  of  art  and  nature:   all  this    I   saw,  and 
my  attention  was  excited  to  the  highest  degree. 

'^  There  were  some  parts  of  his  experiment,  it  is  true,  which  seemed  to 
me  rather  unnatural ;  of  this  description  was,  for  instance,  the  repetition  of 
difficult  and  complicated  sentences,  which  could  not,  at  first,  but  make 
a  very  confused  impression  upon  his  pupils.  But  I  saw,  on  die  other  hand, 
what  a  power  he  had  of  leading  children  into  clear  ideas ;  yet  I  mentioDed  my 
doubts  to  him.  His  answer  was,  that  nature  herself  presented  all  sorts  of 
perceptions  to  our  senses  in  confusion  and  obscurity,  and  that  she  brings 
them  to  clearness  afterwards.  To  this  argument  I  had  nothing  to  reply,* 
especially  as  I  saw  that  he  attached  no  value  to  the  details  of  his  expeh- 
ment,  but  tried  many  of  them  with  a  view  to  throw  them  aside  again,  as 
soon  as  they  should  have  answered  their  temporary  purpose.  With  many 
of  them  he  had  no  other  object  than  to  increase  the  internal  power  of  the 
children,  and  to  obtain  for  himself  further  information  concerning  the  fun- 
damental principles  on  which  all  his  proceedings  rested.  I  resolved,  there- 
fore, not  to  mind  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  some  of  his  means,  so  much 
the  more  as  I  had  come  to  the  conviction,  that  the  further  pursuit  of  ihe 
experiment  necessarily  involved  the  improvement  of  the  details  of  ihe 
method.  This  was  perfectly  evident  already  in  arithmetic,  in  drawing,  and 
in  the  rudiments  of  language. 

'^  I  perceived,  likewise,  that  by  the  connexion  which  his  different  means 
of  instruction  had  with  each  other,  every  one  of  them,  individually,  wai 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  success  of  all  the  others,  and,  especially,  in 
developing  and  strengthening  the  faculties  geherally.    Long  before  be  began 

*  The  obvious  reply  was,  that  the  perceptions  which  nature  pretients,  howerer 
confused,  or  otherwise  obscure,  they  may  be,  are  realities,  and  therefore  contaiB 
in  themselves  the  very  elements  of  clearness,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  search  for  those  elements.  But  confused  impressions  made  npon  us 
by  words,  are  not  realities  but  mere  shadows ;  they  have  in  themselves  the  elem^ts 
of  confusion,  and  they  offer  neither  an  inducement,  nor  the  means,  for  dearii^ 
them  np.  The  former  call  out  the  mind,  the  latter  cramp  it.  The  very  pomr 
which  Pestulozzi  possessed  over  his  pupils,  what  was  it  owing  to,  according  to  Hm 
statements  both  of  himself  and  his  friends,  bat  to  his  making  a  rale  of  sopptjin^ 
the  child  with  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  the  reality,  before  he  gave  him  the 
sign  or  shadow,  the  name  ?  In  the  progress  of  his  narrative  he  declares  himself^ 
that  it  was  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  his  method  of  teaching  lan- 
guage, that  he  reduced  it  to  the  utmost  simplicity,  "  by  excluding  from  it  entf 
combination  of  words  which  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  language."  He 
not,  however,  at  all  times,  equally  clear  on  this  point,  although  it  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  his  improvements  in  elementary  instruction  ;  and  the  darkness,  in 
which  it  occasionally  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  is,  more  than  any  thing  we 
could  say,  calculated  to  vindicate  him  against  the  imputation  of  being  a  mere 
theorist ;  for  his  theory  was  throughout  the  fruit  of  practice,  his  philosophy  of 
the  himian  mind  essentially  experimental. 
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to  lay  down  his  principles  in  stated  terms,  I  saw,  in  the  daily  observation 
of  their  practical  effect,  the  approaching  maturity  of  the  whole  undertaking, 
and,  as  an  infallible  consequence  of  it,  the  gradual  attainment  of  the  object 
he  had  in  view.  In  trying  the  details  of  his  method,  he  never  leaves  any 
single  exercise  until  he  has  so  far  investigated  and  simplified  it,  that  it  seems 
physically  impossible  to  advance  any  further.  Seeing  the  indefatigable  zeal 
with  which  he  did  this,  I  was  more  and  more  confirmed  in  a  sentiment,  of 
which  I  had  before  had  some  indistinct  notion,  that  all  the  attempts  at  fos- 
tering the  development  of  human  nature,  by  means  of  a  complicated  and 
artificial  language,  must  necessarily  end  in  a  failure ;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  method  intended  to  assist  nature  in  the  course  of  human  develop- 
ment, must  be  characterised  by  the  utmost  simplicity  in  all  the  means  of 
instruction,  and  more  especially  in  language,  which  should  be  a  faithful 
expression  of  the  simplicity  of  both  the  child*s  own  mind,  and  the  objects 
and  ideas  which  are  employed  for  its  cultivation.  I  now  began  to  under- 
stand, by  degrees,  what  he  meant  by  introducing  a  variety  of  distinctions  in 
the  instruction  of  language;  by  aiming,  in  his  arithmetical  instruction,  at 
nothing  else  but  producing  in  the  child's  mind  a  clear  and  indelible  con- 
viction that  all  arithmetic  was  nothing  else  but  an  abridgment  of  the  simple 
process  of  enumeration,  and  the  numbers  themselves  nothing  but  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  wearisome  repetition,  one,  and  one,  and  one,  and  one ;  and,  lastly, 
by  declaring  an  eariy  development  of  the  faculty  of  drawing  lines,  angles, 
curves,  and  figures,  to  be  the  groundwork  of  art,  and  even  of  the  capacity, 
which  so  few  men  possess,  of  taking  a  distinct  view  of  visible  objects. 

"I  could  not  but  feel  every  day  more  confirmed  in  the  notions  which  I 
had  formed  of  the  manifold  advaoitages  of  his  method,  by  being  a  constant 
witness  of  the  effects  produced  by  a  general  development  of  the  mental 
faculties  in  the  arts  of  measuring,  calculating,  vniting,  and  drawing.  I  grew 
more  and  more  convinced  that  it  vras  possible  to  accomplish  what  I  have 
before  stated  to  have  been  the  leading  object  of  my  own  pursuits  at  a  previous 
period,  viz.  to  re-educate  mothers  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  sacred  task 
assigned  to  them  by  na\ure,  the  result  of  which  would  be,  that  even  the  first 
instruction  imparted  in  schools,  vwuld  have  previous  maternal  tuition  for  a 
foundation  to  rest  on.  I  saw  a  practical  method  discovered,  which,  admit- 
ting of  universal  application,  would  enable  parents,  who  have  the  welfare  of 
their  oflfepring  at  heart,  to  become  themselves  the  teadiers  of  their  little  ones. 
From  that  moment,  popular  improvement  ceased  to  be  dependent  on  the 
circuitous  plan  of  training  teachers  in  expensive  seminaries,  and  with  tiie  aid 
of  extensive  libraries. 

"  In  short,  the  result  of  the  first  impression  produced  upon  my  mind  by  the 
whole  of  Pestalozzi*s  experiment,  and  of  the  observations  I  have  since  been* 
able  to  make  on  the  details  of  his  method,  has  been,  to  re-estabUsh  in  my  heart 
that  faith  which  I  held  so  dear  at  the  onset  of  my  career,  but  which  I  had 
almost  lost  under  the  pressure  of  systems  sanctioned  by  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  faith  in  the  practicability  of  popular  improvement. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Self-biography  of  Buss — His  Introduction  to  Pestalozzi 

The  Alphabet  of  Forms. 


The  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  of  the  thiee 
memoirs,  which  are  inserted  as  so  many  episodes,  in  Pesta- 
lozzi's  work,  is  that  of  Buss,  whose  career,  fall  of  ^s- 
couragements  and  disappointments,  is  a  perpetual  illustration 
of  the  "  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties."  We  give 
his  own  narrative : 

'^  My  &ther  was  employed  in  some  menial  office  in  the  diTinity  college^ 
at  Tuebingen,  in  which  he  had  free  domicile.  From  the  age  of  tfaiee  to  die 
age  of  thirteen  years,  he  sent  me  to  the  grammar  school,  where  I  kamed 
whatever  was  to  be  learned  in  it  for  a  boy  of  my  age.  My  leisure  hoon  I 
passed  chiefly  among  the  students,  with  whom  I  ingratiated  mysdf  by  my 
cheerful  humour.  In  my  eighth  year  one  of  them  taught  me  the  piano,  bat  he 
removed  from  the  university  six  months  afterwards,  and  thus  I  was  left  to  my 
own  zeal  and  exertions.  By  constant  assiduity,  however,  I  made  sqph 
progress  that,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  I  was  able  myself  to  instruct  a  lady  and 
her  son  witli  good  success. 

*'  At  the  age  of  eleveii  I  received  instruction  in  drS,wing,  and  was,  at  the 
same  time,  engaged  in  learning  Greek  and  Hebrew,  logic,  and  riietQric.  My 
parents  intended  to  qualify  me  for  a  literary  career,  either  by  sending  me  to 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  then  newly  established  at  StattganUyf  ^ 
by  placing  me  under  the  tuition  of  the  professors  at  Tuebingen. 

'*  In  the  first-mentioned  institution,  youths  of  all  classes  were  at  dot 
time  received,  some  of  them  gratuitously.    The  pecuniary   means  of  my 


*  An  etftabllsbment  in  which  divines  are  educat«*/d  at  the  expense  of  Ibe 
state. 

t  This  institution,  which  combined  a  sevcra  military  discipline  with  the  tbeo 
niodfirn  improvements  in  education,  was  given  up  by  its  founder,  the  leigiibig 
Dnke  CbarleH  of  WurtemlMirg,  on  account  of  his  pecuniary  embarraMmeiitf. 
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p»Tei)ts  were  so  limited,  tluit  they  could  not  ioeur  ibe  slightest  expense  for 
me.  They  petitioned,  llierefore,  Duke  Cliariea,  for  my  giatuilous  reception 
into  his  academy,  and  a  tnanu  propria  reliisal  was  the  answer.  About  tlie 
same  time  an  edict  was  promulgated,  prohibiting  children  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  fitim  embracing  a  literary  career.  The  disappointment  of 
seeing  my  prospects  thus  cut  off,  affected  me  very  much.  My  youthful  mirth 
disappeared,  the  cheertubess  of  my  dLiposition  vanished,  and  my  courage 
sunk.  Yet  I  did  not  give  up  all  hope,  but  applied  myself  with  all  my 
energies  to  drawing;  my  teacher,  however,  being  obliged  after  six  months 
to  leave  the  place  on  account  of  his  bad  conduct,  this  plan,  likewiise,  was 
defeated  ;  and  without  means,  and  without  hope,  1  was  at  last  obliged  to 
apprentice  myself  to  a  bookbinder. 

"  My  disposition  had,  at  that  time,  hardened  itself  into  a  sort  of  callous 
indiflercnce.  I  consented  to  learn  Ihat  trade,  as  I  would  have  consented  to 
learn  any  other,  in  order  to  extinguish  in  myself  all  recollection  of  tlie 
dreams  of  my  youth,  by  unremitting  attention  to  manual  employment.  This, 
however,  I  was  unable  to  accomplish.  I  worked  away,  but  I  was  inex- 
pressibly wretched,  and  cherished  feelings  of  bitterness  against  a  wodd,  by 
which  I  found  myself  so  deeply  injured.  I  had  employed  all  my  past  life 
in  occupations,  whose  object  it  was  to  open  to  me  a  literary  career,  and  from 
this  career,  and  from  all  the  hopes  which  I  had  built  upon  il,  I  saw  myself 
now  precluded  by  an  arbitrary  enactment,  which  was  the  more  revolting  to 
ray  mind,  as  tlie  oppressive  law  was  contrary  even  to  old  custom.  Yet  I 
did  not  utterly  despair  of  attaining  the  end  proposed;  I  hopM  that  by 
assidui^f  iu  my  trade  I  might,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  earn  the  means  of 
returning  to  my  studies,  and  of  making  up,  somewhere  or  other,  for  the  lime 
lost  in  manual  labour. 

Having  served  my  apprenticeship,  I  b^an  to  travel,*  but  the  world  was 
not  wide  enough  for  me.  Growing  mekncholy  and  sickly,  1  was  obhged  to 
return  home ;  and  here  I  made  a  new  attempt  to  get  rid  of  my  trade,  hoping 
that  the  little  knowledge  of  music  1  had  retained,  would  enable  me  to  earn 
my  bread  in  Switzerland. 

"  With  this  hope  I  \ienl  to  Basel ;  but  ray  circumstances,  and  die  eveolH 


•  It  is  a  national  practice  In  Germnny  for  b  young  man  who  baa  serveil  hia 
Bplirenticeship,  to  set  out  travBlling.  He  proceeds  as  far  ua  his  inclinatiou  or 
bi«  prnie  will  curry  him,  and  then  slops,  wherever  it  be,  and  practises  his  calling. 
When  he  has  muJe  soma  anvinga,  otid  tiie  Inclination  for  travelling  haa  rEtumed, 
be  sets  out  agidn;  and  Ihia  mode  oflife  he  continue*,  till  he  establiabea  himself  In 
bnalneaa,  generally  iu  his  Dative  place.  The  risk  be  runa  in  these  expeditluni  Is 
not  great,  as  In  every  town  each  trade  has  a  jiurae,  from  which  every  stranger  of 
that  trade  who  wishes  for  employment^  and  cannot  get  it,  recelTes  assl^luuce 
sufficient  to  carry  bim  to  hia  next  station. 
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of  my  past  life,  had  given  me  a  degree  of  shyness,  which  foiled  me  in  all  my 
attempts  at  money-getting.  I  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  the  people  all  tint 
a  man  must  say  to  obtain  from  them  what  I  wanted.  A  frieod  of  mine  who 
met  me  by  accident  at  that  moment  of  embanassment,  leoonciled  me  ibr  a 
short  time  to  the  bookbinding  business ;  I  entered  once  more  into  a  woik- 
shop;  but  the  very  first  day  I  sat  down  in  it,  I  began  again  to  indnige 
myself  in  my  dreams,  thinking  it  still  possible,  that  a  better  chance  mig^ 
tum  up  for  me  in  time,  although  I  was  quite  aware  that  I  had  lost  too  mndi 
of  my  skill  in  music  and  drawing,  to  rely  upon  those  two  attainments  for  an 
independent  subsistence.  I  consequently  changed  my  place,  in  order  to  gain 
time  for  practice  in  both,  and  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  two  spare  horns  a 
day,  and  to  form  acquaintances,  which  assisted  me  in  my  progress. 

^  Among  others  I  was  introduced  to  Tobler,  who  soon  perceived  the  gloom 
by  which  I  was  oppressed ;  and  having  ascertained  the  cause,  was  desirous 
of  assisting  me  in  gaining  a  more  favorable  position.  When,  tfaerefove, 
Kruesi  informed  him  that  Pestalozzi  stood  in  need  of  a  drawing  and  music 
master  for  the  full  organization  of  his  new  method,  his  thoughts  immediatdy 
turned  towards  me. 

^'  I  was,  as  I  have  before  stated,  fully  aware  of  my  deficiencies ;  and  Ae 
hope  that  I  should  meet  with  an  opportunity  of  knproving  myself  had  no 
small  share  in  my  determination  to  go  to  Burgdorf,  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
which  I  received  fix>m  several  quarters  against  forming  any  connexion  with 
Pestalozzi,  who,  they  told  me,  was  half  mad,  and  knew  not  himself  what  he 
was  about.*  In  proof  of  this  assertion  they  related  various  stories ;  as,  lor 
instance,  that  he  once  came  to  Basel,  having  his  shoes  tied  with  stiaw^ 
because  he  had  given  away  his  silver  buckles  to  a  beggar  on  the  road.  I 
had  read  'Leonard  and  .Gertrude,'  and  had,  therefore,  little  doubt  about 
the  buckles,f  but  that  he  was  mad,  that  I  questioned.  In  short,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  tiy.  I  went  to  Burgdorf  I  cannot  describe  the  feelings  I  had 
at  our  first  interview.  He  came  down  from  an  upper  room  with  Ziemsaaiy 
who  was  just  then  on  a  visit  with  him,  his  stockings  hanging  down  aboot 
his  heels,  and  his  coat  covered  with  dust  His  whole  appearance  was  so 
miserable  that  I  was  inclined  to  pity  him,  and  yet  there  was  in  his  expres- 

*  I  feel,  of  coarse,  that  there  is  some  impropriety  in  my  publicly  repeating 
these  things.  But  Pestalozzi  wished  to  have  it  so;  requesting  that  I  shoold 
describe,  without  any  reserve,  the  impression  which  he,  and  all  that  I  heaid  of 
him,  made  upon  my  mind.    Buss. 

t  We  never  admired  this  often-repeated  anecdote  of  the  silver  backles  sni 
straw- tied  shoes ;  first,  because  straw  was  the  most  conspicuous,  but  not  the  most 
obvious  substitute  for  silver  buckles  ;  secondly,  because  the  publicity  of  the  stoiy 
proved,  that  his  right  hand  knew  too  well  what  his  left  hand  had  done.  But  this 
publication  of  it  in  print,  under  Pestalozzi 's  own  auspices,  has  always  dis- 
gusted us. 
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sion  something  so  great,  that  I  viewed  him  with  astonishment  and  vene^ 
ration.  This,  then,  was  Pestalozzi  ?  His  benevolence,  the  cordial  reception 
he  gave  to  me,  a  perfect  stranger,  his  unpretending  simplicity,  and  the  dila- 
pidated condition  in  which  he  stood  before  me;  the  whole  man,  taken 
together,  impressed  me  most  powerfully.  I  was  his  in  one  instant.  No 
man  had  ever  so  sought  my  heart ;  but  none,  likewise,  has  ever  so  fully  won 
my  coEffidence. 

'*  The  following  morning  1  entered  his  school :  and,  at  first,  I  confess  I 
saw  in  it  nothing  but  apparent  disorder,  and  an  uncomfortable  bustle.  But 
I  had  heard  Ziemssea  express  himself  the  day  before  with  great  Warmth  con- 
cerning Pestalozzi's  plan;  my  attention  was  excited,  and,  conquering  in 
myself  the  first  impression,  I  endeavoured  to  watch  the  thing  more  closely. 
It  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  some  of  the  advantages  of  the. new 
method.  At  first  I  thought  the  children  were  detained  too  long  at  one 
point;  but  I  was  soon  reconciled  to  this,  when  I  saw  the  perfection  which 
they  attained  in  their  first  exercises,  and  the  advantages  which  it  ensured  to 
them  in  their  further  progress.  I  now  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  I  myself  had  laboured,  in  consequence  of  the  inco- 
herent and  desultory  manner  in  which  I  had  been  taught  in  my  boyhood, 
and  I  began  to  think  that  if  I  had  been  kept  to  the  first  elements  with  similar 
perseverance,  I  should  have  been  able  afterwards  to  help  myself,  and  thus  to 
escape  all  the  sufferings  and  melancholy  which  I  had  endured. 

"This  notion  of  mine  perfectly  agrees  with  Pestalozzi's  principle,  that 
by  his  method  men  are  to  be  enabled  to  help  themselves,  since  there  is  no 
one,  as  he  says,  in  God*s  wide  world,  that  is  willing  or  able  to  help  them. 
I  shuddei-ed  when  I  read  this  passage  for  the  first  time  in  Leonard  and  Ger- 
trude. But,  alas,  the  experience  of  my  life  has  taught  me,  that  unless 
a  man  be  able  to  help  himself,  there  is,  actually,  no  one  in  God's  wide 
world,  able  or  willing  to  help  him,  I  now  saw  quite  clearly  that  my  ina- 
bility to  pursue  the  plan  of  my  younger  years  in  an  independent  manner,  arose 
from  the  superficiality  with  which  I  had  been  taught,  and  which  had  pre- 
vented me  from  attaining  that  degree  of  intrinsic  power  of  which  I  stood  in 
need.  I  had  learned  an  art,  but  I  was  ignorant  of  the  basis  on  which  it 
rested ;  and  now  that  I  was  called  upon  to  apply  it,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  its  nature,  I  found  myself  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  that  nature 
was.  With  all  the  attention  and  zeal  I  brought  to  the  subject,  I  could  not 
imderstand  the  peculiar  view  which  Pestalozzi  took  of  drawing,  and  I  could 
not  at  all  make  out  his  meaning,  when  he  told  me,  that  lines,  angles,  and 
curves,  were  the  basis  of  drawing.  By  way  of  explanation  he  added, 
that  jn  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  the  human  mind  must  be  led  fi*om  in- 
distinct intuitions  to  clear  ideas.  But  I  had  no  idea  whatever,  how  this 
was  to  be  done  by  drawing.  He  said  it  must  be  done  by  dividing  the 
square  and  the  curve,  by  distinguishing  their  simple  elements,  and  com 
paring  them  with  each  other.  - 1  now  tried  to  find  out  what  these  simple 
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elements  were,  but  I  knew  not  how  to  get  at  simple  dements,  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  reach  them,  I  drew  an  endless  variety  of  figures,  which,  it  is  tme, 
might  be  called  simple,  in  a  certain  sense,  but  which  were  utterly  unfit, 
nevertheless,  to  illustrate  the  elementary  laws  which  Festalozzi  was  in  search 
of.  Unfortunately  he  was  himself  no  proficient  either  in  writing  or  drawing; 
though,  in  a  manner  to  me  inconceivable,  he  had  carried  his  children  pietty 
hr  in  both  these  attainments.  In  short,  months  passed  away  before  I  under, 
stood  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  elementary  lines  which  he  put  down  for 
me.  At  last  I  began  to  suspect  that  I  ought  to  know  less  than  I  did  know,  or 
that,  at  least,  I  must  throw  my  knowledge,  as  it  were,  oveiboQid,  in  order  to 
descend  to  those  simple  elements  by  which  I  saw  him  produce  such  poweifii], 
and,  $0  me,  unattainable  efiects.  My  difficulties  were  immense.  But  the 
constant  observation  of  the  progress  which  his  children  made  in  dwelling 
perseveringlyon  his  ^^  elements,^  brought  my  mind,  at  last,  to  maturi^  on  dut 
point;  I  did  violence  to  myself,  and,  abandoning  my  preconceived  notions  of 
^he  subject,  I  endeavoured  to  view  all  things  in  the  light  of  dxMe  same 
elements;  till,  at  last,  having  reached  the  point  of  simplicity,  I  found  it  easy 
in  the  coiuse  of  a  few  days,  to  draw  up  my  sketch  of  an  alphabet  of  forms. 

^It  was  completed,  and  still  I  knew  not  its  nature;  but  the  instant  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  its  meaning,  I  also  perceived  its  fiiU  bearing  upon  the  devidop- 
ment  of  the  mind.  I  had  not  known  before,  that  the  art  of  drawing  consisted 
of  mere  lines. 

''  Whatever  my  eyes  glanced  upon  firom  that  moment,  I  saw  between  lioei 
which  determined  its  outline.  Hitherto  I  had  never  separated  the  oatUne 
firom  the  object,  in  my  imagination;  now  I  perceived' the  outline  invariably  as 
distinct  firom  the  object,  as  a  measurable  form,  the  slightest  deviation  fiom 
which  I  could  easily  ascertain.  But  I  now  fell  into  another  extreme.  Before 
I  had  seen  nothing  but  objects ;  now  I  saw  nothing  but  lines;  and  I  imagined 
that  children  must  be  exercised  on  these  lines  exclusively,  in  every  brandi  of 
drawing,  before  real  objects  were  to  be  placed  before  them  for  imitatioD,  or 
even  for  comparison.  But  Festalozzi  viewed  his  drawing  lessons  in  copneiioo 
with  the  whole  of  his  method,  and  with  nature,  who  will  not  allow  any  biandi 
of  art  to  remain  isolated  in  the  human  mind.  His  intention  was,  finom  Ae 
first  beginning,  to  lay  before  the  child  two  distinct  series  of  figures,  of  which 
one  should  be  contained  in  his  book  for  the  earliest  infimcy,  and  the  odier 
should  fiunish  practical  illustrations  for  a  course  of  lessons  on  abstract  forms. 
The  first  were  intended  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  supplement  to  nature,  in  giving 
children  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  things  and  their  names.  The  second  was 
calculated  to  combine  the  practical  application  of  art  with  the  theoretical 
knowledge  of  its  laws,  by  connecting  the  perception  of  abstract  forms  with  an 
intuitive  examination  of  the  objects  that  fitted  into  those  forms.  In  this 
manner  he  meant  to  bring  nature  and  art  to  bear  upon  each  other;  so  that,  as 
soon  as  the  children  were  able  to  draw  a  line,  or  a  figure,  real  objects  shoold 
be  presented  to  them,  so  exactly  corresponding  as  to  render  their  imitation  a 
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;e  which  ihey  had  before  peribnned  in  the 


mere  KpetiUon  of  the  sa 
abstract. 

"I  was  afraid  lest,  by  giving  tlie  child  real  objects,  his  perception  of  the 
outline  should  he  disturbed,  but  Pestalozii  did  not  wish  to  cultivate  any 
power  against  nature,  and  he  said  concermng  this  subject :  '  Nature  gives  do 
lines,  but  only  objects  to  the  child ;  the  lines  must  be  given  to  the  child,  that 
he  may  view  the  objecis  correctly;  but  to  take  the  objecta  from  him,  in  order 
to  make  him  see  hues  only,  would  be  exceedingly  wrong.*  And  upon  onoltiec 
occasion,  when  speaking  of  the  danger  of  throwing  away  nature  foe  the  sake  of 
die  tinea,  he  grew  so  warm,  as  to  esclaim:  'God  forbid,  that  for  the  sake  of 
these  lines,  or  for  the  sake  even  of  the  whole  art  of  drawing,  I  shouM  separate 
my  children  from  the  intuition  of  nature,  and  harden  theii  minds  against  it,  as 
the  priests  of  idolatry  do  by  their  superstitious  doctrines,' 

"  I  saw  at  last  what  he  mtant,  and  then  I  found  that  the  plan  of  ti;e  two 
books  before  mentioned  was  in  exact  conformity  with  nature,  and  called  in  the 
assistance  of  art  only  with  a  view  to  render  the  imptessions  of  nature  upon  the 
child's  mind  subservient  to  the  development  of  his  feculties. 

"  But  there  was  another  difficulty  in  which  I  had  entangled  myself. 
Pestalom  told  me,  that  children  must  leom  to  read  those  outlines  like  so  many 
words,  by  denonlinatii^  their  different  parls,  the  lioes,  angles,  and  curves, 
with  different  letters,  so  that  their  combinations  may  be  aa  easily  expressed  in 
language,  and  put  down  ui  writing,  as  any  other  word  by  the  composition  of 
ita  letters,  In  this  majiner  an  alphabet  of  forms  was  to  be  established,  and  a 
technical  language  created,  by  means  of  which  the  nicest  distinctions  of  the 
diSerent  forms  might  be  clearly  brought  before  the  mind,  and  appropriately 
expressed  in  words  calculated  to  illustrate  them  by  the  diflerence  of  their 
fbrmatioD." 

For  the  better  understanding  of  what  is  said  about  this 
alphabet  of  forms,  we  subjoin  a  woodcut  of  that  division  of 
the  square  and  circle,  by  which  its  difierent  lines  and  figures 
were  obtained. 


KA?^ 

T'-^^\^Z 

^e^^^ 

This  alphabet  of  forms,  however,  was  never  published,  for 
it  was  soon  superseded  by  more  matured  labours,  the  fruits 
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of  prolonged  experience.  Of  the  different  courses  of  drawing' 
issued  from  the  Pestalozzian  school,  we  think  that  of  Ramsauer 
decidedly  the  best,  though  even  that  is  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. The  idea  of  forming  a  new  technical  language, 
however  interesting  as  a  proof  of  the  originality  of  Pestalozxi's 
experiments,  is,  we  fear,  not  of  great  practical  value;  to  us  it 
seems  fiir  more  to  the  purpose  to  cultivate,  correct,  and  fix 
the  technical  language  already  in  existence,  than  to  create  a 
new  one,  and  thus  burden  the  child,  who  may  not  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  former,  with  a  double  set  of  signs. 
But  we  return  to  the  narrative  of  Buss : 

"  Pestalozzi  persevered  until  I  understood  hinl.  I  saw  that  I  gave  him  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  I  was  sorry  for  it.  It  was,  however,  unavoidable, 
and  but  for  his  patience  we  should  never  have  made  an  alphabet  of  forms. 

''  At  last  I  succeeded.  I  began  by  the  letter  A.  I  showed  him  what  I  had 
-  done ;  he  approved  of  it,  and  now  one  thing  followed  from  the  other  without 
any  difficulty.  In  fact,  the  figures  being  once  completed,  the  whole  was  done; 
but  I  was  unable  to  see  all  that  I  had  done ;  I  had  neither  the  power  of 
expressing  myself  clearly  on  the  subject,  nor  the  capability  of  understanding 
the  expressions  of  others. 

"  To  remedy  the  defect  under  which  I  laboured,  is,  however,  one  of  the 
most  essential  objects  of  Pestalozzi's  method,  which  connects  language 
throughout  with  the  knowledge  gained  from  nature  by  the  assistance  of  ait, 
and  supplies  the  pupil  at  every  stage  of  instruction  with  appropriate  expret- 
sions  for  what  he  has  learned. 

^  It  was  an  observation  which  we  all  of  us  made  upon  ourselves,  that  we 
were  unable  to  give  a  distinct  and  accurate  accoimt,  even  of  those  things  of 
which  we  had  a  clear  and  comprehensive  idea.  Pestaloizi  himself,  when 
explaining  his  views  on  education,  had  great  difficulties  in  finding  always  the 
precise  term  which  would  convey  his  meaning. 

"  It  was  this  want  of  precise  language,  in  fact,  which  caused  me  to  remain 
so  long  in  the  dark  concerning  the  nature  of  my  task,  and  prevented  me  from 
perceiving  what  Pestalozzi*s  views  were  on  that  subject. 

"  After  I  had  overcome  all  these  difficulties,  my  progress  was  rapid,  and  I 
felt  every  day  more  the  advantages  of  his  method.  I  saw  how  much  may  be 
done  by  precision  and  clearness  of  language  on  the  subject  of  instnictioii, 
whether  it  be  one  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  assist  the  mind  in  forming  a  correct 
notion  of  forms  and  their  proportions,  and  in  distinguishing  them  clearly  from 
each  other;  and  I  could  not,  therefore,  but  be  aware  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  enlightened  and  careful  instruction  in  the  signs  which  language 
supplies  for  the  designation  of  things,  their  properties,  reUtions^  and  dis- 
tinctions.   Expenence  confrrmed  die  conjecture  which  I  had  fonned^  that 
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children  taught  upon  this  method  would  make  more  accurate  distiactions^  than 
even .  men  accustomed,  from  early  life,  to  mea3uring  and  drawijog ;  and  the 
progress  which  many  of  our  children  made,  was,  beyond  comparison,  greater 
thaa  that  which  is  commonly  obtained  in  schools. 

'<  It  is  very  true,  I  saw  the  whde  of  Pestaloz^i's  method  only  through  the 
mednuQ,  as  it  were,  of  my  peculiar  branch  of  instruction^  and  judged  of  its 
value  by  the  effects  which  it  produced  in  particular  applicajtioa  to  my  art. 
But  my  anxiety  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  it,  led  me,  in  s{»be  of  that 
limitation,  by  degrees  to  investigate  the  bearing  which  it  had  upon  other 
branches;  and,  at  last,  assisted  by  the  practical  illustrations  which  drawing 
afforded  me,  I  succeeded  in  comprehending  Pestalozzi's  views  on  language, 
and  arithmetic.  I  saw  that,  as  it  was  possible  to  proceed  from  lines  to  angles, 
from  angles  to  figures,  and  from  figures  to  real  objects,  in  the  art  of  drawing, 
so  it  must  likewise  be  possible,  in  language,  to  proceed  by  degrees  firom 
sounds  to  words,  and  from  words  to  sentences,  and  thereby  to  lead  the  child 
to  equal  clearness  on  that  subject.  As  regards  arithmetic,  I  was  labouring 
under  the  same  error  as  before,  with  reference  to  the  intuition  of  objects.  As 
I  looked  at  these  without  reference  to  their  outline,  so  did  I  view  numbers 
without  a  clear  notion  of  the  real  value  or  contents  of  each.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  I  acquired  a  distinct  and  intuitive  idea  of  the  extent  of  each  number, 
and  I  perceived,  at  the  same  time,  the  ptogress  which  the  children  made  in 
this  branch  of  instruction.  At  length,  it  seemed  to  me  a  point  of  essential 
importance,  that  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  elements  of  every  art 
should  be  founded  upon  number,  form,  and  language.  This  led  me  to  under- 
stand the  difficulties  with  which  I  had  so  long  been  struggling  in  my  own 
department.  I  saw  how  I  had  stuck  feist  horn  want  of  clearness  in  language,, 
and  how  I  was  impeded  by  a  confiised  idea  of  number.  It  seemed  very 
obvious  that  the  child  cannot  imagine,  with-  any  degree  of  precision,  the 
division  of  any  figure  into  its  component  parts,  unless  he  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  number  of  those  parts ;  that,  for  instance,  if  he  is  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  number  four,  he  must  be  equally  in  the  dark  on  the  division  of 
any  figure  into  four  parts. 

"  I  felt  my  own  mind  daily  clearing  up;  I  saw  that  what  I  had  attained,, 
had  in  itself  a  power,  as  it  were,  to  carry  me  feirther  and  feirther;  and 
applying  this  experience  to  the  child,  I  came  to  the  conviction,  that  the 
effect  of  Pestalozzi*s  method  is,  to  render  every  individual  intellectually 
independent,  by  awakening  and  strengthening  in  him  the  power  of  advancing 
by  himself  in  every  branch  of  knowledge.  It  seemed  like  a  great  wheel, 
which,  if  once  set  going,  would  continue  to  turn  round  of  itself.  Nor  did  it 
appear  so  to  me  only.  Hundreds  came,  and  saw,  and  said:  ^It  cannot 
fail.  Poor  ignorant  men  and  women  said :  *  Why,  that's  what  I  can  do 
myself  at  home  with  my  child !'  And  they  were  right.  The  whole  of  the 
method  is  mere  play  for  any  one  who  has  laid  hold  of  the  first  elements, 
and  has  followed  its  progress  sufficiently  to  be  secured  against  the  danger  of 
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Straying  into  those  circuitous  paths  which  lead  man  away  from  the  inmdatioD 
of  nature,  on  which  alone  all  his  knowledge  and  art  can  securely  rest^  and 
from  which  he  cannot  depart  without  entangling  himself  in  endless  and 
inextricahle  difficulties.  Nature  herself  demands  nothing  of  us,  but  what  is 
.  easy,  provided  we  seek  it  in  the  right  way,  and  under  her  guidance. 

'^One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  My  acquaintance  with  Pestaloai's 
method  has  in  a  great  measure  restored  to  me  the  cheerfrilness  and  energy 
of  my  younger  days,  and  has  re-kindled  in  my  bosom  tbose  hopes  of 
improvement  for  myself  and  my  species,  which  I  had  for  a  long  time 
esteemed  as  vain  dieams;  and  cast  away,  in  qppontion  to  the  voice  of  Bf 
own  heart/' 
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CHAPTER  XXr. 


Tke  Theory/  of  the  Plan — Analysis  of  tke  Mental  Operations — 

Three  Elementary  Points;  Number,  Form,  Language. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  work  before  us, 
in  which  Pestalozzi  attempts  to  lay  down  what  he  calls  the 
"  theory  of  his  method,"  or  his  system  of  metaphysics  at  the 
time  when  these  letters  were  written.  But  even  if  the  object 
of  the  present  volume  were  of  a  less  practical  tendency,  even 
if  we  had  proposed  to  ourselves  the  elucidation  of  dogmas 
and  theories,  still  we  should  be  exceedingly  reluctant  to  scare 
away  our  readers  by  disquisitions  and  propositions,  which 
while  they  evidently  bespeak  a  painful,  because  unnatural 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  author,  convey  to  the  reader  no 
other  idea  than  that  of  an  unintelligible  jumble  of  scholastic 
terms,  all  of  which  are,  and  remain,  undefined  in  the  book, 
probably  because  they  were  so  in  the  writer's  own  mind. 
In  Germany,  where  it  is  imposttible  to  advance  any  thing  with 
success,  unless  it  be  properly  established  upon  a  "metaphy- 
seal basis,"  Pestalozzi  may  have  thought  it  indispensable 
to  strain  the  point,  and,  though  he  were  ever  so  conscious  of 
his  inability,  to  exclaim,  "  Aneh'  io  son  pittore :"  we,  liow- 
ever,  may  feel  ourselves  relieved  from  the  dire  necessity,  by 
which  he  was  swayed  ;  for  assuredly  the  public,  for  whom  we 
write,  cannot  be  taxed  with  an  extravagant  predilection  for 
the  transcendental.  Even  if  Pestalozzi's  "theory  of  his 
plan"  were  a  pattern  of  metaphysical  clearness  and  precision, 
Btill  we  presume  that  we  might  safely  take  shelter  under  the 
perpetual  act  of  indemnity,  unanimously  passed  each  publish- 
ing season  in  favor  of  those  who  have  saved  their  readers  the 
trouble  of  thinking;  much  more,  then,  are  we  disposed  to 
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avail  ourselves  of  the  liberality  of  the  public  in  a  case  like 
the  present,  in  which  we  could  not  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
an  adequate  return  for  their  outlay  of  time  and  thought.  To 
cut  off,  however,  even  the  slightest  pretext  of  complaint  on 
the  score  of  omission,  to  such  as  might  be  hypercritically  in- 
clined, we  shall  guard  ourselves  against  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption in  what  we  have  said  of  our  author's  talent  for  the 
abstruse,  by  quoting  his  own  words  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  letter,  in  which  he  returns  to  more  practical  topics : 

'^  My  dear  friend,  if  you  find  that  I  do  not  succeed  in  explaining  the  theory 
of  my  plans,  I  hope  you  will  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  seeing  what  pains  I 
am  taking.  Ever  since  the  age  of  twenty  I  have  been  completely  uniitted  for 
systematic  metaphysics ;  and  fortunately  for  me,  the  practical  success  of  my 
plan  does  not  depend  upon  this  sort  of  philosophy,  which  seems  to  me  so 
toilsome." 

We  shall  now  follow  Pestalozzi,  for  a  moment,  in  that  train 
of  thought  by  which  he  was  led  to  arrange  under  three  heads 
the  different  elementary  branches  of  his  method,  as  a  know- 
ledge of  the  view  on  which  his  classification  rests,  is  indis- 
pensable for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  subsequent 
chapters. 

^^  When  I  had  begun  to  teach  reading,  I  found  out,  after  a  while,  that  niy 
pnpib  wanted  first  to  be  taught  speaking ;  and  when  I  set  about  trying  how 
I  could  accomplish  this,  I  came  at  last  to  the  principle,  of  following  the  pnv 
gress  of  nature  in  the  composition  of  single  sounds  into  words,  and  words  into 
speech. 

^  Again,  in  endeavouring  to  teach  writing,  I  found  that  I  most  begin  by 
teaching  my  children  drawing;  and,  when  I  took  this  in  hand,  I  saw  thai 
without  the  art  of  measuring  there  is  no  drawing. 

^  When  I  attempted  to  teach  spelling,  I  felt  the  want  of  an  appropimto 
book  for  the  earliest  childhood ;  and  I  conceived  the  plan  of  one^  by  the  aid 
of  which,  I  have  no  doubt  that  children  of  tliree  or  four  years  of  age  might  be 
brought  to  a  degree  of  real  information,  far  superior  to  that  which  ig  com- 
monly acquired  at  school  about  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years. 

^^  In  this  manner  I  was  led  to  the  invention  of  positive  practical  aids  ta 
instruction;  but  the  very  circuitous  way  in  which  I  made  each  mof^ 
discovery,  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  defectiveness^  and  even 
superficiality,  of  the  view  which  I  was  still  taking  of  my  subject.  I  was 
long  searching  for  an  universal  basis  on  which  all  my  means  of  instructioB 
might  rest,  being  well  convinced,  that  t>n  this  ground  alone  I  could  hope  Id 
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establish,  for  the  development  of  human  nature,  a  method  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  that  nature.  It  was  very  evident  to  me,  that  there  must  be  a  form 
of  instruction  con*esponding  with  the  organization  of  our  mind ;  and  I  saw, 
likewise,  that  the  process  of  the  latter  is  essentially,  to  reduce  those  com- 
pound impressions,  which  our  senses  receive  from  nature,  to  simple  unities ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  abstract  ideas  which,  at  first  vague,  are  gradually  developed 
to  a  high»  degree  of  clearness. 

"Every  line,  every  measure,  every  word,  said  I  to  myself,  is  a  pro- 
duction of  the  intellect,  formed  by  abstraction  from  matured  intuitions,  and 
subservient  to  the  progressive  unfolding  of  our  ideas  into  clearness.  The 
same  course  is,  or  ought  to  be,  pursued  in  all  instruction,  and  the  principles 
of  education  must  therefore  be  derived  from  the  invariable  and  primitive 
form  of  our  mental' development. 

"A  comprehensive  and  yet  minute  knowledge  of  that  form  seemed? 
therefore,  to  me  essential,  and  I  returned  again  and  again  to  those  elements 
of  thought  in  which  it  is  manifested. 

"The  world,  said  I  to  myself,  in  my  reveries  on  that  subject,  lies  before 
us  like  an  ocean  in  which  confrised  perceptions  follow  each  other,  as,  on  the 
vast  surface  of  the  deep,  waves  roll  upon  waves.  The  art  of  instruction 
then,  consists  in  removing  the  confrision  of  this  indefinite  succession  of  per- 
ceptions, by  distinguishing  the  different  objects  from  each  other,  and 
reuniting  those  that  are  analogous  or  related  to  each  other,  in  one  idea, 
which  is  to  comprehend  them  all,  and  present  them  to  our  mind  in  that 
clearness  and  distinctness  which  is  obtained  by  separating  their  essential 
and  common  properties,  fi'om  the  accidental  peculiarities  of  each  single 
object.  First,  we  must  detach  each  perception  fit)m  those  with  which 
it  is,  in  nature,  interwoven;  then  we  must  observe  each  single  perception 
through  all  the  variations  and  changes  to  which  it  is  liable ;  and,  lastly,  we 
must  determine  its  proper  place  in  the  circle  of  knowledge  which  we  have 
already  acquired  ;  so  that,  progressively,  we  come  fix)m  confusion  to  distinc- 
tion, from  distinction  to  clearness,  fit>m  clearness  to  insight. 

That  is  to  say,  if  we  apprehend  the  meaning  of  our  author 
con^ectly,  "  We  first  possess  ourselves  of  our  object,  by  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  influence  which  the  simultaneous  perception 
of  other  objects  has,  in  confusing  our  senses  and  our  mind ; 
we  then  examine  the  object  in  itself,  in-  order  to  ascertain 
what  is  its  basis,  or  its  invariable  nature,  and  what  are  the 
trtates  and  changes  to  which  it  is  liable,  the  impressions  that 
can  be  made  upon  it,  the  expressions  or  manifestations  of 
which  it  is  capable;  and,  lastly,  we  replace  it  in  the  ujii- 
verse  of  creation,  from  which  we  have  torn  it,  for  the  purpose 
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of  examination^  and  asceiiain  both  the  station  which  the 
object,  according  to  its  invariable  nature,  holds  in  the  scale  of 
existences,  and  the  bearing  which  its  states  and  changes 
have  upon  the  life  of  the  universe ;  the  mode  in  which  the  ob- 
ject contributes  to  the  universal  march  of  things  by  its  own 
manifestations,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  affected  in 
itself  by  that  march  of  things."  It  is  important,  however, 
that  we  should  not  only  be  aware  of  this  matter  of  fiict,  but 
that  we  should  likewise  see  how  these  things  are.  ''The 
universe  lies  before  us  as  an  ocean  of  confusion."  True !  but 
let  us  examine  where  the  confusion  lies.  Would  there  be 
that  confusion  in  it,  if  we  could  see  it  with  a  luminous  eye  ? 
Obviously  not.  Our  mind,  darkened  and  reduced  to  a  finite 
condition,  cannot  follow  this  infinite  display  of  life  and  light 
Wherefore  it  is  obliged  to  cling  to  one  point  of  that  life,  to 
sever  it  from  the  whole,  to  reduce  it,  as  it  were,  to  its  own 
dead  and  finite  state,  in  order  to  understand  it.  It  was  a 
glowing  pulse  in  the  sphere  of  creation  ;  it  becomes  a  dead 
stain  of  blood  in  our  investigating  hand.  In  its  connexion 
with  the  infinite,  with  the  universal  life,  we  could  not  see, 
could  not  feel,  could  not  understand  it ;  we  have  rendered  it 
accessible  to  us,  by  separating  it  from  the  infinite,  and  ren- 
dering it  finite,  by  cutting  it  off  from  life,  and  Tn^king  it 
dead.  There  is,  in  this  respect,  the  strictest  analogy  between 
our  scientific  systems,  and  our  herbaries,  our  geological, 
ornithological,  and  other  "  logical"  museums.  In  them  is  to 
be  found  whatever  the  creation  contains,  except  its  life.  So 
far,  then,  but  no  farther,  does  human  nature  (in  the  English 
sense  of  the  term)  lead  us,  and  so  far  does  instruction  follow 
nature.  But  there  is  one  step  farther  to  which  the  divine 
nature  alone  can  lead,  and  in  which  instruction  ought  to  follow 
it,  though  it  does  not.  There  is  a  tendency  in  our  soul  which 
obdurate  resistance  only  can  repress,  a  tendency,  not  to  rest 
satisfied  with  having  reduced  creation  to  the  level  of  our  own 
littleness,  to  the  measure  of  our  own  selfish  contraction  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  make  creation  a  stepping-stone  for  our 
return  to  the  Godhead.     It  is  the  power  which  produces  in 
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US  this  tendency,  that  prompts  ns  to  restore  that  which  we 
have  reduced  to  our  own  dead  and  finite  condition,  to  the 
place  which  it  held  in  the  life  of  the  whole ;  it  is  that  power 
which  being  in  itself  life  and  light,  shows  us  the  thing  so  re- 
stored to  its  pristine  condition,  in  its  universal  bearing;  ani 
invites  us,  by  the  repeated  comparison  of  death  and  life,  tQ 
give  up  even  ourselves  to  be  restored  to  our  original  statioa^ 
in  the  universal  life.  Is  not  this  invitation  the  very  purpos* 
for  which  creation  is  displayed  before  our  eyes  ?  Or,  if  it  is 
not  this,  what  else  is  it  ? 

This,  then,  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  that  instructioO' 
which  we  would  advocate ;  of  that  instruction  which  Peste- 
lozzi  advocated,  though,  perhaps,  not  clearly  conscious  of  its 
real  foundation ;  instruction  in  subserviency  to  that  power  of 
life  and  light,  by  which  the  universe,  to  the  darkened  crea- 
ture an  ocean  of  confusion,  is  converted  into  an  ocean  of 
intelligence.  But  we  repeat  it,  this  instruction  is  not  the 
work  of  human  nature,  nor  of  human  art ;  it  is  the  work  of 
the  divine  nature,  and  of  those  men  whom  the  divine  nature 
has  chosen  and  fitted  to  be  its  instruments  for  that  puipose. 
In  the  sense  here  pointed  oiit  we  fully  concur  in  the  senti- 
ment of  our  author,  that  in  the  process  which  he  has  described, 
"  instruction  does  no  mora  than  whit  nature  herself  does  for  as  without 
the  assistance  of  ait;  and  the  only  advaatage  we  derive  from  the  latter  is, 
that  it  accelerates  the  progress  of  the  former,  so  as  to  enable  the  individual  to 
,keep  pace  with  the  geoenil  progress  ofhuman  civilization. 

"  Nature,  in  her  progress  towards  this  development,  is  invariably  follow- 
ing the  important  law,  tlmt  the  degree  of  clearness  of  our  knowledge 
'  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  distance  of  the  objects,  which  we  perceite 
fllrough  our  senses.  Every  thing  in  the  surrounding  world  appears, 
ealeiii  parUrui,  confused  lo  our  senses,  in  proportion  as  it  is  distant  from 
Ibem ;  whatever,  on  the  contrai^,  is  near  to  our  five  senses,  appears  to  us  in 
the  same  measure  distinct ;  and,  though  habit  alone  can  enable  us  to  take  a 
dear  view  of  any,  even  the  nearest  abject,  at  the  first  glance,  yet  \be 
difficulty  or  feclli^  which  we  have  in  forming  a  clear  idea  of  things,  depends 
Entially  on  the  degree  of  their  distance  or  nearness. 

"As  fcr  as  I  am  an  inliabitaot  of  the  visible  world,  my  five  senses  are 
I  inyself ;  and,  llierefore,  the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  my  ideas  must  necessi- 
krily  depend  on  the  distance  from  wlkicli  each  iniprcssion  readies  these  five 
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senses,  that  is  to  say,  myself  as  the  central  point  in  wfakh  all  my  percep- 
tions converge. 

'^  1  myself,  the  centre  of  all  my  perceptions,  become,  moieoTer,  myself 
the  object  of  the  exercise  of  my  perceptive  faculties ;  whatever  I  am  myself 
I  can  feel  and  understand  more  clearly  and  more  easily,  than  whatever  is 
out  of  myself;  whatever  I  feel  of  myself,  is  in  itself  a  distinct  and  clear  per- 
ception; and  that  only  can  be  confused,  which  is  out  of  myself.  Coose- 
quently  the  course  of  my  knowledge  concerning  myself  is  one  step  tbnter 
than  the  course  of  that  which  I  acquire  concerning  other  objects.  Whatever 
I  am  conscious  of  concerning  myself,  is  a  matter  of  distinct  conacioiisiiess : 
moreover,  what  I  truly  know,  is  part  of  myself;  and,  consequently,  admits  of 
distinct  consciousness,  as  it  is  included  in  the  knowledge  I  have  of  myself: 
hence  it  follows,  that  this  is  the  point  from  which  I  must  set  out  tor  the 
acquisition  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas ;  and  of  all  clear  things,  nothing  can 
be  clearer  than  the  principle,  that ''  All  man's  knowledge  of  truth  is  finiiided 
upon  his  knowledge  of  himself/' 

This  is  perfectly  true ;  not,  however,  because  whatever  man 
knows  of  himself  is  eo  ipso  clear,  for  on  no  subject  is  it  moie 
difficult  to  bring  man  to  clearness  than  concerning  himadf ; 
but  because  man  can  know  nothing  in  reality,  and  there- 
fore clearly,  unless  he  have  made  it  intellectually  or  morally 
a  part  of  himself.  Hence  it  follows,  that  as  long  as  man  is  in 
the  dark  concerning  himself,  the  way  of  all  other  knowledge 
is  shut  up  to  him ;  and  that  the  first  step  he  must  make,  to 
come  into  clearness  concerning  any  thing,  is  to  dispel  that 
darkness  in  himself,  which  will  not  allow  him  to  g^  clear 
even  concerning  himself,  much  less  concerning  any  thing 
else. 

Pestalozzi  is,  therefore,  perfectly  correct  in  considering 
man's  mind  as  the  centre  from  which  all  knowledge  is  to 
branch  out,  and  we  find  as  a  practical  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  observation,  that  by  analyzing  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind  in  the  contemplation  of  outward  objects,  he  arrived  at 
a  clear,  and  in  the  main,  correct  view  of  the  different  objects 
of  knowledge. 

"  It  occurred  to  me,  upon  one  occasion,  to  concentrate  my  attention  upon 
the  manner  in  which  a  man,  whose  mind  is  already  cultivated,  must  pn)ceed, 
in  order  properly  to  dnalyzv,  and  clearly  to  comprehend  any  object  that  comei 
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before  his  mind  in  darkness  and  confusion.    The  following  was  the  result  of 
my  inquiry. 

^  He  must  direct  his  attention  to  the  following  three  points : 

^^  1.  How  many  objects,  and  of  how  many  sorts  he  has  before  him. 

'^  2.  What  is  their  appearance,  their  shape,  or  outline. 

'^3.  What  are  their  names;  in  what  manner  he  may  represent  each  by  a 
sound  or  word. 

^  To  succeed  in  this  examination,  he  must  obviously  hare  the  power : 

^1.  To  view  dissimilar  objects  according  to  their  shape,  and  to  form  an 
idea  of  what  is  contained  within  the  shape  of  each. 

^  2.  To  distinguish  those  objects  numerically,  and  to  form  an  idea  of  them, 
either  in  the  plurality  in  which  they  exist,  or  in  the  unity  which  he  give*  to 
them  in  his  mind. 

'^  3.  To  give  to  the  ideas,  so  formed  upon  the  basis  of  siiape  and  number, 
expression  in  language,  and  thereby  to  impress  them  more  firmly  upon  his 
mind. 

"Hence  I  concluded,  that  nimiber,  form,*  and  language,  when  brought 
in  connexion  with  each  other,  are  the  elements  of  instruction ;  inasmuch,  as 
the  whole  of  the  external  properties  of  objects  is  contained  within  the  sphere  of 
their  outline  and  their  numerical  proportions,  and  brought  home,  distinctly,  to 
our  consciousness,  by  language.  It  must  therefore  be  laid  down,  as  a  fun- 
damental law  in  education,  that  instruction  is  to  be  founded  upon  this  three- 
fold basis,  in  order  to  enable  children 

"  1 .  To  view  every  object  which  falls  under  their  perception,  as  a 
unit;  that  is  to  say,  as  distinct  from  all  the  other  objects  with  which  it  seems 
connected. 

"2.  To  make  themselves  acquainted  with  its  form  or  outline,  with  its 
measure  and  its  proportions. 

"  3.  To  designate,  as  early  as  possible,  by  corresponding  names,  all  the 
objects  which  have  thus  come  to  their  knowledge. 

"  Upon  these  three  fundamental  points  all  elementary  instruction  is  to  be 
built:  and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  object  of  our  first  exertions 
in  education  must  be,  to  develop  and  strengthen,  in  that  manner  which  is 
most  conformable  to  nature,  the  faculties  of  number,  of  form,  and  of 
language,  since  upon  the  healthy  state,  as  it  were,  of  those  feculties,  the 
correctness  of  our  perceptions  essentially  depends.  This  requires  that  the 
means  by   which   those   &culties  are  developed  and   cultivated,  sfaould 


*  When  this  elementary  branch  of  instruction  is  spoken  of,  we  prefer  tbe 
abstract  and  more  general  term  <'  form  ;''  whilst,  in  application  to  real  objectg, 
the  usage'  of  the  English  language  obliges  us  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  COBr 
Crete  and  more  limited  term  "  shape.'' 
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be  brought  to  tlie  utmost  simplicity,  to  perfect  consistency  and  hannony 
with  each  other. 

''The  only  difficulty  ^t  occurred  to  my  mind,  after  I  had  made  this 
discovery,  was  the  question :  '  How  is  it  that  the  other  properties  of  things, 
of  which  our  five  senses  apprise  us,  do  not  as  well  as  number,  fonn,  and 
name,  constitute  elementary  points  of  our  knowledge  V  But  I  soon  found, 
that  number,  form,  and  name,  are  found  universally  in  all  objects,  whereas 
the  other  properties  discoverable  by  the  five  senses  are  not  conmion  to  all, 
but  vary  in  the  different  sorts  of  objects.  There  seemed,  therefore,  to  me, 
to  be  this  essential  difference  between  the  number,  form,  and  name  of  an 
object,  and  its  otlier  properties,  that  the  three  former  only  can  be  considered 
as  constituting  fundamental  points  of  knowledge. 

Our  autho%here  quite  forgets  that  the  name  is  not  at  all 
a  property  of  the  object,  but  a  sign  to  supply  its  place. 
Yet  strange  to  tell,  in  this,  as  in  most  cases,  where  his  theory 
is  erroneous,  his  practical  view  is  correct;  a  fact,  strange 
in  itself,  but  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  consider  that  his 
theories  were  the  result  of  his  practical  views,  and  not  his 
practical  views  the  result  of  his  theories.  He  could  err,  there- 
fore, in  the  latter,  without  prejudice  to  the  former. 

As  regards  the  point  in  question,  it  is  correct^  that  niimr 
ber,  form,  and  language,  constitute  the  three  elementary  and 
fundamental  branches  of  instruction,  not  from  the  reaaoa 
assigned  by  Pestalozzi :  but,  the  two  former,  because  they  are 
the  abstract  expressions  of  the  universal  laws  of  outwajd 
creation,  form  with  reference  to  space,  and  number  with 
reference  to  time ;  to  which  laws  all  the  other  properties  of 
visible  things  are  subject :  and  language,  because  it  is  the 
expression  of  the  internal  law  of  human  nature,  which,  as  a 
mirror  of  the  universe,  contains  in  itself  a  reflexion  of  the 
external  world.  The  two  former  are  essentially  consistent 
with  truth,  because  in  outward  creation  the  law,  or  ynU  of 
God,  is  manifested  with  undeviating  necessity.  The  latter 
is  consistent  with  truth,  only  so  far  as  it  is  the  result  of  a 
mind  internally  restored  by  reception  of,  and  submission  to 
the  divine  life ;  of  a  mind,  emphatically  speaking,  in-formed 
of  the  truth. 
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PestalozzVs  View  of  the  Connexion  of  the  Different  Branches  of 

Instruction — The  Mother* s  Manual, 


The  letter  from  which  we  have  given  some  extracts,  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  is  followed  in  the  original  by  an 
abstract  of  the  "  elementary  branches ;"  aflter  which,  in 
two  letters,  the  author  enters  upon  a  retrospect  of  his  views 
and  plans;  and,  while  he  details  his  mode  of  proceeding 
concerning  those  parts  of  the  method  in  which  success  had 
been  obtained  or  was  anticipated  by  him,  he  assigns  what  he 
considers  the  causes  of  his  failure  in  those  subjects,  on 
which  he  saw  himself  equally  forsaken  by  experience  and 
by  hope.  These  letters  are  again  followed  by  three  others, 
in  which,  after  having  devoted  the  body  of  his  work  to 
"  intellectual  education,"  or  "  the  acquisition  of  knowledge," 
he  treats,  in  the  first,  of  the  necessity,  rather  than  of  the 
mode,  of  acquiring  "practical  abilities,"  or,  as  we  should 
term  it,  combining  industry  with  education ;  in  the  second, 
of  moral  education,  founded  upon  maternal  love  as  its  prin- 
ciple ;  and  in  the  third,  which  closes  the  work,  of  rehgious 
education. 

Pestalozzi's  classification  of  the  different  branches  of 
knowledge  varies  considerably  from  the  common  arrange- 
ment, and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  follow  him 
through   some    of  the  remarks,  by   which    he    introduces 
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his  outline.  Beginning  from  sound,  as  the  first  means  of 
elementary  instruction,  he  derives  from  it  the  following 
branches : 

'M.  Instruction  in  sounds,  by  which  the  several  organs  are  to  be  culti- 
vated. 

'^  2.  Instruction  in  words,  with  which  a  knowledge  of  single  directs  is  to 
be  connected. 

'^  3.  Instruction  in  language,  which  is  to  lead  the  child  to  express  Imiiself 
appropriately  concerning  the  objects  that  have  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  all 
that  he  is  able  to  know  about  them." 

The  instruction  in  sounds  is  again  subdivided^  as  con- 
cerning 

"1.  Sounds  of  Speech. 
"  2.  Sounds  of  Music." 

The  instruction  in  **  words,"  as  that  by  which  the  child 
learns  to  "name  the  different  objects,"  is  then  distinguished 
from  the  instruction  in  *' language,"  designated  as  ''the 
process  of  denominating  the  properties  of  these  objects.*' 
This  process  is  subdivided  as  follows : 

^^  I.  Des^nation  of  the  form  and  number  of  every  object;"  coincidiiig  wilh 
the  second  and  third  "  elementary  means." 

"  II.  Designation  of  all  the  other  properties  of  objects,  whether  Ihqr  be 
discovered  by  our  senses,  or  by  our  imagination  and  judgment." 

Under  this  head  a  vast  range  of  knowledge  is  compre- 
hended, as  will  appear  from  the  following  statement : 

"  I  now  distinguish  the  treasures  of  language,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the 
testimony  of  past  ages  concerning  the  universe,  under  the  following  heads : 

"1.  Geography. 
"2.  History. 
"3.  Physical  Science. 
"4.  Natural  History. 

*'  But  in  order  to  avoid  useless  repetitions,  and  to  make  the  courae  as  abort 
as  possible,  I  subdivide  these  four  heads  at  once  into  about  forty 
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and   present  to    the  child  the  names  of  different  objects   only  in  these 
subdivisions. 

"  I  then  take  up  the  particular  object  of  our  observation,  man  himself^  and 
arrange  the  -whole  of  what  language  contains  concerning  him,  under  the 
following  heads : 

'^  1.  Man  as  a  merely  physical  or  animal  being. 
'^  2.  Man  as  a  social,  still  animal  being. 

^'3.  Man  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  being,  raised  above  the  level  of 
animal  existence. 

''These  three  heads  I  subdivide  again  into  about  forty  sections,  compre- 
hending all  that  is  to  be  said  concerning  man. 

"  III.  Determination  of  the  objects,  their  properties  and  different  states,  ac- 
cording to  time  and  other  relations  in  which  they  are  placed,  with  a  view  still 
&rther  to  illustrate  all  that  the  child  has  before  learned  concerning  the  nature, 
powers  of  action,  and  so  on,  of  each  object  This  leads  to  the  outline  of  a 
practical  grammar." 

The  confusion  of  this  arrangement  seems  to  have  struck 
Pestalozzi  himself;  since,  in  a  note,  added  in  the  second 
edition,  he  states,  that  '^all  these  experiments  were  after- 
wards laid  aside  as  the  results  of  views  not  sufficiently 
matured."  Nevertheless,  as  Pestalozzi  has  not,  either  in  the 
work  before  us,  or  elsewhere,  supplied  us  with  a  more  satis- 
factory view  of  the  subject,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  above  outline,  so  much  the  more  as  the  remarks 
which  he  makes  upon  each  particular  branch,  many  of 
which  are  in  themselves  valuable,  are  all  founded  upon  it. 

The  second  means  of  elementary  instruction,  treated  of  by 
Pestalozzi,  is  formy  under  which  head  he  gives  the  following 
subdivision : 

"^  1.  The  art  of  Measuring. 
"2.  The  art  of  Drawing. 
«3.  TheartofWritmg." 

Lastly,  our  author  enters  upon  the  subject  of  number,  as 
(he  third  means  of  elementary  instruction,  in  which  no  sub- 
division is  made,  and  which  closes  the  abstract  on  ''the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  the  method." 

In  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  perfectly  clear 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  Pestalozzi  viewed  the  con- 
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nexion  of  the  different  branches  of  education,  we  shall  8I1111 
up  the  whole  in  the  following  table : 

INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION. 

FIKST  ELEMENTAEY  MEANS,  SOUND. 

SOUNDS,  OF 

Speech, — spelling. 
Music, — singing. 

WORDS. 
LAKGUAGE. 

Designation  of  form  and  number  in  objects; 

(see  below.) 
Designation  of  all  the  other  properties  of  ob- 
jects, classed  as  objects  of 

Geography. 
History. 

Physical  Science. 
Natural  History. 

Determination  of  the  objects,  their  properties 
and  different  states,  according  to  time  ani 
other  relations — grammar. 

SECOND  ELEMENTARY  MEANS,  FORM. 

The  art  of  measuring — geometry. 

The  art  of  drawing. 

The  art  of  writing. 
THIRD  ELEMENTARY  MEANS,  NUMBER-ARITHMETIC. 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATION,— INDUSTRY. 
MORAL  EDUCATION. 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

Not  all  the  branches  of  instruction,  however,  which  aie 
enumerated  in  this  table,  are  treated  of  in  Pestalozzi's  woil:; 
to  some  of  them,  indeed,  he  had  paid  no  farther  attentimi, 
beyond  their  insertion,  oddly  enough,  among  the  "  elemen- 
tary means  to  be  derived  from  the  power  of  sound.*'  Has 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  history,  physical  science^  and 
natural  history ;  and  the  short  fragment  which  he  has  gpr&i 
on  geography,  we  shall  insert,  as  a  specimen  of  the  aber- 
rations from  good  sense  to  which  this  great  mind  was  hable^ 
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when  he  endeavoured  to  "systematize  and  classify,"  rather 
than  as  a  pattern  of  geographical  instruction.  On  tlie 
subject  of  singing,  all  that  he  says  is,  that  the  instruction 
"ought  to  be  conducted  upon  the  general  principle  of  beginning  wilh  the 
simplest  elements,  and  bringing  them  to  perfection  ia  the  first  instance.  Tbia 
being  done,  new  exercises  aie  to  be  gradually,  but  slowly,  introduced  ;  above 
all  things,  however,  a  certain  atiffiiess  should  be  avoided,  which  is  calculated 
to  arrest  every  talent,, and  to  confimnd  every  feeling  for  the  beauties  at 
the  an." 

There  remain  therefore,  of  specific  branches  of  instruction, 
the  method  of  which  ia  illustrated  in  the  work  before  ua, 
only  tlie  following :  spelling,  grammar,  (the  instruction  in 
words  being  likewise  despatched  with  a  few  short  remarks,) 
geometry,  drawing,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  after  which,  as 
stated  before,  the  three  heads  of  practical,  moral,  and  religious 
education,  arc  separately  treated  in  as  many  lettera  at  the 
close  of  the  book ;  so  that,  if  in  the  publication  of  the  present 
volume  we  contemplated  nothing  farther  than  an  account  of 
Pestalozzi'a  personal  opinions  on  these  subjects,  we  might 
content  ourselves  with  selecting  from  the  body  of  hia  work 
such  extracts  as  would  be  best  calculated  to  illustrate  his 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  different  branches  mentioned. 
Our  purpose,  however,  is  not  only  to  trace  to  their  first  origin, 
in  the  mind  of  Pestalozzi,  those  principles  of  education, 
which  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  advocate,  but  also 
to  furnish  parents  and  teachers,  whose  mind  is  alive  to 
the  subject,  with  practical  hints,  by  which  they  may  be 
enabled  to  turn  those  principles  to  account,  for  the  more 
efficient  discharge  of  their  duty  towards  the  rising  gene- 
ration. With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
not  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  statement  of  the  results 
which  Pestalozzi  had  obtained  thirty  years  ^o,  when  his 
mind  first  began  to  emerge  -from  the  obscurity  in  which,  on 
that  subject,  it  had  been  enveloped  all  his  life,  but  that  we 
owe  to  our  readers  whatever  additional  information  it  may  be 
in  our  power  to  impart.  The  institution  which  Pestalozzi 
^^^'.  formed  about  a  twelvemonth  before  the  publicatii^^^^^ 
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**  How  Gertrade  teaches  her  Little  Ones,"  and  which,  sStst  its 
removal  to  Yverdon^  was,  by  the  enthusiastic  exertions  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  brought  into  so  flourishing  a  com* 
dition,  exhibited,  as  we  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
a  far  more  perfect  development  of  ^'  the  method,"  than  his 
letters  from  Burgdorf.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
necessity  of  defence  against  the  calumnious  attacks  of  msH 
levolent  critics,  and  subsequently  the  unfottunate  dissentions 
which  drove  Pestalozzi's   warmest   friends   from   his  side, 
should  have  employed  the  best  energies  of  his  house  in 
labours  from  which  posterity  will  derive  no  benefit;  and  thai, 
meanwhile,  his  establishment  should  have  been  permitted  to 
die  away,  without  having  supplied  the  public  with  a  work, 
embodying  in  a  manner  at  once  practical  and  comprehensive^ 
the  fruits  of  so  much  deep  research  and  patient  experience. 
Up  to  the  present  moment  the  same  want  still  exists ;  and 
although,  after  the  immediate  access  which  we  haye  had  to 
the  best  sources  of  information,  and  the  thought  and  labour 
which  we  have  bestowed  upon  the  theoretical,  as  well  as 
practical  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  speak 
of  our  own  competence  to  the  task  with  that  affeciatioa 
of  diffidence^  which  ill  becomes  the  man  whose  mind  is 
impressed  with  a  clear  and  deep  conviction  of  the  tmth ;  yet 
we  entertain  far  too  high  a  sense  of  the  extent  of  such  as 
undertaking,  to  imagine  that  the  present  volume  can  be  any 
thing  but,  at  best,  a  forerunner  of  what  the  pubUc  stand 
in  need  of,  viz.  a  practical  guide  for  truly  Pestalozzian  isf 
struction  in  the  different  branches  of  education.     Trusting 
then,  that  this  statement  of  our  intention  will  form  more  than  an 
apology  with  our  readers  for  whatever  comments  and  sup- 
plements we  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  add,  and  likewbe 
that  Pestalozzi's  repeated  avowal  of  the  immaturity  of  the 
views  developed  in  the  work  we  are  analyzing,  will  seeme 
us  from  the  charge  of  presumption  towards  a  man,  for  whoM 
faults  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  blind,  in  order  to  hold  his  name 
in  veneration ;  we  shall,  in  the  progress  of  our  labours,  point 
out,  in  addition  to  the  means  detailed  by  our  author,  tkoM 
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which  appear  to  ua  best  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  the 
end  proposed.  In  doing  so,  however,  we  shall  not  be  able 
strictly  to  adhere  to  Pestalozzi's  outline,  which  labours  under 
this  material  defect,  that  it  classifiea  the  branches  of  know- 
ledge according  to  the  five  senses  and  their  corresponding 
bodily  organs  of  action,  instead  of  tracing  them  to  the 
mental  faculties  employed  in  their  investigation,  or  taking 
the  characteristic  distinctions  of  the  things  to  be  known,  for 
the  groundwork  of  his  arrangement.  Thus,  for  instance,  he 
has  brought  speech,  and  written  character,  under  two  different 
heads,  because,  adhering  to  the  outward  fact  only,  he  saw 
different  organs  employed,  the  ear  and  mouth  in  the  former, 
the  eye  and  head  in  the  latter  ease.  Had  he,  however,  gone 
one  step  farther  back,  he  would  have  found  that  both  have 
one  and  the  same  mental  operation  for  their  bEisis,  and  that 
one  and  the  same  mental  faculty  is  the  prime  mover  in  both. 
He  would,  accordingly  have  classed  them  under  one  and  the 
same  head,  with  no  other  difference  than  that  between  pri- 
mitive and  secondary  signs,  according  to  the  order  in  which 
the  mind  ushers  them  forth;  as  will  easily  be  seen  if  we 
trace  the  origin  of  both ;  thus : 

Speech.    Thought. — Sign  of  thought. 

Written  Character,  Thought. — Sign  of  thought. — Sign 
of  sign  of  thonght : 

— clearly  shovring  that  they  both  flow  from  the  same  Bource, 
the  only  difference  being,  that  the  latter  is  one  step  farther 
removed  from  it  than  the  former,  or  in  other  words, 
by  one  step  more  external.  A  similar  mistake  has  caused 
several  distinct  sciences  to  be  ranged  under  the  head  of 
language,  under  which,  to  be  consistent,  all  the  other 
branches,  form  and  number  not  excluded,  ought  to  be 
classed,  since  they  all  pass,  in  the  process  of  instruction, 
through  the  medium  of  language,  as  much  as  geography, 
history,  or  any  other. 

In  defei-ence  to  the  exclusively  practical  tendency  of  the 
present  voliune,  we  shall  not  occupy  our  space  by  a  statement 
of  the  connexion  in   which  we  oureclves  view  the  different 
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branches  of  instruction ;  but  referring  those  of  our  readers, 
who  may  wish  for  information,  to  former  publications  in 
which  we  have  fully  discussed  the  subject^*  we  shall  at  once 
proceed  to  the  practical  details  of  the  method^  taking  the 
subjects  discussed  by  Pestalozzi  in  the  following  order : 

Spelling  and  Writing, 

Language,  or  Grammar, 

Arithmetic, 

Geometry, 

Drawing, 

Geography, 
to  which   we   shall   add  a  supplement  on  the  remaining 
branches  of  education. 

We  should  premise,  however,  that  in  accordance  with  onr 
author,  we  suppose  the  instruction  detailed  under  those 
several  heads,  to  be  preceded  by  a  judicious  guidance  of  the  ' 
infant  mind,  by  a  nursery-method,  if  we  may  be  allowed  that 
term,  which  shall  regulate  the  treatment  of  the  child  from  the 
moment  of  birth  and  assume  the  form  of  instruction — not 
lesson-giving — as  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  have  language, 
that  is,  to  connect  the  idea  of  specific  objects  with  certain 
articulated  sounds.  The  want  of  such  a  method  was  acutely 
felt  by  Pestalozzi,  who  was  ever  and  anon  endeavouring  to  en-  • 
list  mothers  in  the  service  of  his  cause.  With  a  view  to  direct 
their  efforts,  he  wrote  the  Mother's  Manual,  a  work  which, 
notwithstanding  its  great  defects  of  execution,  dei^erves,  on 
account  of  the  original  conception  on  which  it  is  founded,  fitf . 
more  notice  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  outline  which 
Pestalozzi  has  given  of  it  in  his  preface,  embra<;es  ten  sec- 
tions, by  him  called  exercises,  of  which,  however,  the  first 
seven  only  are  practically  illustrated  in  the  book  itself.-f- 


*  For  a  general  view  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  their  conllexion  with 
other,  and  their  development,  see  in  the  Christian  Monitor  and  Family 
oar  first  lecture,  p.  24—  29  ;  and  in  Christian  Education^  Lect.  III.  and  Leet 
IV.  p.  106 — 131 :  for  a  synopsis  of  the  different  branches  of  instniction,  in  tbeir 
connexion  with  each  other,  see  Christian  Education^  Lect.  VI.  p.  213 — 226. 

f  Several  of  these  exercises  have  been  given  in  a  more  appropriate  form,  in  fbe 
Christian  Monitor  and  Family  Friend, 
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The  first  section  contains  a  simple  nomenclature  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  human  body,  gradually  descending 
from  the  lai^er  ones  to  the  most  minute. 

The  second  section  has  for  its  object  to  draw  the  child's 
attention  to  the  relative  position  which  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  have  to  each  other. 

The  third  section  exhibits  them  in  their  connexion  with 
each  other,  showing  how  several  minor  parts  together  form" 
one  whole,  which,  however,  is  itself  again  only  a  part  of  the 
body  itself. 

In  the  fourth  section  the  child  is  led  to  inquire,  in  what 

number  each  part  occurs,  and  to   distinguish  those  which 

'     occur    only    once,    from   those    which   occur  twice,    three 

times,  &c. 
I         The  sixth  section  considers  the  different  parts  with  refer- 
ence to  their  properties,  those,  at  least,  which  are  most  easily 
discerned. 

The  seventh  section  enumerates  the  different  uses  to  which 
each  part  may  be,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  so, 
applied. 

The  eighth  section  was  to  have  contained  some  information 
on  the  care  and  attention  which  every  part  of  the  body, 
according  to  its  nature,  requires. 

The  ninth  section  was  to  have  directed  the  mind  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  different  parts  of  the  body  were 
endowed  with  the  several  properties  enumerated  in  the  sixth 
"exercise. 

In  the  tenth  section,  lastly,  it  was  intended  that  the  child 
should  recapitulate  the  knowledge  acquu'ed  in  the  preceding 
exercises,  on  each  separate  part  of  the  body,  with  a  view  to 
give  a  complete  and  precise  description  of  it. 
,  However  great  may  have  been  the  imperfections  of  the 
first  attempt  made  by  Pestalozzi  to  fill  up  the  details  of 
the  above  outline:  and  however  liberally  the  public  may, 
from  other  quarters,  and  in  other  points  of  view,  be  suppUed 
with  guides  and  hints  for  the  nursery ;  we  know  not  that  the 
cause  of  education  could  be  more  effectually  assisted,  than  by 
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the  publication  of  a  manual,  which  would  have  Pestalozzi's 
original  plan  for  its  main  foundation. 

And  may  we  not  hope  that  the  time  is  approaching  when 
many  mothers  would  receive  such  a  work  as  a  most  valuable 
gift.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  the  earliest 
impressions  are  of  great  consequence,  and  it  will  hardly  be 
asserted,  that  the  usual  trifling  gossip  of  nurseries  is  in  any 
way  calculated  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  growing 
energies  of  the  babe.  The  very  reverse,  distortion  and  weak- 
ness, is  the  natural  effect  of  the  treatment  which  children 
commonly  experience  at  that  stage  of  life ;  and  whilst  it 
would  be  wrong  to  restrain  the  mother  or  nurse  hy  pedantic 
rules,  and  to  make  her  "  speak  like  a  book ;"  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  to  be  endured,  that  her  conversations  with  the 
child  should  be  carried  on  at  random,  vnthout  any  fore- 
thought, concerning  the  effect  to  be  produced,  and  the  means 
of  producing  it.  A  manual  for  mothers  and  nurses  ovght^ 
therefore,  to  contain  far  less  of  system,  than  books  designed 
for  the  more  advanced  stages  of  instruction. 

Regular  lessons,  on  the  human  body,  its  outwardly  visible 
parts,  the  numbers,  size,  appearance,  structure,  and  other 
qualities  of  those  parts,  their  position  and  relation  to  each 
other,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  adapted,  should  form  the 
framework  of  the  whole.  The  names  for  all  this  must,  of  course, 
be  imparted  to  the  child,  in  the  first  instance  as  a  matter  of 
fact;  the  tangible  objects  themselves  forming  the  key  to  this 
nursery-vocabulary ;  and  even  afterwards,  when  the  child  has 
learned  to  gather  language  from  the  intercourse  with  otjbers, 
the  mother  and  nurse  will  still  have  to  fill  up  occasional 
deficiencies.  But,  making  due  allowance  for  this,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  lessons,  in  that  manual,  should  essentially  be,  to 
lead  the  child  to  discoveries  by  a  variety  of  questions. 
These  lessons  then,  should  be  interspersed  with  hints  far 
mothers  or  nurses,  on  the  best  means  of  enlarging  the  child's 
sphere  of  thought,  by  leading  him  from  himself,  as  the  centre 
of  his  observations,  to  the  persons  and  objects  which  sni^ 
round  him.     Here  it  is,  that  instruction  must  entirely  be  left 
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to  what  might  be  termed  the  casualty  of  the  moment;  that  is 
to  say,  it  must  be  modelled,  in  every  instance,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  but  these  accidental  teachings  being 
merely  so  many  excursions  fi'om  a  regular  and  straight 
road,  to  which  the  child  is  always  brought  back,  and  in 
which  he  gradually  advances,  exploring  at  the  same  time 
all  the  contiguous  tenitories,  that  which  is  apparently 
casual,  becomes,  in  reality,  subservient  to  a  stated  and  fixed 
plan.  If  executed  in  this  manner,  the  manual  for  mothers 
and  nurses  would,  so  far  from  fettering  them,  on  the  contrary 
serve  to  enliven  their  own  minds,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
render  them  thoughtful  observers  both  of  the  child,  and  of 
the  impressions  made  upon  him.  A  childlike  participation 
in  the  growth  of  the  infant  mind,  would  take  the  place  of  that 
deplorable  disposition,  so  common  among  mothers  and  nurses, 
to  make  the  tender  and  unconscious  little  being  the  object 
of  childish,  nay  often  apish  amusement. 

A  few  infantine,  not  puerile  tales,  within  the  sphere  of  the 
lessons  contained  in,  or  derived  from,  the  manual,  with  good 
pictures  to  correspond,  would  form  a  valuable  appendage. 
The  text  of  the  tales  would  of  course  be  for  the   mother 
or  nurse,  and  not  for  the  child ;  the  latter  would  have  to  do 
with  the  picture,  and  the  explanation  might  be  partly  sug- 
gested by  the  mother,  and  partly  elicited  from  the  child  him- 
self.    Some  of  the  tales  might  be  in  the  poetic  form ;  or  a 
few  verses  might  be  appended  to  some  of  them ;  but  they 
ought  to  be  in  perfectly  good  taste,  not  a  silly  aggregate  of 
rhymes,  as  most  of  those  things  are.     They  might  be  sung 
or  repeated  together  by  mother  and   child;    not,  however, 
without  a  previous  inspection  and  explanation  of  the  picture, 
in  the  manner  before  described,  of  which  the  verses  ought  to 
be  no  more  than  a  paraphrase  in  a  more  attractive  form. 
Among  the  thousands  of  children's  books,  some  will  here  h 
tempted  to  ask,  is  there  not  one  that  answers  this  descripil^ 
This  question  may  fitly  be  answered  by  another :   If  blj 
exactly  fitted  to  the  above  outline,  were  to  make  its  applet 
ance,  how  many  parents  would  be  able  to  discern  it  ttom  iKfr 
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rest,  and  how  many  would  have  good  sense  enough  to  use 
it  aright?  There  is,  however,  no  danger  of  their  being  put 
very  soon  to  the  test ;  for  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  write  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  or 
on  the  fundamental  points  of  the  orthodox  faith,  than  to 
make  a  good  child's  book. 


CHAPTER  XXill. 


Method  of  Teaching  Spelling  and  Wrilirui. 


No  branch  of  instruction,  perhaps,  of  all  that  formed  part 
of  his  experiments,  has  derived  more  benefit  from  the  help- 
less condition  in  which  Pestalozzi  found  himself  at  Stantz, 
than  that  which  has  become  proverbial  for  its  baneful  effect 
upon  the  tempers  of  "  our  little  dears."  Pestalozzi  had  no 
alphabets,  no  primers;  he  was  reduced  to  his  lungs  as  the  only 
apparatus  for  the  instruction  in  spelling;  and  thus  he  was, 
by  necessity,  driven  to  what,  if  the  nature  of  the  subject  be 
considered,  seems  so  obviously  the  right  course,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  ever  enter  men's  minds  to 
make  that,  which  is  essentially  a  matter  of  the  ear,  almost 
exclusively  a  business  of  the  eye.  As  it  would  be  preposter- 
ous to  suppose  that  the  language  of  our  species  began  with 
written  characters,  to  which  afterwards  certain  sounds  were 
attached,  so  is  it  equally  preposterous  to  make  the  child's 
instruction  in  the  composition  of  the  sounds  of  language  conse- 
quent upon  the  knowledge  and  combination  of  the  characters 
of  the  alphabet.  Of  this  Pestalozzi  was  perfectly  aware,  and 
accordingly  the  beginning  of  his  "  instruction  in  the  sounds 
of  speech"  dates  from  the  very  cradle. 

"  It  13  not  lo  be  left  to  chance,  at  what  time,  and  (o  what  extent,  the  child 
shall  become  acquainted  with  each  sound.  An  early  and  complete  know- 
ledge of  them  all  is  of  great  importance. 

"This  knowledge  he  should  have,  before  he  is  able  to  pronounce  them ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  he  should  be  able  to  pronounce  ihera,  generally,  with 
ease,  before  he  be  Introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  written  or  printed  cha- 
racters, and  taught  to  read. 
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''The  spelling-book  ou^t,  therefore,  to  contain  all  the  sounds  of  the 
language,  and  these  ought  to  be  taught  in  every  fiunily  from  the  earliest 
in&ncy.  The  child  who  learns  his  spelling-book,  ought  to  repeat  them  to 
the  in£uit  in  the  cradle,  before  it  is  able  to  pronounce  even  one  of  them,  so 
that  they  may  be  deeply  impressed  upon  its  mind  by  fieqnent  lepetition. 

''  It  is  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  how  much  the  atlentiiin 
of  babes  is  excited  by  the  repetition  of  a  few  simple  sounds,  and  their  oom- 
binations,  such  as :  ba,  ba,  Ikl;  da,  da,  da;  ma,  ma,  ma;  la,  la,  la,  and  so 
on.  But  the  charm  which  it  has  for  them,  is  not  the  only  advantage;  it 
contributes  to  the  development  of  their  Acuities,  and  prepares  them  for 
future  greater  exertions/' 

This,  we  fear,  is  carrying  "  the  system'*  rather  too  far  bacL 
We  do  not  think  that  man  can  learn  any  thing  as  a  mere 
receptive  or  passive  being,  without  a  practical  exercise  of  his 
own  active  powers ;  and  on  this  gromid  we  think  it  impossi- 
ble for  a  child  to  get  a  knowledge  of  any  somid,  until  he  is 
able  to  pronomice  it.  But  his  growing  ability  for  the  various 
sounds  should  be  carefully  watched. 

It  would  be  foimd,  on  observation,  that  the  fundamental 
sounds  are  produced  spontaneously  by  the  child  at  diflFerent 
periods.  As  soon  as  they  appear,  they  ought  to  be  taken  up 
and  exercised  ;*  the  peculiar  modifications,  on  the  contrary, 
of  these  sounds,  in  the  mother-tongue,  ought  to  be  taught  at 
a  later  period,  when  perfection  has  been  attained  in  the  fun- 
damental sounds,  which  to  no  children,  perhaps,  is  more  ne- 
cessary than  to  those  whose  mother-tongue  is  the  English, 
on  account  of  the  great  preponderance  which  in  this  language 
the  modified  sounds,  sons  nuancesj  have  over  the  fxmda- 
mental  ones.  To  this  fact  it  must  be  attributed^  that  the 
English  have  so  much  more  difficulty  than  most  continental 
nations  in  speaking  foreign  languages,  and  that  they  have 
mutilated  the  languages  of  classical  antiquity  by  the  most 
barbarous  pronunciation  that  ingenuity  could  well  have  de- 
vised, if  purposely  attempting  to  disguise  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  their  sounds.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  to  fiwa- 
litate  the  connect  pronunciation  of  foreign  or  classical  Ian- 

*  The  first  ideatf  of  number  likewise  may  be  awakened,  earlier  than  bj  fisiUe 
objects,  by  the  repetition  of  da ;  da,  da ;  da,  da,  da ;  «&c. 
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guages,  but  as  much  on  account  of  the  mother-tongue  itself, 
that  we  would  recommend  an  early  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  organs  of  speech,  by  exercises  comprehending 
all  the  fundamental  sounds,  of  which,  for  this  purpose,  we 
subjoin  a  table;  adding  after  those  letters  to  which  more 
than  one  pronunciation  attaches  in  the  English  language, 
a  word  to  marie  the  particular  sound  which  is  here  intended. 
To  prevent  misunderstanding,  and  save  repetition,  we  have 
had  the  letters,  denoting  the  fundamental  sounds,  printed  in 
peculiar  type;  which,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  this 
chapter,  represents  the  respective  sounds  as  marked  in  the 
table. 


9.  [as  in  father.] 
(®.  [as  in  go.] 

i.   [as  in  big.] 
<C.  [as  in  bed.] 

ISe* 

S.  [as  in  rude.] 

fH. 

E. 

». 

&.  [as  in  gig.] 

C. 

9. 

€h.X 

dT. 

0g.t  [as  in  wrong.] 

&■ 

m. 

We  will  not  trouble  our  readers  with  a  lengthy  explanation 
of  this  table,  but  merely  state, 

1st.  That  the  three  perpendicular  series  contain  the  sounds 
produced  in  the  three  leading  organs,  or  we  should  mther  say, 
the  three  chief  localities  of  speech ;  the  throat,  the  cavity  of 


*  The  sound  of  the  Greek  v,  in  the  Greek  (not  the  English)  pronimciatioii, 
corresponding  with  the  French  u,  in  lune  for  instance ;  and  with  the  Geman 
Ue. 

t  The  aspirated  k,  the  x  o^  ^^^  Greek,  and  the  ch  of  the  German  languagieiy 
to  which  the  Scotch  pronunciation  of  the  words  light,  night,  <fec.  corresponds. 

X  ®h.  although  written  with  two  characters  in  English,  is  in  fact  bat  onm 
sound,  and  has  accordingly  been  denoted  by  one  letter,  0,  in  the  Greek,  and  ]>  in^ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  |}g,  which  is  repre^ 
sented  by  a  single  character  in  the  Spanish  n. 
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the  mouthy  and  the  front  of  the  mouth,  whence  the  sounds  pro* 
duced  in  them  might  be  denominated  guttural,  gingival,  and 
labial. 

2d..  That  the  horizontal  series  enumerate  the  sounds 
according  to  the  mode  of  their  formation  in  the  three  orgam 
m^itioned ;  so  that,  for  instance,  the  Vi  is  obtained  by  the 
same  operation  in  the  throat  which,  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  produces  the  I;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  %  and 
the  C  both  proceed  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  but  under 
a  different  position  of  the  organs.  This  will  be  easily  seen 
on  observing  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  respectife 
sounds  of  any  two  of  the  horizontal  series.  The  S,  for 
example,  bears  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  6,  as  the  C 
does  to  the  9,  or  the  IP  to  the  )3. 

3d.  That  the  English  language,  whilst  omitting  the  two 
sounds  (Se  and  X}  has,  in  addition  to  the  remaining  nineteen 
fundamental  sounds,  a  great  number  of  modifications^  of 
which  the  following  ai'e  the  most  important : 

A.  Intermediate  vowels : 

91  approaching  to  (!S,  as  in  hawk* 
3  approaching  to  (C,  as  in  flat. 
<C  approaching  to  9,  as  in  bread. 
(C  approaching  to  (!^,  as  in  fir. 
{ft  approaching  to  iB,  as  in  hut. 

B.  Double  vowels,  or  dipthongs : 
91 1  as  in  aye. 

(!S  f  as  in  boy. 
<C  f  as  in  /,  night. 
(!S  2S  as  in  hotvl. 
if  2S  as  in  pure. 

C.  Modifications  of  consonants : 

^  modified  in  two  sounds,  as  in  ;^eal,  ot  peace,  and  in  shieU* 
&  modified  in  the  consonant  Y,  as  in  yea. 

The  perpendicular  series 
3P  *\  r  V,  as  in  veal. 

13   >  modified  in  <  W,  as  in  z^ell. 
JF  J  vW  H,  as  in  wh^t. 
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The  combinations  of  the  consonants  with  each  other,  are 
not  to  be  enumerated  among  the  modifications,  as  they  are 
not  bke  the  diphthongs  termed  by  oi^anic  contraction,  but 
by  mere  mechanical  juxtaposition ;  although  some  of  tliem 
are  expressed  by  one  letter  in  different  languages.  In 
English,  for  instance,  we  have  the  X,  for  the  combination  of 
3S  with  S ;  the  G,  as  in  gentle,  and  the  H,  as  in  jelly,  for 
the  combination  of  S  with  the  modification  of  S,  represented 
by  SH ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  CH,  for  instance 
in  cAaff,  represents  the  combination  of  C  with  SH. 

For  fear  of  being  too  prolix,  we  have  not  noticed  the  finer 
shades  of  one  and  the  same  sound,  which  are  peculiarly 
observable  in  the  vowels ;  for  instance,  the  short  high  <0  in 
not,  the  long  high  t®  in  nod,  and  the  deep  *©  in  note  and 
node;  nor  will  our  bmits  permit  us  to  transcribe  all  the 
different  representations,  of  which  each  of  the  sounds  men- 
tioned is  capable  in  the  English  system  of  written  signs  on 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  enumerate,  along  with  each 
written  character,  all  the  different  sounds  which  it  serves  to 
express.  To  give  an  example  of  each,  the  sound  St  is  repre- 
sented by  A  in  father,  by  AA  in  bazaar,  by  EA  in  heart,  by 
AU  in  aunt,  by  E  in  elerk ;  whilst  the  letter  A  represents, 
besides  the  sound  SI  in  father,  its  two  modifications,  one 
approaching  to  ©  in  «11,  the  other  to  ffi  in  add ;  and  tlie 
sound  <£  in  ace,  with  its  modification  approaching  to  21  in 
vary;  not  to  mention  the  indistinct  or  effaced  sounds,  which 
it  has  in  initial  and  final  syllables,  as  for  instance,  in  about, 
Roman,  cottage,  Etc. 

The  incongruities  between  the  eound  and  the  written  cha- 
racter, in  which  the  English  language  abounds,  and  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  child  is  surrounded  by  the  common 
plan  of  teaching  spelling,  will  be  still  more  strongly  illustrated 
by  analysing  a  few  worlds,  placing  on  one  aide  the  different 
soimds,  and  on  the  other,  the  different  letters  of  which  they 
are  composed. 
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THING. 

The  vowel  i  with  Spell:  Tee^  Aitchy 

one  consonant  Ch  EyefEn,Jee;t3mig; 
before,  and  one  con-  Eye  is  a  vowel,  the 
sonant  fi^  after  it.  other  four  are  conso- 

nants. 

RIGHT. 

The  diphthong  (HHF,  Spell:    Ar,    EyCy 

with  one  consonant  Jee,  Aitchy  Tee ; 
3ft  before,  and  one  right;  J5ye  is  a  vowel, 
consonant  C  after  it.         the    other    four    are 

consonants. 

AGE. 

The  vowel  C,  with  Spell  j  At,  Jee^  Ee  ; 

two  consonants  9^  age  ;  At,  and  Ee  are 
and  ^H  after  it.  vowels,  the  Jee  is  a 

consonant. 

We  will  not  multiply  these  illustrations,  but  leave  it  to 
the  reader's  imagination  to  fancy,  how  bewildered  must  be 
the  ears  and  brains  of  a  poor  child,  who  is  required  to  bdieve 
bonajlde,  that  Ar-eye-jee-aitch-tee,  sounds  3&ffilC;  or  wfcat 
notions  of  justice  and  intelligence  he  must  form  on  finding 
himself  repeatedly  thumped  for  being  "  so  stupid,"  as  not  to 
understand  "  so  plain  a  thing."  How  much  more  obvious  is  it, 
to  let  the  child  first  distinguish  in  the  ear  the  sounds  3K,  0, 
and  C,  and  to  tell  him  afterwards,  that  one  of  the  ways  in 
which,  in  English,  the  sound  dti  is  represented,  is  by  the 
letters  IGH.  For  this  reason,  spelling  ought  to  be  taught 
before  writing  or  reading ;  that  is  to  say,  the  knowledge  of 
the  written  signs  should  not  be  imparted  until  the  child  has 
a  clear  perception  of  each  sound,  as  it  strikes  the  ear,  and 
of  the  different  combinations  with  other  sounds  of  which  it 
is  capable.  If  this  distinction  between  the  instruction  in 
sounds,   and   the   instruction  in  letters,    is  not  as   strbngiy 
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insisted  upon,  as  might  be  expected,  by  Pestalozzi  himselti 
this  must  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  Ian-  ■ 
guage  to  which  his  remarks  apply,  a  much  closer  analogy  is 
preserved  between  the  sounds  and  letters,  so  that  they  may 
with  less  inconvenience  be  combined  in  teaching.  Requesting 
our  readers  to  bear  this  in  mind,  we  now  proceed  with  the 
extracts. 

"ITie  child  is  supposed  lobe  acquaimed  widi  all  the  sounds  of  my  spelling- 
book,  from  laving  had  ihem  repeated  to  him ;  the  next  step  to  be  taken,  is  to 
make  him  pronounce  those  sounds,  as  distinct  exercises,  to  be  gone  through 
several  times  each  day,  but  with  the  same  ease  and  playfalnesii  with  which 
children  are  generally  made  to  imitate  sounds :  the  only  difference  being,  that 
the  mother  follows  the  regular  course  traced  out  for  her  in  the  spelling-book, 
instead  of  taking  the  sounds  at  random  as  they  occur. 

"Tlie  distinctive  feature  of  my  spelling-book  is,  that  every  exercise, 
throughout,  is  founded  upon  the  vowels,  to  which  the  consonants  are  joined 
on,  suecessively,  before  and  after,  and  thus  the  different  sylkbles  produced  by 
a  systematic  progress,  which  is  calculated  to  give  the  child  a  clearer  idea  ef 
their  combination,  and  greater  facility  in  pnaiouncing  them,  than  by  the  plan 
usually  adopted,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  attain. 

"  The  manner  in  which  this  spelling-book  was  composed,  is  as  follows :  I 
took  the  first  vowel,  and  joiacd  to  it  one  consonant  after  the  other,  from  b  to 
z ;  thus  I  formed,  at  first,  the  simple  and  easy  syllables,  ab,  ad,  af,  and 
so  on ;  then  I  put  before  each  of  them  such  consonants  as  actually  occur 
before  them  m  our  language;  in  the  same  manner  1  proceeded  with  other 
vowels;  and,  having  gone  through  tJie  different  combinations  arising  out  of 
the  addition  of  one  consonant,  before  or  after  the  vowel,  I  formed  more 
difficult  syllables  by  the  addition  of  more  than  one  consonant  at  each  end. 
In  the  course  of  these  exercises,  the  simple  combinations  recurred  ^ain 
and  again,  in  regular  successions,  which  had  the  effect  of  impressing  them 
more  deeply  on  the  mind,  and,  consequently,  formed  an  excellent  preparation 
for  the  instruction  in  reading. 

"The  advantages  of  this  book  are  explained  in  the  introduction  to  it,  as 
follows ; 

"  1.  It  dwells  on  the  spelling  of  single  syllables  sufficiently  long  for  the 
child  to  acquire  practical  facility  in  their  pronunciation. 

"1.  It  repeats  the  same  combinations  of  sounds,  so  as  to  impress  them 
lastingly  on  the  mind,  without  rendering  them  tedious  to  the  child ;  the  ad- 
dition of  new  sounds  to  those  exercised  before,  giving  to  each  repetition  the 
charm  of  novelty. 

"  3.  It  enables  cliildren  very  rapidly  to  proiioinice  every  new  word, 
formed  by  the  addition  of  a  further  cojisoiuint  to  syllables  willi  which  tliey  arc 
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already  acquainted,  without  the  toil  of  spelling  it  over;  and  it  gives  them  » 
distinct  a  notion  of  the  elements,  of  which  each  syllable  is  composed^  that 
orthography  is,  afterwards,  made  extremely  easy. 

'^Mothers  are  therefore  invited  to  repeat  those  successions  of  sounds  to 
their  children  several  times  a  day,  even  before  they  are  able  to  speak,  and 
to  vary  the  order  in  which  they  repeat  them,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  attentioD; 
and,  by  the  contrast  of  the  different  sounds  with  each  other,  to  prodooe  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  character  of  each.  Tliis  repetition  is  to  be 
renewed  with  double  zeal  when  the  children  begin  to  speak,  that  by  imitating; 
those  sounds  they  may  the  more  readily  develop  their  organs. 

''In  order  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  the  written  cbaracfeis,  wiudi 
ought  to  precede  the  exercise  of  spelling,  I  have  appended  to  the  spdIiD|- 
book  an  alphabet,  in  which  the  letters  are  of  considerable  size,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent their  differences  to  the  eye  in  a  more  striking  manner. 

^  These  letters  are  to  be  pasted,  each  separately,  on  stiff  paper,  and  gm 
to  the  child  one  after  the  other.  The  vowels  are  in  red  ink,  to  distingoiiii 
them  from  the  consonants,  and  the  latter  are  not  to  be  taken  in  haiid  until 
the  child  be  perfectly  ^miliar  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  former. 

^  As  soon  as  the  children  shall  have  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  d 
the  letters,  partly  by  having  them  presented  singly,  and  partly  by  comlniiiiig 
them  in  the  spelling  exercises  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  it  will  be  time  Id 
substitute  for  the  above  letters  those  of  the  second  table  appended  to 
my  spelling-book,  on  which  the  printed  German  letter  (given  on  a  smaDff 
scale)  is  accompanied  by  the  vmtten  German,  and  the  printed  Roman  chi- 
racters.  A  syllable  having  been  spelt  for  the  first  time,  by  means  of  dnt 
character  with  which  the  child  is  already  acquainted,  he  is  made  to  lepoit 
it  in  the  two  other  characters,  by  which  means  he  will  soon  be  ^mWifprnA 
vrith  them  likewise. 

''The  principle  on  which  all  these  exercises  have  been  conducted,  fit 
'  that  the  basis  of  every  syllable  is  the  vowel,  to  which  consonants  are  joined 
on,  before  and  after,'  is  to  be  attended  to,  likewise,  in  the  use  of  tbe  ptfte- 
board  letters.  The  vowel  is  to  be  laid  down  first;  and,  according  to  die 
succession  of  syllables  in  the  book,  consonants  are  to  be  added  at  die 
beginning  and  at  the  end,  as,  for  instance :  a,  ap,  pap,  lap,  &c.  Tlie 
exercise  may  be  performed  by  means  of  a  spelling-tablet,  hung  up 
the  wall,  with  a  groove  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom,  in  ^ndiich  llie  UHa 
slide  easily  backwards  and  forwards. 

"  Each  syllable  spelt  in  this  manner  is  to  be  pronounced  by  the  teadMB 
and  repeated  by  the  children,  until  it  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  Ifaar 
minds.  After  this,  the  teacher  asks  for  each  letter  separately,  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  (the  first?  the  third?  &c.;)  and 
lastly,  he  covers  one  syllable  after  the  other  with  his  hand,  and  makes  Ae 
children  spell  it  from  recollection. 

"  It  is  very  essential,  that  the  teacher  should  proceed  slowly  with  these 
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,  and  especially  with  those  at  the  beginning,  and  that  he  should 
never  proceed  to  any  thing  new  berore  the  children  have  attained  a  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  preceding  lessons;  for  all  the  subsequent  iostmetiou  in 
reading  is  to  be  entirely  founded  npon  this  course  of  spdlmg,  by  small  and 
gradual  additions. 

"  When  the  children  begin  to  spell  pretty  easily  upon  this  plan,  the  order 
of  proceeding  may,  occasionally,  be  reversed.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  word 
may  be  spelt  by  beginning  at  the  first  letter,  and  adding  ihe  otiiers  in  the 
order  in  which  they  follow,  the  child  having  to  pronounce  the  whole  ^ain 
after  the  addition  of  each  single  letter;  f,  fe,  fen,  fend,  fende,  fender.  This 
being  done,  one  letter  after  the  other  may  be  taken  away,  the  child  ^ain 
pronouncing  tt^her  those  that  remain  each  time;  and  the  same  exercises 
may  be  repeated  untii  tlie  children  are  able  to  spell  the  word,  without  the  aid 
of  visible  letters,  mentally.  In  the  sime  manner  tlie  word  may  be  began  at 
the  end,  thus :  r,  er,  der,  nder,  ender,  t?nder. 

"Another  exercise  is  to  divide  the  word  into  syllables,  which  the  children 
axe  to  count,  to  spell,  and  to  pronounce,  first  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand,  and  then  promiscuously  as  the  teacher  points  them  out. 

"  A  great  advantage  is  lo  be  gained  for  the  instruction  of  a  large  number  of 
children  in  public  schools,  by  accustoming  the  children,  from  the  very  begiu- 
□ing,  to  pronounce  simultaneously  whatever  sound  may  have  been  repeated  or' 
pointed  out  to  them  by  the  teacher,  so  that  all  their  voices  together  shall  pro-  ' 
duce  but  one  sound.  By  doing  this  in  a  stated  measure,  a  laige  class  ii 
earned  on  with  the  same  ease  as  a  single  pupil,  and  (heeSecl  produced  upoa 
file  senses  of  the  children  is  lar  more  powerful. 

"  The  enercises  before  mentioned  being  gone  through  on  the  spelling-tahlel, 
or  otherwise,  with  the  pasteboard   letters,  the  book  itself  is  to  be  put  into  the    , 
(diild's  hands  as  his  first  reading-book,  and  he  is  to  continue  in  it  till  he  has'  J 
attained  perfect  f^ility  in  reading  all  the  exercises." 

The  idea  of  such  a  reading-book  is,  notwithstanding  Pes- 
talozzi's  recommendation,  most  »wpeataIozzian.     Nothing  cau 
be  more  deadening  to  the  mind  than  to  read  over  and  over 
again  long  columns  of  unconnected  words,  and  partly  even 
unmeaning  syllables.     As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
apelling-leaaons  may  be   turned   to  account  as   intellectual 
exercises,  at  that  period  of  instruction,  at  which  the  know- 
ledge of  the  sound  is  to  be  combined  with  that  of  the  written 
character,  we  subjoin  the  following  sentences,  produced  by  a   i 
little  boy  five  years  old,  under  the  disadvantage  of  solitary  I 
inatruction,   on  such  words  of  the  series   "one  consonant  ■ 
H^  before  at,"  as  he  could  think  of  at  the  time.     They  are  an 
^m  exact  copy  from  his  writing-book,  without  any  alteration : 
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A  bat  is  a  thing  to  hit  balls  up  in  the  air. 

A  bat  is  an  animal  with  wings. 

A  cat  is  an  animal  to  catch  mice. 

I  Vikefat  as  well  as  lean. 

I  have  an  old  haty  and  a  new  hat. 

There  is  a  mat  in  every  house. 

I  pat  Georgy's  back. 

Georgy  gives  me  tit  for  tat, 

I  sat  down  in  the  chair  yesterday. 

A  rat  is  an  animal  that  runs  in  old  cupboards. 

A  gnat  is  an  insect  that  stings  one. 

All  these  sentences  are,  strictly  speakings  original  compo- 
sition,  without  the  aid  of  any  leading-strings,  as  indeed  the 
infantine  character  of  some  of  them  clearly  evinces. 

Considering  the  difficulties  in  which  the  instruction  in 
spelling  is  involved,  it  will  probably  not  be  ungrateful  to  opr 
readers  to  learn  that  we  contemplate,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
the  publication  of  a  manual  of  spelling,  the  object  of  which 
will  be  to  afford  to  the  teacher  an  easy  survey  of  the  materials 
of  the  English  language,  when  viewed  with  reference  to  sound, 
by  enumerating  the  leading  sounds  and  articulations  (vowels 
and  consonants),  with  their  different  modes  of  expressicm  by 
written  characters,  and  exhibiting  their  different  coml»- 
nations  in  sets  of  progressive  exercises.  Of  these,  howevet, 
the  general  conditions  only  should  be  given  to  the  childr^ 
and  they  left  to  find  out,  for  themselves,  the  diiSerent  combi- 
nations of  each  series  which  appear  as  words  in  the  "Rngljftti 
language.  To  illustrate  this  by  an  example,  suppose  the 
intended  exercise  to  consist  in  putting  one  consonant  afta 
the  vowel-sound  <B,  as  it  is  in  egg.  The  spelling-book  would 
furnish  the  teacher  with  a  list  of  the  different  modes  in  which 
that  sound  is  represented  in  the  English  language,  with  an 
example  to  each ;  thus: 

A  as  for  example  in  a  man 

A — E  -        -        -        -        babe. 

E  ....  bed. 
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Ai  as  for  example  in  foil. 

Ay  -        -        «        -  pr«y. 

Ao  -         -        -        -        gaol. 

Ea  -        -        -        -  wear. 

Ei         -         -        -         -        -        veil. 

Eigh  -        -        -        -  weight. 

Ey  -        -        -        .        they. 

Aie  -        -        -        .  slaie. 

Independently  of  this  general  survey  of  the  different  repre- 
sentations of  the  sound  (B,  the  spelling-book  would  contain, 
among  others,  a  complete  list  of  the  combinations  of  this  sound 
with  one  subsequent  consonant,  marking  the  different  accep- 
tations of  each  term. 

AIM.  Shooters  aim  at  birds. 

Bad  shooters  miss  their  aim. 

EGG.  The  chicken  creeps  out  of  the  egg. 

ACHE    7 

I    My  teeth  acAe,  or  ttAe,  sometimes. 

The  ear-acAe  is  more  painful  than  the  tooth-acAe. 
AID.  Aid  one  another. 

A  good  book  is  an  aid  to  the  learner. 

'       J   I  atey  or  eat,  very  little  yesterday. 

EIGHT.      Twice  four  make  eight. 
AIT.  An  ait  is  much  smaller  than  an  island. 

EIGHTH.  Two  is  the  eighth  part  of  sixteen. 
APE.  The  ape  is  a  curious  animal. 

Boys  like  to  ape  men. 
ERE.  Ere  shall  the  heavens  pass  away,  than  the 

righteous  perish. 
AIR.  Fresh  air  is  essential  to  health. 

The  servant  was  told  to  air  the  sheets. 

What  a  strange  air  he  puts  on. 
HEIR.         The  son  is  his  father's  heir. 
EYRE.        The  matter  was  decided  in  a  court  of  eyre, 
AYR.  The  Ayr  is  a  river  in  Scotland. 

Ayr  is  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  river  Ayr. 
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ELL.  All  ell  is  one  yard  and  a  quarter  long. 

AIL.  No  one  knows  what  hk  ail  is. 

What  should  ail  him? 
ALE.  Ale  is  made  of  matt. 

ACE.  The  unit  on  cards  or  dice  is  called  tlie  ace. 

This  list,  of  course,  is  not  intended  for  the  children,  but  for 

the  teacher;  whose  business  it  is  to  elicit  from  the  children, 

I  by  questions,  such  words  of  tlie  series,  as  they  can  think  of; 

r  and  having  ascertained  what  meaning  the  children  connect 

I  witli  each  word,  to  teach  them  the  mode  of  writing  it.    Thus, 

,  suppose  the  children  were  in  succession  to  name,  and,  by 

I  sentences  of  their  own,  to  explain  the  following  words ;  ale, 

air,  ape,  ate,  eight,  ache,  egg;  the  teacher  might  write  them 

on  the  lesson-board  in  this  manner : 


EIGH  -  T        E  -  GG- 


or,  he  might  write  them,  at  first,  promiscuously,  and  ask  the 
children,  in  each  word,  by  what  signs  the  sound  C  is  repre- 
sented, and  what  signs  are  expressive  of  the  consonaat 
after  it. 

The  same  exercises  should  from  time  to  time  be  reversed, 
by  taking  some  consonant,  and  asking  for  a  list  of  the  dif- 
ferent words  formed  by  putting  a  vowel  before  it.  Taking, 
for  instance,  the  consonant  31,  the  following  series  would 
present  itself:  are,  or,  oar,  ore,  air,  ere,  atb,  heib, 

EYEE,  EAR,  ERR,  IRE,  OUR,  HOUR,  &C.  &C. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  farther  details,  as  the  above 
is  sufficient  to  show  in  what  manner  the  relation  between 
sound  and  written  character  is  to  be  illustrated.  For  these 
exercises  our  manual  will  provide  the  teacher  with  tables, 
comprehending  all  the  monosyllables  of  the  English  language; 
and,  in  a  second  part,  a  regular  survey  of  the  leading  termi- 
nations  of   dissyllabic,   trisyllabic,   and    other   polysyllabic 
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words^  as  well  as  of  the*  significant  syllables  used  in  the  for- 
mation of  derivatiyes  and  compounds.  ' 

As  an  appendix  to  this  manual  of  spellings  a  reading-book 
might  be  composed^  containing  at  first  short  sentences,  and 
afterwards  larger  pieces,  in  which,  after  some  time,  part  of 
the  letters,  and  at  last  whole  syllables  and  words,  should  be 
omitted,  so  as  to  exercise  the  child's  ingenuity  in  supplying 
them.  A  reading-book  of  this  description  would  contribute 
very  much  to  render  the  tedious  opemtion  of  learning  to  read, 
both  more  rapid,  and  more  interesting;  but  to  make  it  suc- 
cessful, the  reading  pieces  should  not  be  selected  at  random, 
but  with  great  care,  and  the  omissions  likewise  should  be 
introduced  upon  a  systematic  plan,  corresponding  in  its 
progress  with  the  arrangement  of  the  exercises  in  the  manual 
of  spelling. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  mode 
of  teaching  writing.  Pestalozzi,  in  the  abstract  before  us, 
distinguishes  two  stages : 

^Hie  first  when  the  child  is  to  learn  the  formation  and  combination  of 
letters  with  the  pencil  merely;  and  the  second  when  he  is  to  practise  his  hand 
in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

^  In  the  first  course  of  writing  the  letters  are  to  be  laid  before  the  child 
aooording  to  the  precise  measure  of  their  proportions ;  and  I  have  got  a  set 
of  copks  engraved,  which,  following  the  successive  steps  of  my  method,  will 
almost  of  itself  form  a  sufficient  guide  for  the  child  in  the  practice  of  writing. 
It  has  the  following  advantages : 

^  1.  The  child  is  kept  a  sufficient  time  to  the  drawing  of  the  elementaiy  or 
fimdamcntal  lines  of  which  the  different  letters  are  composed. 

^  2.  These  elementary  lines  are  put  together  according  to  a  gradual 
progress,  in  which  the  most  difficult  letters  are  placed  at  the  end,  and  their 
formation  is  moreover  facilitated  by  the  previous  practice  of  less  difficult  com- 
binations, to  which  even  the  most  complicated  characters  contain  only  slight 
additions. 

*  3.  The  exercise  of  combining  different  letters  with  each  other  is  intro- 
duced fiom  the  very  moment  when  the  child  is  able  to  draw  one  correctiy, 
and  11  calculated  upon  the  progress  in  the  formation  of>  single  letters,  so  as 
nfBver  to  include  any  but  those  which  have  become  individually  easy  and 
femiliar. 

^  4.  The  book  admits  of  being  cut  up  in  single  lines,  so  that  the  child  may 
place  the  copy  immediately  over  the  line  in  which  he  intends  writing. 

R 
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**  In  this  manner  the  child  learns  to  write  with  ease  and  perfectkm  in  the 
first  course,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  in  the  second,  is  to  teach  him  the 
use  of  the  pen.  This  is  to  be  done  by  the  same  gradual  progress  which  was 
followed  on  the  slate;  the  letters  are  to  be  drawn  with  the  pen  on  the  same 
enlarged  scale  which  was  adopted  for  the  first  attempt  with  the  pencil,  and  to 
be  diminished,  gradually,  to  the  usual  size" 

We  do  not  think  this  mode  of  proceeding  exactly  the  most 
desirable.  The  process  of  copjdng  will,  mider  all  circom- 
stances,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  ingenious  contrivances, 
always  remain  tedious.  We  have  found  it  far  preferable  to 
give  the  child,  in  the  first  instance,  a  short  word  written  on 
his  slate  in  large  printed  characters,  for  instance 

FAT, 

and  after  this  to  place  in  a  line  underneath  the  leading  points 
of  the  different  letters,  one  by  one,  thus : 


leaving  the  child  to  fill  up  the  intervening  lines.  This  exer- 
cise, carried  through  a  few  of  the  earlier  spelling  series,  in 
which  each  additional  word  contains  only  one  new  letter, 
soon  familiarizes  the  child  with  the  forms  of  the  different 

• 

letters,'  so  that  after  some  time  he  may  be  left  to  put  the  dots 
for  himself:  and  lastly,  to  form  the  characters  without  dots. 
After  this  introduction  to  the  art  of  writing,  which  we  have 
also  found  the  most  efficient  mode  of  teaching  reading,  we 
have  never  experienced  the  least  difficulty  in  superadding  the 
use  of  the  written  character,  or  inducing  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  small  printed  type.  We  need  only  add,  that 
the  above  exercise  in  the  formation  of  letters,  is  not  the  only 
one  in  which  the  child  should,  at  this  period  of  instruction, 
be  called  upon  to  draw  lines  between  given  dots,  to  measure 
and  compare  their  distances,  proportions,  relative  positions, 
&c.,  and  we  agree  in  this  respect  fully  with  our  author  in 
contending  that 

"  the  art  of  writing,  to  be  taught  consistently  with  nature,  ought  to  be  treated 
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as  subordinate  to  that  of  drawing,  and  to  all  its  preparatory  acquirements, 
especially  the  art  of  measuring. 

*'  Writing  is  no  more,  nay  even  less,  than  drawing,  to  be  taught  without 
a  previous  proficiency  in  the  measuring  of  lines;  for,  in  the  first  instance, 
writing  itself  is  a  sort  of  linear  drawing,  and  that  of  stated  forms,  fix)m  which 
no  arbitrary  or  fancifiil  deviation  is  permitted;  and,  secondly,  the  practice  of 
writing,  when  acquired  previously  to,  and  independently  o^  drawing,  spoils 
the  hand  and  mars  its  freedom,  by  confining  it  to  a  few  peculiar  forms  on 
a  contracted  scale,  instead  of  cultivating  in  it  a  general  ability  for  all  forms. 
Another  reason,  why  drawing  ought  to  be  taught  before  writing,  is,  that  by 
the  previous  acquirement  of  drawing  the  formation  of  the  letters  is  greatly 
fecilitated,  and  all  that  time  is  saved  which  children  generally  spend  in  cor- 
recting bad  habits,  contracted  by  a  long  practice  of  bad  writing,  and  substi- 
tuting a  good  hand  for  the  misshaped  and  incorrect  characters  to  which  they 
have  been  for  years  accustomed.  But  of  all  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged 
on  this  subject,  the  most  important  is,  that  the  child  should  learn  to  do  every 
thing  in  perfection  fix)m  its  beginning,  which  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  in 
writing  unless  this  acquirement  be  built  upon  an  elementary  course  of  drawing. 
We  cannot  expect,  indeed,  that  the  child  should  evince  energy  and  perse- 
verance in  attaining  that  perfection,  which  he  ought  to  learn,  at  an  early  period, 
to  consider  as  the  standard  of  all  that  he  does,  unless  we  exercise  his  powers 
upon  tasks,  the  correct  and  perfect  accomplishment  of  which  is  possible, 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  capacity. 

"  Writing  as  well  as  drawing  ought  to  be  practised  at  first  on  the  slate ;  for 
the  child  learns  to  handle  the  pencil  neatly  and  correctly  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  the  pen.  The  use  of  the  slate  has,  moreover,  this  advantage,  that 
whatever  may  be  v^nrong,  can  easily  be  effaced  and  corrected,  whereas  on  the 
paper,  where  this  is  impossible,  one  ill-shaped  letter  generally  leads  to  another. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  looking  over  the  pages  of  a  copybook  we  find  so  firequently 
lines,  in  which  a  regular  progression  of  bad  writing  can  be  traced  firom  the 
beginning  to  the  end. 

'^  Another  and  a  very  essential  advantage  seems  to  me  to  be  this :  that  on 
the  slate  the  child  effaces  even  that  which  is  well  done  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson.  The  importance  of  this  point  will  be  felt  when  we  consider  the  great 
value  of  modesty,  and  the  immense  injury  which  the  child  suffers,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  firom  being  led  or  permitted  to  make  the  work  of  his  hands  an 
object  of  vain  display." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Method  of  Teaching  the  Mother-tongue — Pestalozzian  Crrammar, 


It  will  be  recollected,  from  what  was  stated  in  the  twenty- 
second  chapter,  that  Pestalozzi  took  rather  a  comprehensiye 
view  of  the  subject  which  is  now  coming  under  consideratioD. 
But  although  in  his  general  outline  of  education  he  included 
in  it  almost  the  whole  range  of  knowledge,  his  practical 
illustrations  do  not  embrace  much  more  than  that  part  of  it, 
which  would,  by  the  common  consent  of  all,  be  classed  under 
the  head  "  language."  They  are  appropriately  introduoed 
by  a  few  remarks  on  the  original  purpose  of  language,  and 
the  object  to  be  attained  by  it  in  education,  which  deserve  to 
be  transcribed,  if  it  were  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  uige 
the  importance  of  a  branch  of  instruction  which  has  beei 
too  much  neglected. 

"  The  gift  of  speech  was  imparted  to  man  by  the  Creator,  as  the  means  of 
elevating  himself  above  the  blindness  of  his  sensual  nature,  and  for  sucoeasiTe 
generations  it  has  been  subservient  to  the  development  of  his  nobler  poweis 
and  faculties.  The  teacher  is  to  use  language  in  the  same  manner  fiyr  dK 
education  of  his  pupil,  as  Providence  has  used,  and  is  still  using  it  for  the 
education  of  the  human  race.  Through  language  the  child  is  to  be  railed 
above  the  mere  perception  of  the  senses,  above  the  mere  animal  impulse  of 
appetite,  and  led  to  the  consciousness  of  an  immortal  soul  within  himsdt 
The  general  experience  that  the  results  of  man's  moral  and  intellectual  life  «e 
so  utterly  inadequate  to  the  native  energy  and  the  comprehensive  varie^  of  kis 
mental  constitution,  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  circumstance^  that, 
when  left  to  himself,  that  is  to  say  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  blindness,  man 
pursues  the  course  of  his  own  education  in  a  circuitous  road,  on  which  his 
observation  cannot  but  be  partial,  and  his  progress  slow.  It  is  only  from 
time  to  time,  that,  in  looking  behind  hun,  he  can  perceive,  too  late  for  himaeU^ 
the  direct  road  which  he  has  missed.     But  whilst  nature  has  left  mnn  to  this 
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freedom,  she  has  given  him,  in  language,  the  means  of  making  the  experience 
of  past  ages  available,  in  every  age,  for  the  guidance  of  the  generations  to 
come.  It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  trace  out  for  his  pupil  that  direct  road, 
by  which  he  may  ensure  to  him,  both  a  rapid  progress  and  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  things." 

The  course  of  nature  in  the  development  of  language  is 
farther  pursued  by  Pestalozzi  in  the  following  manner : 

"  Language  begins  from  the  formation  of  sound,  and  proceeds  from  this  to 
the  creation  of  the  word,  and  to  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  Nature  has 
employed  centuries  to  develop  the  powei*  of  speech  in  our  species;  whilst  it  is 
but  the  work  of  a  few  months  for  the  child  to  acquire  the  results  of  that  de- 
velopment. And  yet,  in  teaching  the  child  language,  we  ought  to  follow  the 
same  course  which  nature  took.  Nature  undoubtedly  began  with  intuition. 
The  first  simple  sound  by  which  man  attempted  to  communicate  the  impres- 
sion produced  upon  him  by  some  object,  was  the  expression  of  an  intuition. 
The  language  of  man  was  for  a  long  period  no  more  than  an  imitation  with 
his  voice,  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  sounds  of  nature,  accompanied  by 
pantomime.  The  pantomime  led  to  hierogl)rphics,  and  the  sound  to  the 
word ;  still  language  was  a  mere  designation  of  single  objects  by  unconnected 
names.  This  state  of  language  is  beautiftiUy  expressed  in  Gen.  ii.  19  and  20: 
**  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and 
every  fowl  of  the  air;  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would 
call  them;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the 
name  thereof.  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field." 

"  From  this  point  language  gradually  advanced :  man  began  to  observe  the 
characteristic  features  of  those  objects  to  which  he  had  given  names,  and  to 
form  words  to  designate  their  proportions,  their  actions,  their  powers.  It  was 
not  until  a  much  later  period  that  he  invented  the  art  of  modifying  one  and 
the  same  word  according  to  number,  time,  and  so  on.'' 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  our  author  has,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  betrayed  too  much  attention  to  the  external 
facts  of  the  case,  and,  consequently,  fallen  into  errors  which 
obstructed  his  progi^ess,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  considering 
the  experimental  character  of  his  pursuits.  Above  all,  the 
passage  from  Genesis  seems,  in  every  respect  ill  chosen  to 
support  the  supposition  that  the  language  of  man  arose  from 
'*an  imitation  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  sounds  of 
nature."  When  we  consider  that  man  was  made  a  living 
soul,  after  the  image  of  the  Creator,  which  image  he  had  not 
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yet  lost  at  the  period  alluded  to ;  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  con- 
ceive that  he  should  have  been  reduced  to  become  the  ape  of 
creation,  in  the  expression  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 
How  much  more  consistent  with  his  then  condition  is  it  to 
suppose  that  .there  was  in  his  bosom  a  living  voice,  inspiring 
his  mind  with  the  ideal  conception  of  that  universe  which 
was,  as  a  reality,  displayed  before  his  eyes,  and  that  the 
impulse  of  that  voice,  moving  his  organs  of  speech  to  out- 
ward utterance,  was  the  originator  and  regulator  of  his  lan- 
guage. We  must  not  forget  that  the  language  of  man,  which 
is  the  expression  of  his  being,  must  have  been  strangely 
affected  by  two  subsequent  events ;  the  fall,  which  completely 
altered  his  internal  state,  as  well  as  his  outward  position  in 
the  world,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  which  put 
a  stop  to  the  universal  validity  of  the  existing  signs  of  com- 
munication. Language,  as  it  has  since  been,  though  it  must  of 
necessity  bear  some  traces  of  its  origin  and  primitive  condi- 
tion, cannot  afford  conclusive  evidence  as  to  its  first  creati<Hi, 
at  a  time  when  man  himself  was  in  an  essentially  different 
state.  As  regards  the  character  of  the  names  first  given  to 
the  different  objects  in  nature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  expressive  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
those  objects,  as  manifested  to  man  in  their  appearance  and 
their  various  motions.  It  was  only  to  the  living  creatmes 
that  Adam  gave  names,  and  to  them  only  when  they  were 
brought  before  him,  that  is  to  say,  when  their  nature  was 
displayed  before  him  in  action.  The  immoveable,  i.  e.  appa- 
rently lifeless  object,  would  have  presented  no  inducement 
for  language,  which,  in  its  first  origin,  can  only  be  the  result 
of  a  motion  or  action  outwardly  witnessed,  or  of  an  emotion, 
or  wish  for  action,  inwardly  felt.  The  first  bursting  forth  of 
the  faculty  of  speech,  is,  therefore,  a  sentence,  though  it  may 
be  a  sentence  consisting  of  one  word  only,  subject  and  attri- 
bute being  as  it  were  involved  in  one  intuition,  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  one  sound.  Thus,  hearing  the  lion's  voice,  man 
would  exclaim — "roars;"  he  sees  the  hare,  and  calls— 
"  runs ;"  he  perceives  the  bird,  and  says — "  flies/'     The  nuDt 
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objects  come  again  before  him  with  different  actions,  in  dif- 
ferent positions;  and  the  joint  idea,  gradually  formed,  of  the 
whole  being,  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  noun,  which,  never- 
theless, is  often  exclusively  derived  from  the  name  of  that 
striking  action,  by  which  the  object  first  excited  his  atten- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  new  objects  come  before  him  in 
the  same  position,  with  the  same  action ;  the  same  exclama- 
tion repeated,  becomes  the  abstract  name  of  that  position  or 
action,  i.  e.  a  verb.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  all  primitive  lan- 
guages verbs  are  generally  the  roots,  and  nouns  the  deriva- 
tives ;  and  that  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  verb  is  not  the 
infinitive,  but  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action,  or  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  verb  was  created,  either  the 
third  person  singular  indicative  present,  or  the  second  person 
singular  imperative  present.  Thus  it  appears,  that,  contrary 
to  Pestalozzi's  supposition,  the  modifications  of  number,  time, 
and  so  on,  are  coeval  with  the  creation  of  the  word  itself. 
The  fact  is  clear ;  when  a  verb  is  created,  it  is  in  consequence 
of  a  certain  feeling  or  perception,  which,  as  it  stands  mo- 
dified by  number,  time,  &c.  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
person  who  creates  the  word,  must  inevitably  impart  the 
character  of  that  modification  to  the  term  designated  to 
express  it.  Suppose  a  savage  wishes  his  companion  to  stop ; 
the  *feeling  which  dictates  a  corresponding  word  to  the  organs 
of  his  voice,  evidently  involves  the  ideas  of  imperative,  of 
present,  of  singular,  of  the  person  addressed,  and  the  word, 
whatever  it  be,  will  not  be  the  expression  of  the  abstract  idea 
of  stopping,  but  will,  of  necessity,  imply  all  the  accessory 
ideas  with  which  the  act  of  stopping  first  presents  itself  to 
the  mind.  In  the  same  manner  if  he  behold  his  companion 
at  a  distance,  and  call  out  to  him  "  come ;"  or  if  he  present 
to  him  fruit,  and  add  "  take,"  it  is  obvious  that  in  all  such 
cases  the  expression  used  is  not  the  drawling  infinitive,  but  that 
short  and  strongly  accented  modification,  the  imperative. 

The  erroneous  views  which  Pestalozzi  took  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  language,  betrayed  him  in  practice  into 
the  mistake  of  deferring  the  formation  of  the  sentence,  which 
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is  the  very  life  of  language,  and  ought  to  be  the  starting 
point  of  instruction,  until  a  variety  of  exercises  had  been 
gone  through  with  unconnected  words.  This  is  the  more 
surprising,  as  it  appears  from  the  specimens  he  has  given, 
that  the  end  he  had  in  view  would  have  been  much  more 
easily  and  much  better  answered,  if  he  had  at  once  put  than 
into  the  form  of  a  sentence.  The  subjects  of  his  exercises 
were  to  be  taken  from  a  book  of  "pictures  for  the  earhest 
childhood,"  which,  along  with  the  "  Mothers'  Manual,"  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter,  was  intended  to  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  his  method  into  the  nursery. 

^^  Those  pictures/'  he  says,  '^are  selected  with  a  view  to  present  to  the 
child's  mind  all  the  chief  varieties  of  objects  and  their  properties,  so  &r  as 
they  Ml  within  the  reach  of  our  five  senses.  As  to  those  properties  wfaidi 
become  known  to  us  only  by  the  intervention  of  judgment  and  imaginatioo, 
I  exclude  them  from  my  plan  of  instruction  at  this  period.  I  am  aware  that 
many  words  denoting  such  properties  will  necessarily  be  caught  up  by 
children  from  the  conversation  of  others,  which  may  have  the  advantage  of 
setting  their  imaginations  to  work,  and  awakening  their  curiosi^.  For  die 
express  purposes  of  instruction,  however,  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  sudi 
objects  as  are  immediately  perceptible  by  our  senses,  with  a  view  to  bring  Ae 
child  as  early  as  possible  to  a  clear  and  precise  expression,  in  langoage,  of 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  his  observations. 

*^  I  extract  fh)m  the  dictionary  the  names  of  such  objects  as  disting^oish 
themselves  by  any  striking  properties,  the  names  of  which  I  place  along  with 
those  of  the  substantives ;  for  instance : 

"  Acorn — Oval,  green,  brown,  bitter. 

"  Adder — Poisonous,  smooth,  slippery. 

"  Ale — Strong,  bitter,  brown,  sparkling. 

"  Almond — ^Brown,  sweet,  pointed,  rough. 

"  Amber — Yellow,  transparent,  bright." 

We  have  preserved  in  the  translation  the  alphabetical  order 
on  which  Pestalozzi's  selection  is  founded:  at  the  same  time 
it  is  obvious  that  the  nature  of  the  objects  would  have  sug- 
gested a  much  more  instructive  arrangement.  It  ought 
further  to  be  observed,  that  the  operation  of  enumerating  the 
different  properties  of  given  objects  is  far  more  difficult  than 
that  of  finding  objects  possessing  a  given  property,  which 
Pestalozzi  introduces  next  in  order. 
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"I  afterwards  invert  this  exercise,  by  selecting  adjectives  expressive  of 
striking  properties  perceptible  by  our  senses,  and  place  by  the  side  of  them 
the  names  of  objects  to  which  they  belong ;  for  instance : 

**  Round — Ball,  plate,  moon,  sun. 

"  Light — Feather,  down,  air. 

"  Heavy — Gold,  lead,  oak. 

"  Warm — Fire,  summer-days,  tea. 

"  High — ^Towers,  mountains,  trees. 

"  Deep — Sea,  lakes,  pits,  mines. 

"  Soft — Butter,  wax,  snow. 

"  Elastic — Steel-springs,  whalebone,  strings. 

^  It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  make  these  tables  complete,  so  as  to 
preclude  the  child  from  an  opportunity  of  discovering  some  things  of  himself. 
A  few  instances  in  each  case  are  sufficient,  and  the  teacher  may  immediately 
proceed  to  the  question :  *  What  else  do  you  know  that  is  round,  or  light,'  8cc. 
The  children  generally  find  new  examples  within  the  sphere  of  their  own 
experience,  and  very  frequently  such  as  the  teacher  would  never  have  thought 
of;  and  being  repeatedly  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  their  knowledge, 
they  acquire  a  facility  and  distinctness  of  expression,  which  no  Socratic  con- 
versations, unless  conducted  with  an  hundredfold  degree  of  skill  and  labour, 
can  ever  produce." 

It  is  diflScult  to  understand  how  Pestalozzi  could  imagine 
that  these  exercises  w^ere  rendered  more  elementary,  that  is  to 
say,  easier,  by  the  apparent  omission  of  the  v\rord  "is;"  appa- 
rent, we  say,  because  his  question,  "  What  else  do  you  know 
that  is  round?"  necessarily  includes  that  word,  and  because, 
if  the  child  be  called  upon,  as  he  ought,  to  connect  the  name 
of  each  object  that  occurs  to  him,  with  that  of  the  property 
on  which  the  exercise  turns,  the  easiest  and  most  obvious 
way  to  do  this,  is  the  insertion  of  the  same  word  in  the 
answer,  which  was  used  to  denote  that  connexion  in  the 
question.     It  would  be  most  unnatural  for  the  child  to  say: 

Round: — hat. 

Round : — ^wafer, 

Round : — saucer : 

on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
say, 

A  hat  is  round, 

A  wafer  is  round, 

A  saucer  is  round,  &c. 
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Thus  it  is  clear,  that  instead  of  detaining  the  child  in  the 
enumeration  of  unconnected  words  for  a  period,  which  could 
not  be  short,  if  it  be  considered  that  the  letters  A  and  Z  in 
the  dictionary  formed  the  limits  within  which  the  suitable 
substantives  and  adjectives  were  to  be  selected,  the  teacher 
ought  at  once  to  proceed  to  the  formation  of  sentences,  which 
our  'author  describes  as  the  "determination  of  the  objects, 
their  properties,  and  different  states,  according  to  time  and 
other  relations  in  which  they  are  placed,"  and  proposes  to 
treat  it  in  the  following  manner: 

''  This  leads  to  the  outline  of  a  practical  grammar,  by  the  progressive 
exercises  of  which,  the  child  is  to  be  brought  to  the  ultimate  object  of  in- 
struction, viz.  perfect  clearness  of  ideas.  The  first  step  of  this  instnictkn 
is  to  teach  the  child  to  speak  correctly.  This  is  not  to  be  done,  however, 
by  the  inculcation  of  rules;  but  by  model-sentences,  which  the  mother  is  to 
repeat  to  the  child,  and  make  him  repeat  after  her,  vnth  the  double  view  of 
cultivating  his  organs  of  speech,  and  acquainting  him  with  llie  structure  of 
sentences.  These  two  objects  are  to  be  kept  distinct  throughout,  and  sepa- 
rate exercises  to  be  gone  through  for  their  attainment;  although  the  same 
sentences  may,  in  both  cases,  be  employed.  The  following  are  a  few 
examples : 

"  Papa  is  kind. 
«  The  butterfly  is  pretty. 
"  The  cow  is  tame. 
«  The  fir  is  tall. 

'<  The  child  having  acquired  perfect  ease  in  repeating  these  sentences,  the 
mother  asks:  Who  else  is  kind?  What  else  is  pretty?  and  vice  vend: 
What  else  is  papa?    What  else  is  the  butterfly,  &c. 

^'  The  following  are  a  few  specimens  of  other  exercises  of  the  same  sort: 

"  Who  or  what,  are  what  ? 

"  Tigers  are  ferocious, 
"  Harts  are  swift. 
"  lloots  are  tough. 

"  Who  or  what,  has  what  ? 

"  The  lion  has  strength. 
^'  Man  has  understanding. 
"  The  dog  has  a  fine  scent. 
*^  The  elephant  has  a  trunk. 
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"  Who  or  what,  have  what? 

"  Plants  have  roots. 
*'  Fishes  have  fins. 
"  Birds  have  wings. 
"  Bullocks  have  horns. 

"  Who  wishes  what  ? 

"  The  hungry  wishes  to  eat. 

"  The  creditor  wishes  to  be  paid. 

"  The  prisoner  wishes  to  be  free, 

"Who  tois^  what? 

"  Sensible  people  wish,  what  is  proper. 
"  Foolish  people  wish,  what  they  fency. 
"  Children  wish  to  play. 
"  The  weary  wish  to  rest. 

Who  can  what  ?  (singular.) 

"  The  fish  can  swim. 
"The  bird  can  fly. 
"  The  cat  can  climb. 
"  The  squirrel  can  leap. 
"  The  ox  can  gore. 
"  The  horse  can  kick. 

"  Who  can  what  ?  (plural.) 

"  Tailors  can  stitch. 
"  Donkies  can  carry. 
"  Oxen  can  draw. 
"  Pigs  can  grunt 
"  Men  can  spesdc. 
'^  Dogs  can  bark. 
"  Lions  can  roar. 
"  Larks  can  sing. 

"  Who  or  what  must  what  ?  (singular.) 

"  The  bird  must  eat. 
"  The  fish  must  swim. 
"  The  dog  must  follow. 
"  The  river  must  flow. 
"  Rain  must  ^1. 
"  To-morrow  must  come. 
"  The  weather  must  change 
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"  Who  or  what  must  what  ?  (plural.) 
"  Hailstones  must  fall. 
"  Children  must  obey. 
"  The  conquered  must  submit. 
"  Debtors  must  pay. 
"  The  laws  must  be  obeyed. 
''  In  this  manner  I   continue  these  exercises,  both  in   the   singular  and 
plural,  through  the  whole  round  of  declensions  and  conjugations ;  and,  with 
special  reference  to  the  verb,  I  continue  as  follows : 

^'  First,  1  form  the  simple  connexion  between  the  verb  and  the  object. 

"  Attend  to  the  teacher's  words. 
"  Breathe  through  the  lungs. 
"  Bend  a  tree. 

'^  Bind  a  sheaf,  a  stocking,  &c. 
"  The  next  exercise  adds  a  subject  to  the  verb : 

Attend.  I  attend  to  the  teacher's  words,  to  my  duty,  to  my  wel£u« ;  a 
person  who  attends  to  things  is  attentive,  a  person  who  does  not  attend  to  any 
thing,  or  only  to  a  few  things,  is  inattentive.  I  ought  to  attend  to  mjrself 
more  than  to  any  thing  else. 

"  Breathe.    1  breathe  lightly,  heavily,  quickly,  slowly;  I  breathe  in  air." 

This  part  does  not  admit  of  a  complete  translation,  as  the 
compounds  of  the  German  words  for  "  to  attend''  and  "  to 
breathe,"  are  also  introduced,  and  there  are  not  corresponding 
compounds  in  the  English  language.  The  following  is  a 
parallel  example  of  an  English  verb. 

I  form  a  piece  of  clay  into  a  cube.  I  form  in  my  mind  an 
idea  of  a  horse.  Father,  mother,  and  children,  form  a 
family.  Savages  deform  their  bodies  by  cutting  and  painting 
their  skins,  and  wearing  large  shells,  pebbles,  rings,  &c.  in 
their  noses  and  ears.  Vanity  deforms  the  mind.  I  ought  to 
reform  myself  every  day.  By  cultivation  man  may  transform 
waste  places  into  fruitful  gardens.  The  caterpillar  transforms 
itself  into  a  chrysalis,  and  the  chrysalis  into  a  butterfly. 
Never  promise  what  you  do  not  intend  to  perform.  Never 
propose  to  yourself  more  than  you  are  able  to  perform.  I 
perform  on  the  piano  with  my  fingers.  I  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  my  parents,  to  the  dictates  of  my  conscience.  I 
inform  myself  by  observing  nature.  My  teacher  informs  me 
of  what  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  know.  I  ought  to  inform 
my  parents  of  whatever  fault  I  commit.     I  was  informed  that 
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my  uncle  would  come  to-day,  but  I  find  that  I  was  wmw- 
formed. 

The  next  exercises,  mentioned  by  Pestalozzi,  refer  to  "  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  sentences,"  as  follows : 

"  I  %halL 
"  I  shall  'preserve. 
"  I  shall  preserve  my  health. 

"  I  shall  not  preserve  my  health  by  any  other  means, 
"  After  all  that  I  have  suffered,  I  shall  not  preserve  my  health  by  any  other 
means. 

"  After  all  that  I  have  suffered  in  my  illness  I  shall  not  preserve  my  health 
by  any  other  means  than  temperance, 

"  After  all  that  I  have  suffered  in  my  illness  I  shall  not  preserve  my  health 
by  any  other  means  than  the  greatest  temperance. 

"After  all  that  I  have  suffered  in  my  illness,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
preserve  my  health  by  any  other  means  than  the  greatest  temperance  and 
regularity. 

"£ach  of  these  sentences  is  to  be  carried  through  the  different  persons  of 
the  two  numbers. 

"I  shall  preserve. 
"Thou  shalt  preserve. 
"I  shall  preserve  my  health. 
"Thou  shalt  preserve  thy  health,  &c. 
"The  same  sentences  may  afterwards  be  translated  into  another  tense, 
for  instance : 

"I  have  preserved. 
"Thou  hast  preserved. 
"I  have  preserved  my  health. 
"Thou  hast  preserved  thy  health,  &c. 
"As  these  model-sentences  will,  in  consequence  of  the  various  changes 
which  they  undergo,  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  children,  I 
take  care  to  render  them  a  source  of  instruction  and  improvement;  and,  there- . 
fore,  select  my  subjects  altogether  from  the  sphere  of  juvenile  life." 

In  the  further  pursuit  of  these  *' enlarged    sentences," 
Pestalozzi  proposes  to  elicit  from  the  pupils  descriptionB  or  . 
definitions  of  different  objects  and  actions.     Of  this  kind,  h^ . 
gives  the  following  specimens:  ^  '    'i\ 

"^  bell  is  a  hollow  round  vessel  of  cast  metal,  open  at  the  bottom,  met0S^ 
with  the  brim  bent  outwards:  towards  the  top  it  grows  more  and  mora 
narrow,  approaching  the  oval  shape.  It  is  generally  suspended  fipee .  in'  the 
air,  with  an  iron  tongue  hanging  down  perpendicularly  from  the  centre  of 
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the  top,  which,  when  the  bell  is  made  to  swing  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
strikes  against  the  brim  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  produces  the  sound  which  is 
called  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 

"  To  walky  is  to  move  on,  step  by  step. 

"  To  stand,  is  to  rest  the  body  on  the  legs,  in  a  perpendicular  position. 

'^  To  licy  is  to  rest  the  body  on  the  ground,  on  the  bed,  &c.  in  a  horizontal 
or  nearly  horizontal  position. 

"  To  sit,  is  to  rest  the  body  on  a  chair,  form,  &c.  in  a  position  in  which  it 
forms  two  angles. 

**  To  kneel,  is  to  rest  the  body  on  the  legs  bent  in  an  angle  at  the  knees. 

'^  To  incline,  is  to  let  the  body  down  by  a  slight  bend  of  the  knee,  whidi 
is  often  accompanied  with  a  bow  of  the  head. 

^'  To  bow,  is  to  bring  the  body  from  a  perpendicular  into  a  curvilinear 
position,  by  a  bend  forwards,  beginning  at  the  head. 

^'  To  climb,  is  to  move  up  and  down  a  pole,  tree,  &c.  by  the  aid  of  both 
hands  and  feet. 

'^  To  ride,  is  to  be  carried  on  the  back  of  an  animal,  or  in,  or  on,  a  caniageof 
any  kind. 

"  To  fall,  is  to  come  down  by  the  power  of  gravity. 

"  To  dig,  is  to  cut  out  and  take  up  a  portion  of  earth  with  a  spade,  and  tqro 
it  over  to  another  place.'' 

Some  of  these  definitions,  we  fear,  are  like  those  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  or  like  the  less  learned  ones  on  the  lesson- 
boards  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  a  good 
deal  harder  to  be  understood  than  the  word  which  they  are 
intended  to  explain.  To  render  exercises  of  this  kind  both 
instructive  and  interesting  to  children,  they  ought  to  be 
conceived  in  a  different  manner.  To  analyse,  for  instance, 
the  idea  of  riding,  the  children  should  be  asked:  ''On  what 
do  people  ride?"     The  answer  would  be: 

People  ride  on  horses. 

People  ride  on  ponies. 

People  ride  on  donkies. 

People  ride  on  mules. 

People  ride  on  the  top  of  coaches. 

The  coachman  rides  on  the  box,  &c. 

The  next  question  would  be :  "And  can  you  tell  me  in  what 
people  ride?"    The  children  would  answer : 
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People  ride  in  stages. 
People  ride  in  coaches. 
People  ride  in  carriages. 
People  ride  in  vans. 
People  ride  in  carts. 
People  ride  in  gigs,  &c. 

Then  the  teacher  might  inquire  for  the  difference  between 
riding  on  a  horse,  and  riding  in  a  coach ;  between  riding  in  a 
coach y  and  riding  on  the  top  of  a  coach;  and  again  he  might 
ask,  in  what  all  sorts  of  riding  are  alike  ?  By  such  questions 
as  these,  the  children  would  by  degrees  be  led  to  sum  up  the 
matter  in  the  following  general  facts : 

Riding  is  being  carried. 

The  thing  that  carries  you  may  be  either  an  animal,  or  a 
carriage  built  by  the  hands  of  man. 

If  it  be  an  animal,  the  rider  always  sits  or  stands  on  it. 

If  it  be  a  carriage,  the  rider  may  sit  or  stand  either  in  it 
or  on  it. 

In  the  same  way,  instead  of  letting  things  "  come  down  by 
the  power  of  gravity,"  the  teacher  ought  to  ask : 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  iMing  falling  ? 
What  have  you  seen  falling? 
Answer:  Stones,  balls,  &c. 
Where  was  the  ball  before  it  fell? 
Where  was  it  after  it  fell  ? 
Through  what  did  it  fall? 
What  was  the  cause  of  its  falling  ? 

If  these  questions  be  too  difficult,  it  may  further  be  asked: 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  thing  up  in  the  air  which  did  not 
fall  down? 

Answer:  Birds,  feathers,  clouds,  &c. 

What,  theny  is  the  reason  that  the  bird  does  not  fall  down, 
but  the  stone  does? 

If  the  difficulty  be  still  not  removed,  the  analogous  fact  of 
a  piece  of  wood  swimming  on  the  surface  of  water^  whilst 
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the  stone  sinks  in  it,  may  be  resorted  to  for  illustration^ 
until  the  pupils  clearly  perceive  that  the  rising  and  fidling 
depends  upon  the  comparative  weight  of  different  substances. 
The  idea  of  gravity,  on  the  contrary,  ought  not  to  be  intro- 
duced, except  at  a  far  more  advanced  stage  of  instruction, 
than  that  which  these  sentences  suppose  ;  and  even  then,  the 
word  ought  not  to  come  in  until  the  pupils  have  a  perfectly 
clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  attraction,  on  which 
the  appai'ent  property  called  gravity  is  founded,  and  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  attraction  which,  for  instance,  a 
larger  piece  of  wood  or  cork  exercises  on  a  smaller,  when 
both  are  placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  that  which  the 
borders  of  the  vessel  exercise  upon  both. 

Such  matters,  however,  as  these,  are  in  fact  foreign  tp  the 
subject  of  language;  they  belong  to  those  various  sciences 
which  Pestalozzi  huddled  together  under  that  comprehensive 
head,  ''sound ;"  but  they  and  their  descriptions,  or  definitions, 
ought  to  be  removed  to  those  provinces  of  knowledge,  to 
which  they  respectively  belong. 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  on  this  subject  with  a  specimen 
of  aphoristical  instruction,  which  we  feel  persuaded  would, 
if  carried  into  effect,  prove  to  maturer  pupils  as  interesting 
as  the  conception  is  original  and  happy.  "By  way  of  a 
bequest  to  his  pupils,  to  be  published  after  his  death,"  he 
intended  to  give  *'a  series  of  fragments,  in  which,  under  the 
heads  of  the  most  important  verbs,  he  would  sum  up  the 
experience  of  his  life,  in  reference  to  the  actions,  states,  and 
relations,  which  they  express."  This  idea,  so  truly  charac- 
teristic of  Pestalozzi,  required  however,  to  be  realized,  a  calmer 
close  of  his  career,  than  fell  to  his  lot,  and  the  Nasonian 

"  Tamen  est  laudanda  voluntas." 

applies  to  this  as  to  many  other  vast  projects  of  his  fertik 
genius.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  gives  the  following 
paragraphs  in  illustration  of  his  plan: 


*'  Breathing. 
<<0n  a  breath  hangs  thy  life,  O  man!     When   thou  bceafheat  undi 
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aiid   vengeance,  and  convertest  the  puK  air  of  heaven  into  poison   witliiii 
tity   lungs,   what  else  doest   ^ou,    but   hasten  the  day   when   thou    ihalt 
.    be  breathless,  and  the  oppressed  and  afflicted  shall  be  delivered  fimii  the  fuiy 
of  thine  anger!" 


"  TUliiig. 

"The  earth  was  divided  that  it  might  be  tilled.  Hence  arose  posses- 
sion, the  right  of  which  ought  ever  to  be  subservient  to  its  purpose,  and 
should  never  be  allowed  to  war  against  it.  Sometimes  the  stale  grants  to  the 
possessor,  or  assumes  fur  itself,  as  possessor,  privileges  contrary  to  that  purpose ; 
in  which  case  the  multitude,  whoite  rights  are  curtailed,  are  by  degrees 
driven  to  a  stale  of  feeling  subversive  of  social  order.  Hiis  evil,  when  it 
has  once  taken   place,   can  only  be  remedied  by  a  return  on  the  part   of 

tlhe  monopolizing  possessor,  lo  the  hmits  of  that  puqwuse  ibr  which  God  fir^t 
gave  the  earth  lo  man  as  his  inheritance,  and  divided  it  among  the  femilies  of 
the  children  of  men." 
"  Kipretsiiig. 
"It  grieves  thee  that  thou  art  not  always  at  liberty  to  eipret$  thyself  as 
strongly  as  thou  wishesC.  Rejoice  rather  Ihat  tbou  art  repreised  now  and 
(hen,  and  obliged,  in  spite  of  thyself,  to  be  wise." 

Bat  although  Pestalozzi  liad  not  himself  an  opportunity 
of  executing  this  plan  on  as  comprehensive  a  scale  as  he 
contemplated,  and  thus  forming  one  of  the  most  unique 
books,  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia  of  practical  life ;  we  are  some- 
what indemnified  for  this  loss  by  a  publication  which  has 
recently  appeared  in  Germany,  and  which  came  to  our  hands, 
almost  at  the  moment,  wlien  the  present  chapter  was  going  to 
the  press.  During  that  happy  and  hopeful  period  of  Peatalozzi's 
life,  which  he  spent  with  his  earliest  disciples  in  sketching  out 
and  preparing  lesson-courses  on  the  different  "elementary 
branches,"  he  committed  a  number  of  fragments  connected 
with  the  instruction  of  the  mother-tongue,  to  the  hands  of 
Kruesi,  who  has  since  his  death,  edited  those  of  them  which 
were  intended  to  form  part  of  his  "bequest  to  his  pupils," 
under  the  title  "Paternal  Instructions,  in  moral  comments; 
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a  bequest  from  Father  Pestalozzi  to  his  pupils."  The  strain 
in  which  they  run^  as  well  as  the  editor's  filial  yeneration  for 
the  very  idiom  of  Pestalozzi,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
they  have  undergone  no  alteration  beyond  what  the  unfi- 
nished state  of  part  of  them  rendered  absolutely  necessary; 
so  that  some  few  may  appropriately  be  inserted  here  among 
our  Pestalozzian  extracts : 


^^Alnugiving. 
''The  best  alms  is  that  which  enables  the  receiver  to  cease  begging. 


^^  Changing, 

''  Change,  my  child^  change  all  that  thou  doest  and  performest,  until  thou 
have  perfected  it,  and  thou  be  fully  satisfied  with  it.  Change  not  thyself 
however,  like  a  weathercock  with  every  wind ;  but  change  thyself  so  that  thou 
mayest  become  better  and  nobler,  and  that  all  that  thou  doest  may  be  ever 
more  excellent  and  perfect.    No  such  change  will  ever  cause  thee  to  lepe&t'' 


''Baking. 

* 

''  Baking  is,  like  all  cooking,  a  fruit  of  human  civilization.  The  savage 
knows  of  no  preparation  of  his  food ;  he  eats  every  thing  raw,  like  the  brnlei, 
and,  accordingly,  he  eats  it,  like  them,  with  brutal  greediness.  A  wise  diet 
of  meat  and  drink  is  only  possible  when  the  food  is  prepared  by  art,  and  it 
is  then  only  that  man  can  guard  himself  against  the  voracity  of  the  aninal. 
Baking,  therefore,  and  every  other  sort  of  cooking,  is  a  &r  more  important 
business  than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight.  It  procures  to  us  the  most 
wholesome  of  all  nutriments;  that  bread  which,  as  a  common  necessary  of 
life,  we  daily  ask  of  God,  in  the  most  sublime  of  all  prayers." 


,  "  Bathing. 

"By  bathing  we  cleanse  ourselves  from  bodily  impurities;  the  impuritie 
of  the  soul,  however,  are  not  removed  either  by  common   or  by 
crated  water,  but  only  by  a  renovation  of  mind  in  ^th  and  Icfve." 
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''  Quaking, 

''The  most  violent  quaking,  which  causes  houses  and  cities  to  &11  in  ruins, 
and  which  shakes  even  the  foundations  of  the  mountains,  is  that  terrible 
convulsion  of  nature  which  we  call  an  earthquake;  but  infinitely  more 
terrible  is  the  secret  quaking  of  a  guilt-laden  soul,  at  the  prospect  of  the 
inevitable  discover^  and  punishment  of  its  crimes." 


"  ^^  Beginning. 

"The  beginning  of  every  thing  precedes  its  existence  and  its  continuation. 
The  first  day  of  creation  was  the  beginning  of  the  wwld.  From  the  beginning 
God  has  set  forth  his  almighty  power,  his  wisdom,  and  goodness,  in  all  that  he 
has  made.  From  the  beginning,  the  hand  of  his  providence  has  ordained  the 
destinies  of  mankind ;  it  has  ordained  thy  destiny  also,  my  child.  Rejoice, 
therefore,  and  put  thy  trust  in  him,  who  is,  and  was,  and  shall  be,  the  ever- 
lasting God.'' 


^^  Bowing  and  Bending. 

"Man,  the  only  creature  that  carries  his  head  so  erect,  should  he  never  bow 
it?  Verily,  he  does!  For  God  has  deeply  impressed  upon  his  heart  the 
feeling  of  his  weakness,  and  a  reverential  awe  for  all  that  is  great  and  lofty. 
His  head  is  involuntarily  bowed  down  under  die  oppressive  consciousness  of 
his  guilt.  His  eye  sinks  in  gratitude  before  the  saver  of  his  life,  his  wife,  his 
child.  Verily,  verily,  it  was  no  art  that  bent  the  knee  of  the  first  man  who 
prostrated  himself  in  the  dust  at  the  sight  of  the  rising  sun.  It  was  God 
within  ,him,  who  thus  laid  him  low ;  and  he  rose  more  humanized  in  his 
feelings  than  if  he  had  proudly  &ced  its  bright  beam.  But  the  work  of  God 
is  defiled  in  the  bowings  and  bendings  of  hypocrisy,  by  which  human 
nature  is  as  much  degraded  as  it  is  elevated  and  ennobled  by  pious  adoration, 
lowly  modesty,  and  kneeling  gratitude.'' 


^*  Blossoming. 

"Youth,  thou  season  of  blossoms,  how  £ur  art  thou!  But,  remember,  tiiat 
thy  charms  are  destined  quickly  to  pass  away.  Thou  canst  not  ripen,  unless 
they  vanish.  Therefore,  value  thou  the  lasting  firuits  of  life  above  the  iieetiDg 
beauty  of  its  blossoms.'' 


^^  Thanking, 
"Good  men  and  good  things,  my  child,  cause  joy  to  the  man  of  pure 
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heart,  even  though  he  derive  no  benefit  from  them ;  but  when  he  is  benefited 
by  them,  his  joy  is  increa^.  He  then  seeks  the  author  of  all  goodness  and 
of  all  joy ;  and  when  he  has  found  hun,  his  voice  is  drowned  in  the  over- 
flowing of  his  feelings.  Tears  glisten  in  his  eyes.  These,  my  child,  are  die 
thanks  of  the  heart,  which  elevate  and  ennoble  die  souL  Whoever  thanks 
not  God,  deserves  not  to  be  called  man ;  and  whoever  thanks  not  his  fidknr 
men,  is  unworthy  of  all  the  good  which  God  bestows  upon  him  through  the 
hand  of  man. 


''Thinking. 

^'Thinking  leads  man  to  knowledge.  He  may  see  and  hear,  and  read  and 
learn  whatever  he  please,  and  as  much  as  he  please :  he  will  never  know  any 
of  it,  except  that  which  he  has  thought  over,  that  which  by  thinking  be  has 
made  the  property  of  his  mind.  Is  it  then  saying  too  much,  if  I  say,  that 
man,  by  thinking  only,  becomes  truly  man.  Take  away  thought  from  man's 
life,  and  what  remains  V* 


"  Threatening, 

''  It  is  a  misfortime  if  one  man  threaten  another.    Either  he  is  corrupt  who 
does  it,  or  he  who  requires  it." 

''Failing. 
''All  men  fail,  and  manifold  are  their  fidlings.    Nothing  is  perfect  under  the 
sun.    But  unless  a  man  despise  himself,  he  will  not  think  lighdy  of  any  of 
his  failings.'^ 


"Refining. 

^'Man  wishes  to  have  things  not  only  good,  but  shining;  therefore  is  there 
so  much  refining  in  the  world.  Silver,  gold,  and  steel,  are  polished;  the 
finest  silk,  the  softest  wool,  the  clearest  cotton,  the  mellowest  tints,  the  most 
exquisite  firagrancies,  the  most  delicate  sounds,  the  most  delicious  spices  and 
the  most  luxurious  pillows  are  preferred.  But  where  human  nature  has 
attained  the  greatest  refinement  of  sense,  a  man  of  nerve  is  hardly  to  be  finmd. 
The  highest  degree  of  this  refinement  is  generally  the  point  firom  whidi  the 
decline  of  individuals  and  nations  takes  its  beginning. 

''The  builder  who  wishes  to  erect  a  durable  structure,  must  do  it  with 
strong  timber;  he  must  not,  by  sawing  and  plaining,  make  his  beaten  and 
planks  so  thin  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  die  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended.  And  in  the  same  way,  parents  and  teachers  ought  never  to  refine 
the  cliildren,  nor  governments  the  nations  to  such  a  point  as  to  make  then 
lose  the  strength  of  their  limbs,  the  freshness  of  their  cheeks, '  and  the  muack 
of  their  arms." 


"Darkening. 
"The  setting  of  Ihe  sun  darkens  the  earth;  and  the  failing  of  hope  the  soul 
of  man.  Why,  then,  Ib  it  that  every  hope  of  man  is  not  daily  renewei  like 
that  of  the  rising  sun.  It  is  well  that  be  shoald  not  for  ever  set  his  hope 
upon  outward  things ;  but  seek  his  repose  and  his  happioess  within  himself, 
in  those  things  which  do  not  rise  aod  set  daily  like  the  sun  of  this  earth." 


"Hophig. 
"Hoping  and  waiting  make  many  a  fool.  And  are  we,  then,  not  to  hope 
at  all  ?  How  unhappy  would  man  he  without  tliat  beam  of  hope,  whicli  in 
suflering  and  sorrow  sheds  light  through  the  dartness  of  his  soul.  But  his  hop« 
must  be  intelligent.  He  must  not  hope  where  there  is  no  hope.  He  must  look 
at  the  past  with  a  steady  eye,  in  order  to  know  what  he  may  hope  of  the 

So  far  Pestalozzi's  bequest.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  sketch 
out  the  course  which,  with  particular  reference  to  the  English 
language,  we  deem  it  most  advisable  to  pursue  in  the 
instruction  of  the  mother-tongue.  We  suppose  the  pupil 
when  entering  upon  it,  to  have  acquired  that  general  idea  of 
the  expression  of  facts  in  language,  which  the  exercises  of 
the  mother's  manual  will  have  given  him,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  he  have  been  properly  exercised  in  spelling  and  writing, 
he  may  also  be  presumed,  after  three  or  four  months' 
instruction  about  the  age  of  four  years,  to  be  conversant 
with  the  structure  of  the  easier  words,  and  the  manual 
operation  of  forming  the  letters,  so  far  as  to  be  in  ordinary 
cases  independent  of  the  teacher.  Being  so  prepared,  he 
should  be  introduced  to  a  succession  of  exercises  for  the 
formation  of  sentences,  banning  with  the  simplest  sentence 
*'  /  am,"  and  leading  gradually  on  to  the  most  complicated 
constructions  of  which  the  language  admits.  Every  part  of 
speech,  every  form  of  the  noun,  verb,  Stc.  should  find  its 
place  in  this  course,  so  as  to  lead  the  child  practically  through 
all  those  elements  and  relations  of  language,  of  which  the 
grammar  offers  definitions,  explanations,  rules,  &c. ;  but  ^ith 
all  this,  no  key  to  a  real  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  of  their 
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bearing  upon  ea€h  other.  To  concentrate  the  attention  of  the 
pupil;  and  to  insure  to  him  the  advantage  of  a  more  immediate 
and  correct  apprehension  of  the  fact  which  he  expresses,  he 
himself,  expressed  as  /  or  me^  should,  during  the  whole  of 
this  course,  form  the  subject  or  object  of  his  sentences.  At 
first,  these  sentences  ought  to  contain  only  the  subject  /,  with 
one  of  the  four  sorts  of  attributes,  as  follows: 
First  attribute:       I  am  a  boy. 

I  am  a  pupil. 

I  am  a  child,  &c. 
Second  attribute :  I  am  happy. 

I  am  merry. 

I  am  idle. 

I  am  diligent,  8cc. 
Third  attribute:      I  walk. 

I  run. 

I  read. 

I  write. 

I  eat. 

I  drink,  &c. 
Fourth  attribute:    I  am  taught. 

I  am  amused. 

I  am  fed. 

I  am  clothed. 

I  am  dressed. 

I  am  washed,  &c. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  state  that  the  terms  subject, 
attribute,  object,  and  others  of  the  like  kind,  are  heie  made 
use  of  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  but  that  they  must  not  be 
introduced  into  the  lessons,  where  their  place  is  to  be  supplied 
by  a  model  sentence  of  that  sort  which,  at  the  time,  is  the 
subject  of  instruction.  After  the  pattern  of  that  moAA 
sentence,  the  pupil  is  to  form  others  of  the  same  kind  fion 
his  own  experience  and  knowledge  of  himself;  and  this 
having  been  done  to  a  sufficient  extent,  they  are  to  be 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  objects,  first  without,  and  after- 
wards with,  prepositions.     For  instance : 
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Without  preposition. 

First  attribute :       I  am  God's  creature. 

I  am  my  father's  son. 

I  am  my  sister's  brother. 
Second  attribute:   does  not  occur  in  English. 
Third  attribute:      I  hear  noise. 

I  see  coloi*s. 

I  feel  the  fire^  &c. 
Fourth  attribute:    I  am  taught  speUing. 

I  am  shewn  pictures. 

I  am  told  stories^  &c. 

With  prepositions. 

First  attribute:       I  am  a  coward  with  dogs. 

I  am  a  lover  of  ftsh. 

I  am  a  player  on  the  piano,  8cc. 
Second  attribute :  I  am  kind  to  my  brother. 

I  am  weary  of  thinking. 

I  am  sleepy  at  night.  Sec. 
Third  attribute :     I  write  with  a  pencil. 

I  write  on  a  slate. 

I  read  in  a  book.  Sec. 
Fourth  attribute:    I  am  sent  into  the  garden. 

I  am  taken  by  the  hand. 

I  am  led  through  the  streets,  8cc. 

In  this  part  of  the  course  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  prepositions  are  to  be  taken  one  by  one,  each  forming 
the  subject  of  a  separate  exercise ;  and,  likewise,  that  in 
order  to  proceed  from  easier  to  more  difficult  tasks,  the 
whole  of  the  exercises  on  ol]ject8  ought  to  be  gone  through 
first  with  the  third,  next  with  the  fourth,  then  with  the 
second,  and  lastly  with  the  first  attribu^.  The  manner  in 
which  this  is  to  be  done,  and  the  effect  which  it  has  in 
fostering  thought  in  the  child,  we  cannot  illustrate  better 
than  by  inserting  some  of  the  strings  of  sentences  produ 
by  a  little  boy  of  five  years  old,  who  had  no  farther  assist 
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than  that  the  preposition  on  which  the  exercise  was  to  turn^ 
was  named  to  him. 

JBehind. 

I  stand  behind  the  chair. 

I  creep  behind  the  house. 

I  walk  behind  St.  Pancras  church. 

I  peep  behind  the  door. 

I  dance  behind  my  papa's  back. 

I  dig  behind  the  currant  bush. 

I  crawl  behind  the  spinach-bed. 

I  suck  behind  my  teeth. 

I  swallow  behind  my  tongue. 

I  kneel  before  the  flower-stand. 

I  sit  behind  the  table. 

Through. 

I  jump  through  the  rails. 
I  search  through  the  room. 
I  rout  through  the  box. 
I  breathe  through  the  nose. 
I  see  through  the  window. 
I  mark  through  the  paper. 
I  go  through  the  doorway. 
I  run  through  the  gateway. 
I  read  through  the  book. 
I  walk  through  the  garden. 
I  creep  through  the  bedroom. 

For. 

I  ask  for  a  slate-pencil. 

I  jump  for  joy. 

I  run  for  fun. 

I  go  out  for  pleasure. 

I  sleep  for  rest. 

I  live  for  goodness. 
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I  eat  for  living. 

I  play  for  merriness. 

I  read  for  myself. 

Throughout. 

I  puzzle  throughout  my  life. 
I  search  thoughout  my  box. 
I  write  throughout  my  book. 
I  write  throughout  my  lesson. 
I  sing  throughout  a  song. 
I  read  throughout  a  book. 
I  search  throughout  a  book. 
I  walk  throughout  the  house. 
I  run  throughout  the  garden. 
I  idle  throughout  the  day. 
I  sin  throughout  the  day. 

Within. 

I  laugh  within  myself. 
I  think  within  my  head. 
I  repent  within  my  soul. 
I  swallow  within  my  throat. 
I  recollect  within  my  mind. 
I  hear  within  my  ear. 
I  remember  within  my  mind. 
I  cry  within  my  heart. 
I  breathe  within  my  body. 
I  reflect  within  my  mind. 
I  sleep  within  the  clothes. 
I  stand  within  reach.  • 

All  the  prepositions  having  been  gone  through  in  this 
maimer,  siiigly>  several  objects,  with  and  without  preposition 
ought  to  be  combined  in  the  same  sentence,  of  which  a  ft 
examples  will  suffice,  by  way  of  model  sentences,  each  fonniii^ 
the  head  of  a  distinct  exercise: 
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One  object  withf  and  one  without  a  preposition. 


drive  the  bunnies  into  their  cage, 
keep  my  books  in  my  desk, 
finish  my  lesson  within  the  hour, 
see  the  soldiers  through  the  wiudow. 
watch  myself  throughout  the  day. 
send  a  letter  to  my  mamma, 
show  kindness  towards  my  brother. 
see  a  bii^  near  the  window, 
warm  my  hands  at  the  fire, 
reach  the  steps  before  my  brother, 
take  a  walk  after  dinner, 
place  my  chair  behind  the  table, 
put  my  book  on  the  shelf, 
lead  my  brother  up  the  staircase, 
seat  myself  «p(m  the  fonn. 
throw  the  ball  over  the  wall, 
keep  my  head  above  water, 
carry  my  boots  down  stairs, 
put  my  head  under  the  blanket, 
keep  my  hands  below  the  table, 
find  violets  beneath  the  shrubs, 
make  much  ado  about  nothing, 
see  a  barge  beyond  the  bridge, 
make  fun  ammig  my  playfellows, 
lose  time  between  my  lessons, 
pull  currants  oj^the  bushes, 
call  my  brother yrow  the  i/rindow. 
send  a  message  by  my  papa, 
cut  pencils  with  a  penknife, 
eat  bread  without  butter, 
gather  shells  ybr  my  brother, 
knock  my  head  against  a  wall, 
think  every  day  of  my  mamma. 
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Two  objects  with  prepositions, 

I  walk  down  stairs  itito  the  garden.  1 

I  stand  ;'«  the  room  tiear  the  window,  M 

1  consider  within  myse\i  about  the  matter.  I 

I  peep  through  the  window  at  my  brother.  M 

I  speak  to  my  papa_/rom  the  garden.  <l 

I  play  behind  the  bouse  before  dinner.  I 

I  run  up  the  hill  after  my  companions.  .  J 

One  object  without,  and  two  with  prepositions.  J 
I  write  my  lessons  with  a  pencil  on  paper.                       '    I 

I  pour  water  out  of  the  jug  !«(o  the  basin.  J 

I  hold  the  bunny  with  great  care  by  his  ears.  I 

I  have  a  ran  round  the  garden  be/ore  dinner.  I 
I  send  a  letter  to  my  mamma  through  the  post. 
I  play  ball  in  the  gai-den  during  summer. 

In  this  manner  the  combination  of  different  objects  may  be 
continued  to  any  extent,  accordingly  as  the  time  will  permit, 
and  the  interest  is  kept  up.  After  a  sufficient  number  of 
sentences  has  been  constructed  with  each  of  the  four  attri- 
butes in  the  order  before  mentioned,  another  aeries  of  similar 
exercises  should  be  gone  through,  in  which  the  I  instead  of 
holding  the  place  of  subjeet,  is  to  form  the  object,  either  by 
itself,  or  combined  with  others ;  for  instance : 

My  papa  loves  me. 

My  brother  writes  to  rae. 

My  sister  talks  of  ran. 

The  dog  barks  at  me.  | 

The  boys  throw  snowballs  after  me. 

My  brother  plays  with  me  in  the  garden,  &c. 

Another  branch  of  this  course  is  the  combinatirai  of  several 

attributes  by  conjunctions,  for  instance:  g 

I  run  and  jump.  U 

I  am  both  good  and  happy.  '  I 

LI  am  awake,  not  asleep.  '  I 

»■  ■ m 
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I  am  idling  and  not  working. 
I  am  cheerful  but  not  unruly. 
I  am  not  ill,  but  tired. 
I  run  or  walk. 

I  am  either  sitting  or  standing. 
I  neither  rejoice  nor  mourn. 
I  am  cheerful,  though  suffering. 
I  am  though  short  yet  strong. 
I  am  a  runner  though  not  a  good  one. 
I  am  lazy  €is  well  as  tired. 
I  am  delighted  as  miu:h  as  surprised. 
I  am  more  encouraged  than  reproved. 
I  am  merry  rather  than  happy. 
I  am  not  a  driver  am/  more  than  a  rider,  &c.  &c. 
In  the  same  manner  several  objects  may  be  combined  by 
conjunctions : 

I  learn  Greek  as  well  as  Latin. 
I  write  letters  though  not  with  pleasui'e. 
I  run  either  in  the  garden  or  in  the  park. 
I  drink  tea  rather  than  coffee. 
I  know  neither  Dutch  nor  Spanish. 
I  like  bathing  but  not  in  cold  weather. 
I  enjoy  a  game  in  the  garden  more  than  in  the 
house,  &c. 
or  both  attributes  and  objects  may  be  multiplied  and  com- 
bined : 

I  plant  flowers  and  root  out  weeds  in  the  garden. 

I  drink  tea  and  eat  bread  and  butter  every  morning  and 

evening. 
I  write  ajnd  read  Greek  and  Latin  words  and  sentences  every 

day. 
I  sit  and  muse  over  my  lessons,  not  without  success. 
I  know  the  rule  but  do  not  understand  the  reason. 
I  neither  see  the  bird  nor  hear  his  song. 
Lastly,  the  combination  by  conjunctions  may  be  extended 
to  the  subjects,  still  within  the  limits  of  a  simple  sentence; 
for  instance: 
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I  and  my  brothers  walk  or  ride  every  day. 

I  and  my  schoolfellows  hunt  and  catch  insects  throughout 
the  summer,  but  not  in  winter. 

Neither  I  nor  James  can  skip  and  run  across  the  fields  and 
up  the  hills  as  well  as  John  or  Tom,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  more  perfect  the  order  in  which 
these  exercises  are  performed,  the  more  clearly  will  the  dif- 
ferent laws  of  grammar,  which  they  serve  to  illustrate,  present 
themselves  to  the  mind ;  and  the  exercises  which  have  been 
pointed  out,  ought  therefore,  to  be  subdivided  under  a  great 
number  of  heads,  which,  to  enumerate  here,  would  far  exceed 
our  limits.  We  should,  however,  not  omit  to  state,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  firom  these  lessons  will 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  clearness  with  which  the  different 
parts  of  the  sentence  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  for 
which  purpose  they  ought  to  be  written  in  separate  lines,  and 
when  it  is  necessary,  the  order  of  the  parts  reversed,  in  the 
following  manner : 

I 

am  a  boy. 


I 

am  happy. 


I 

walk. 

I 

am  taught. 


I 

am  son 

my  father's. 

I 

hear 
noise. 
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I 

am  taught 
spelling. 


I 

am  a  coward 
with  dogs. 

I 

am  unkind 
to  my  brothers. 

I 

write 
on  the  slate. 

I 

am  sent 
into  the  garden. 


I 

drive 
the  bunnies 
into  their  cage. 


I 

walk 

down  stairs 

into  the  garden. 


I 

write 
my  lesson 
with  a  pencil  on  paper. 
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* 

My  brother 

plays 

with  me  in  the  garden. 


I 

run    —  and  —    jump. 


I 

am  good  —  both  and  —  (am)  happy. 


I 

am  idling  —  and  not  —  (am)  working. 


I 

learn 
Greek    —  as  well  as  —    Latin. 


I 

like 

bathing 

btit  not 

in  cold  weather. 


I 

enjoy 
a  game 


in  the  garden  —  more  than  —  in  the  house. 


I 

plant    —  and  —    root  out 

flowers  weeds 

in  the  garden. 
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I 

drink  —    and    —  eat 

tea  bread    —  and  —     batter. 

A 


r 


every  morning        —    and    —        (every)  evening 
I      —    and   —      my  brothers 

A. 


walk        —    or    —        ride 


every  day. 


f >  t N 

I  — neither y  nor —    James  — as  well  as —  John  —  or —  Tom 

/ ^ , 

can  skip  —     and    —        (can)  run 


-A- 


across  the  fields        —    and    —        up  the  hills. 


This  course,  v^hen  completed,  ought  to  be  followed  by  a 
second,  having  for  its  object  to  illustrate  the  difierent  tenses 
and  moods  of  the  verb,  and  the  combination  of  simple  into 
compound  sentences.  A  few  examples,  by  way  of  illustration, 
will  suffice.  Suppose  the  lesson  to  turn  upon  the  conjunctioD 
before^  the  teacher  would  give  the  following  model-sent^ice: 

I  mended  my  pen,  before  I  wrote  my  lesson. 
After  this  pattern  the  pupils  would  have  to  form  a  number 
of  analogous  sentences,  such  as  these  : 

I  washed  my  hands,  before  I  ate  my  dinner. 

I  brushed  my  clothes,  before  I  left  my  bedroom, 

I  scraped  my  shoes,  before  I  entered  the  house, 
and  so  on. 

The  next  exercise  would  be,  to  propose  the  transposition  of 
all  these  single  facts,  into  general  rules  of  conduct  in  this 
manner: 

I  mend  my  pen,  before  I  write  my  lesson. 

I  wash  my  hands,  before  I  eat  my  dinner. 

I  brush  my  clothes,  before  I  leave  my  bedroom. 

I  scrape  my  shoes,  before  I  enter  the  house. 


The  same  sentences  may  be  changed  again,  in  another 
manner,  by  inverting  their  order  and  putting  after,  instead 
g( before:  thus: 

I  wrote  my  lesson,  after  I  had  mended  my  pen. 

I  ate  my  dinner,  after  I  had  washed  my  hands. 

I  left  my  bedroom,  after  I  had  brushed  my  clothes. 

I  entered  the  house,  after  I  had  scraped  my  shoes. 
or  more  emphatically: 

I  did  not  write  my  lesson,  until  I  had  mended  my  pen. 

I  did  not  eat  my  diimer,  until  I  had  washed  my  hands. 

I  did  not  leave  my  bedroom,  until  I  had  brushed  my 
clothes. 

I  did  not  enter  the  house,  until  I  had  scraped  my  shoes. 
or,  again  in  the  way  of  general  rule : 

I  do  not  write  my  lesson,  until  I  have  mended  my  pen. 

I  do  not  eat  my  dinner,  until  I  have  washed  my  hands, 

I  do  not  leave  my  bedroom,  until  I  have  brushed  my 
clothes. 

I  do  not  enter  the  house,  until  I  have  scraped  my  shoes.  ' 
Another   sort  of  exercise  might  then   be   performed,  by 
writing  the  different  variations  of  any  one  of  the  above  sen- 
tences alongside  each  other,  and  questioning  the  pupils  upon 
them.     For  instance,  let  the  following  sentences  be  written 

1.  I  mended  my  pen,  before  I  wrote  my  lesson, 

2.  I  mend  my  pen,  before  I  write  my  lesson. 

3.  I  wrote  rriy  lesson,  after  I  had  mended  my  pen. 

4.  I  did  not  wiite  my  lesson,  until  I  had  mended  my  pen. 

5.  I  do  not  vmte  my  lesson,  until  I  have  mended  my  pen. 
The  teacher  might  then  ask : 

What  difference  is  there  between  the  first  and  the  second 
sentence  1 

In  which  parts  of  the  sentence  does  this  difference  appear  ? 
What  difference  is  there  between  nzCTidedand  mend? 
What  difference  is  there  between  wrote  and  write  ? 
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What  difference  is  there  between  the  meaning  of  memded, 
and  the  meaning  of  mend'! 

What  difference  is  there  between  the  meaning  of  tprote,  and 
the  meaning  of  torite  ? 

What  difference  is  there  between  the  meaning  of  the  first 
and  that  of  the  second  sentence  ? 

Give  me  some  words  expressive  of  time,  which  might  be 
inserted  in  the  first  sentence  ? 

Give  me  some  words  expressive  of  time,  which  might  be 
inserted  in  the  second  sentence  ? 

Suppose,  to  the  former  of  these  questions,  the  pupils  had 
replied  to^ay^  yesterday,  to  the  latter  always,  often;  the 
teacher  would  have  the  following  questions  to  put: 

How  would  the  first  sentence  read  by  inserting  ta^-day  1 

To  which  part  of  the  sentence  does  the  word  to-^y  belong  1 

And  to  which  word  in  that  part  more  particularly  ? 

Would  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  he  the  same  as  before? 

Would  there  be  an  addition  or  an  alteration  ? 

Could  you  insert  the  word  to^y  in  the  second  seatence? 

How  would  the  sentence  then  read  ? 

To  which  part  of  the  sentence  does  the  word  ^o-doy  here 
belong? 

And  to  which  word  in  that  part  more  particularly? 

What  difference  is  there  between  the  meaning  of  the 
second  sentence  as  it  stood  before,  and  as  it  now  stances  with 
to-day  in  it? 

Is  that  an  addition  or  an  alteration? 

What  other  word  did  you  say  that  you  could  insert  in  the 
first  sentence^  besides  to-day  ? 

How  would  it  read  then,  by  inserting  yesterday  ? 

To  what  part  of  the  sentence,  and  to  what  word  of  that 
part  does  yesterday  belong  ? 

Does  it  make  any  alteration  in  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence, or  only  an  addition  to  it? 

Could  you  insei*t  the  word  yesterday  in  the  second  sentence  ? 

Why  not? 

What  word  did  you  say  you  could  insert  in  the  second 
sentence? 
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How  does  it  read,  then,  with  the  word  atiaayt  in  it'^ 

To  what  part  of  the  sentence,  and  to  what  woixl  in  it  does 
the  word  always  belong  ? 

What  difierence  is  there  between  the  meaning  of  the  ae* 
cond  sentence,  aa  it  stood  before,  and  as  it  now  stands  with 
the  always  in  it? 

la  this  difference  an  alteration  of  the  meaning,  or  an 
addition  to  it  ? 

Could  you  insert  the  word  always  in  the  first  sentence  ? 

How  would  it  read? 

To  what  word  does  the  always  here  belong  t 

In  what  part  of  the  sentence  is  that  word  '. 

What  difterence  is  there  between  the  meaning  of  the  fii-st 
sentence  as  it  stood  before,  and  as  it  stands  now,  with 
always  in  it? 

What  do  you  call  this  diflerence  ? 

And  so  on,  till  the  children  have  a  perfectly  clear  view  of 
the  meaning  of  these  two  sentences,  both  when  taken  sepa- 
rately, and  when  compared  to  each  other. 

Other  sets  of  questions  would  bear  upon  the  difference 
between  before,  and  after,  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
order  of  facts  with  the  former,  and  the  inversion  of  it  with 
the  latter,  the  change  of  I  mended,  into  /  had  mended,  and  so 
on.  But  enough  has  been  said,  to  shew  in  what  manner  the 
subject  ought  to  be  handled,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  with  all  the  power  of  a  living  interest,  that  which  the 
grammar  gives  in  unintelligible  definitions  and  unpalatable 
mles.  The  cultivation  of  language  would  then  become,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  subservient  to  the  cultivation  of  self-knowledge, 
self-command,  and  self-improvement;  and  to  a  teacher,  not 
quite  asleep  to  his  task,  a  wide  field  would  be  opened  for 
intellectual  and  moral  influence. 

Before  concluding  this  Chapter  we  should  add,  that  there 
ought  to  be  another  course,  running  parallel  throughout,  as 
regards  the  structure  of  the  sentences,  to  that  above  de- 
scribed, the  only  difference  being,  that  while  the  one  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  pupil  himself  as  the  object  of  bis  thought 
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and  language^  the  other  courae  would  suggest  subjects  from 
the  whole  range  of  creation,  a  selection  being  made  for  that 
purpose  of  the  most  suitable  verbs,  adjectives,  and  substan- 
tives, which  might  be  arranged  under  different  heads,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  actions,  properties,  and  things,  which 
they  represent. 

Finally,  to  make  the  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue  com- 
plete, there  should  be  put  into  the  pupil's  hands  a  selection 
of  national  literature,  from  the  time,  at  least,  when  the  lan- 
guage had  accomplished  its  transition  from  the  Norman  to 
the  English  idiom.  Such  a  selection,  made  on  a  sufficiently 
extensive  scale,  and  accompanied  by  a  history  of  literature, 
and  short  biographical  notices  of  the  different  writers  from 
whose  works  it  contained  extracts,  would  be  of  immense 
service  to  the  cause  of  education.  It  might  contribute  power- 
fully to  emancipate  the  rising  generation  from  the  Liliputian 
fetters  of  a  nerveless  age,  and  reinstil  into  national  life  some 
of  that  genuine  patriotism,  and  that  manly  frankness,  which, 
in  our  polite  days,  is  hardly  tolerated,  except  on  the  pages 
of  an  historical  novel. 


i 
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Method  of  teaching  Number — Arithmetic. 


In  this  calculating  world  shall  we  be  understood,  if  we  say 
that  Pestalozzi's  arithmetic  had  no  reference  to  the  shop  or 
the  counting-house;  that  it  dealt  not  in  monies,  weights,  nor 
measures ;  that  its  interest  consisted  entirely  in  the  mental 
exercise  which  it  involved,  and  its  benefit  in  the  increase  of 
strength  and  acutenesa  which  the  mind  derived  from  that 
exercise?  Again,  in  this  mechanical,  sign-loving  age,  shall  we 
be  understood,  if  we  say  that  his  arithmetic  was  not  the  art 
of  handling  and  pronouncing  ciphers,  but  the  power  of 
comprehending  and  comparing  numbers  1  And,  lastly,  with 
a  public  whose  faith  is  exclusively  devoted  to  what  is  imme- 
diately and  palpably  "practical  and  useful,"  shall  we  be 
believed  if  we  add  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparently 
unpractical  tendency  of  Pestalozzi's  arithmetical  instruction, 
he  numbered  among  his  pupils  the  most  acute  and  rapid 
"practical  arithmeticians?" 

Such,  however,  was  the  case;  his  course  of  arithmetic 
excluded  ciphere  until  numbers  were  perfectly  understood, 
and  the  rules  of  reduction,  exchange,  and  others,  in  which 
arithmetic  is  applied  to  the  common  business  of  life,  were 
superadded  at  the  close  of  his  arithmetical  course,  as  the 
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pupil's  future  calling  might  require  it.  The  main  object  of 
his  instruction  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  powers;  and  this  he  accomplished  with 
so  much  success,  that  the  ability  which  his  pupils  displayed, 
especially  in  mental  arithmetic,  was  the  chief  means  of 
attracting  the  public  notice  to  his  experiments.  In  his 
letters  to  Gessner,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
views  and  proceedings  on  this  subject: 

''This  science  arises  altogether  out  of  the  simple  composition  and  sepaia- 
tion  of  units.  Its  fundamental  formula  is  this:  'One  and  one  are  two;' 
'One  from  two  remains  one/  Any  number,  whatever  be  its  name,  is 
nothing  else  but  an  abridgment  of  this  elementary  process  of  coantiDg. 
Now  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that*  this  ultimate  basis  of  all  number 
should  not  be  obscured  in  the  mind  by  arithmetical  abbreviatures.  Tlie 
science  of  numbers  must  be  taught  so  as  to  have  their  primitive  constitutioo 
deeply  impressed  on  the  mind,  and  to  give  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  their 
real  properties  and  proportions,  on  which,  as  the  groundwork  of  all 
arithmetic,  every  ferther  proficiency  is  to  be  founded.  If  that  be  neglected, 
this  first  means  of  acquiring  clear  notions  will  be  degraded  into  a  plaything 
of  the  child's  memoiy  and  imagination,  and  its  object,  of  course,  eaatisdj 
defeated. 

"It  cannot  be  otherwise.  If,  for  instance,  we  leam  merely  by  role: 
'three  and  four  make  seven,'  and  then  we  build  upon  this  ^  seven/  as  if  we 
actually  knew  that  three  and  four  make  seven;  we  deceive  oursdves;  we 
have  not  a  real  apprehension  of  seven,  because  we  are  not  conscious  of  lie 
physical  &ct,  the  actual  sight  of  which  can  alone  give  truth  and  reality  to 
the  hollow  sound.  It  is  the  same  in  all  departments  of  human  knowledge. 
In  drawing,  for  instance,  if  there  be  no  reference  to  the  art  of  measuring^ 
firom  which  it  arises,  the  internal  reality  of  the  operation  is  lost,  and  it 
ceases  to  be  a  means  of  leading  our  mind  to  clear  ideas. 

"The  first  impressions  of  numerical  proportions  should  be  g^ven  to  the 
child  by  exhibiting  the  variations  of  more  and  less  in  real  objects  placed 
before  his  view.  My  first  arithmetical  exercises  are,  therefore,  derived 
horn  'the  Mother^s  Manual.'*  The  first  tables  of  that  book  contain  a 
of  objects,  in  which  the  ideas  of  one,  two,  three,  &c.  up  to  ten, 
distinctly  and  intuitively  presented  to  his  eyes.     I  then  call   upon  hira 


•  For  an  account  of  the  Mother's  Manual,  see  Ch.  xxii.  from  page  224-226; 
and,  for  the  details  of  the  exercises,  which  serve  as  inlrodaction  to  the  arithme- 
tical course,  see  the  Christian  Monitor  and  Family  Friend f  pp.  40  and  41. 
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to  pick  out  in  those  tables  the  objects  iivhich  occur  in  {he  number  one, 
then  those  which  are  double,  triple,  &c.  After  this  I  make  him  to  go  ov4r 
the  same  numbers  again  on  his  fingers,  or  with  beans,  pebbles,  or  any 
other  objects  which  are  at  hand.  He  is  still  more  deeply  impressed  by 
repeating  them  a  himdred  times  a  day  on  the  spelling-tablet,*  first  dividing 
each  word  into  its  syllables,  and  then  asking:  ^how  many  syllables  has  this 
word?'  *what  is  the  first,  the  second,  the  third?'  'how  many  letters  in  the 
first,  second,  third  syllable?'  &c.  In  this  manner  children  are  made  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  elements  of  number;  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  them 
remains  present  to  their  minds  while  learning  the  use  of  their  abridgments, 
the  ciphers,  in  which  they  must  not  be  exercised  before  that  point  be  fully 
secured.  The  most  important  advantage  gained  by  this  proceeding  is,  that 
arithmetic  is  made  a  foundation  of  clear  ideas;  but,  independently  of  this,  it 
is  almost  incredible  how  great  a  facility  in  the  art  of  calculating  the  child 
derives  from  this  intuitive  knowledge.  Experience  has  proved,  that  if  the 
beginnings  seemed  involved  in  difficulties,  it  has  only  been  because  fiiU 
effect  was  not  given  to  this  method;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  me 
to  enter  farther  into  the  details  of  the  means  which  I  have  adopted. 

**I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  spelling-tablet  is  made  use  of  for 
teaching  arithmetic,  each  letter-square  representing  an  unit.  At  the  same 
time  at  which  the  children  are  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  letters, 
they  are  led  to  observe  their  numerical  proportions.  A  square  is  put  up, 
and  the  teacher  asks:  'Are  there  many  squares  here?  Answer:  No,  there 
is  but  one.  The  teacher  adds  one,  and  asks  again:  'One  and  one,  how 
many  are  they?'  Answer: 'One  and  one  are  two;' and  so  on,  adding  at 
first  by  ones,  afterwards  by  twos,  threes,  8tc. 

"After  the  child  has  in  this  manner  come  to  a 'full  understanding  of  the 
composition  of  units  up  to  ten,  and  has  learned  to  express  himself  with 
perfect  ease  concerning  each  particular  case,  the  squares  are  again  .put  on 
the  tablet  in  the  same  maimer,  but  the  question  is  changed :  'If  there  are 
two  squares,  how  many  times  have  we  one  square  V  The  child  looks, 
counts,  and  answers  correctly:  'If  there  are  two  squares,  we  have  two 
times  one  square.' 

"The  child  having  thus  distinctly  and  repeatedly  counted  over  the  parts 
of  each  number  up  to  ten,  and  come  to  a  clear  view  of  the  number  of  units 
contained  in  each,  the  question  is  changed  again,  the  squares  being  still  put 
up  as  before.  'Two,  how  many  times  one  is  it?  Three,  how  many  times 
one?'  &c.;  and  again:  'How  many  times  is  one  contained  in  two,  iBairee/ 
&c.    After  the  child  has  in  this  manner  been  introduced  to  the  simple 

*  This  spelling-tablet  is  an  apparatus,  on  which  the  letters,  fixed  on  separate 
little  squares  of  pasteboard,  can  be  made  to  slide  in  and  out ;  and  thus  words  and 
sentences  are  composed  by  children,  before  their  hand  has  acquired  gofficient 
Ability  for  writing. 
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elements  of  addition,  multiplication,  and  division,  and  become  coovenanC 
with  their  nature  by  the  repeated  representation  of  the  relations  which  Aej 
express,  in  visible  objects,  subtraction  is  to  be  exercised  upon  the  same  pfao, 
as  follows:  The  ten  squares  being  put  up  together,  the  teacher  takes  zmy 
one  of  them,  and  asks:  'If  I  take  one  from  ten,  how  many  remain?'  The 
child  counts,  finds  nine,  and  answers:  'If  you  take  one  from  ten,  Aoe 
remain  nine/  The  teacher  then  takes  away  a  second  square,  and  asks:  'One 
less  than  nine,  how  many?'  The  child  counts  again,  finds  eight,  and  answen: 
'  One  less  than  nine  are  eight;'  and  so  on  to  the  end. 

"This  exemplification  of  arithmetic  is  to  be  continued  in  succesKfe 
exercises,  and  in  the  manner  before  described.    For  instance: 

I        II        II        II       &*• 

.1  Mi        III        III       <«=• 

I  11  I  I     I  I  I  I     I  I  I  I    &c- 

'^As  soon  as  the  addition  of  one  series  is  gone  through,  the  subtraction  is 
to  be  made  at  the  same  rate,  thus:  having  counted  together  one  and  two 
make  three,  and  two  make  five,  and  two  make  seven,  and  so  on  up  to 
twenty-one  squares,  the  subtraction  is  made  by  taking  away  two  squares  at 
a  time,  and  asking;  'two  from  twenty-one,  how  many  are  there  letf 
and  so  on. 

"The  child  has  thus  learned  to  ascertain  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
number,  when  represented  in  real  and  moveable  objects;  the  next  step  is  to 
place  the  same  successions  before  him  in  arithmetical  tables,  on  which  tiis 
numbers  are  represented  by  strokes  or  dots." 

These  tables  have  since  fallen  into  disuse,  and  various  sorts 
of  apparatus  have  been  substituted  in  their  place;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  ball  frame,  well  known  in  this  country  as 
part  of  the  outfit  of  infant  schools.  For  the  sake  of  illustration, 
however,  we  add,  on  the  other  side,  a  representation  of  the 
original  table*  which,  executed  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale, 
might  still  form  a  useful  implement  on  the  wall  of  the  schod- 
room,  if  it  was  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  induce  the 
habitual  intuition  of  the  first  hundred  numbers,  in  decimal 
series. 


•  For  si)eciinen8  of  the  exercises  to  be  performed  by  means  of  this  nnmericti 
table,  see  the  "  Christian  Monit(/r  and  Family  Friendy^^  Part  IV.  p.  18. 
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*^  These  tables,^'  continues  Pestalozziy  ^  on  which  iSbt  thikd  is  still  calcu- 
lating in  real  numbers,  answer  the  same  purpose  as  my  spelling-book  for  the 
exemplification  of  sound  in  words  exhibited  on  the  slate.  When  the  diild 
has  been  exercised  in  this  intuitive  method  of  calculation  as  &r  as  these  tables 
go,  he  will  have  acquired  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  real  properties  and 
proportions  of  number,  as  will  enable  him  to  enter  with  the  utmost  fecQity 
upon  the  common  abridged  modes  of  calculating  by  ciphers.  His  mind  is 
above  confusion  and  trifling  guesswork;  his  arithmetic  is  a  rational  process, 
not  mere  memory  work,  or  mechanical  routine;  it  is  the  result  of  a  distinct 
and  intuitive  apprehension  of  number,  and  the  source  of  perfectly  clear  ideas 
in  the  ferther  pursuit  of  that  science. 

"  But  the  increase  and  diminution  of  things  is  not  confined  to  the  number 
of  units;  it  includes  the  division  of  units  nito  parts.  This  forms  a  Hew 
species  of  arithmetic,  in  whicli  we  find  every  unit  capable  of  division  and 
subdivision  into  an  indefinite  number  of  parts. 

^'  In  the  course  before  described,  a  Stroke  representing  the  unit,  was  made 
the  intuitive  basis  of  instruction;  and  it  is  now  necessary,  for  the  new  species 
of  calculation  just  mentioned,  to  find  out  a  figure  which  shall  be  divisible  to 
an  hidefinite  extent,  and  yet  preserve  its  character  in  all  its  parts,  so  that  eterf 
one  of  them  may  be  considered  as  an  independent  unit,  analogous  to  the 
whole;  and  that  the  child  may  have  its  fiactional  relation  to  the  whole  ai 
clearly  before  his  eyes,  as  the  relation  of  three  to  one,  by  three  distiict 
strokes. 

^'  llie  only  figure  adapted  to  this  purpose  is  the  square.  By  means  of  it 
the  diminution  of  each  single  part,  and  Hie  propotlionate  increase  of  ibe 
number  of  parts  by  the  continued  division  and  subdivision  of  the  unit  itay 
be  made  as  intuitively  evident  as  the  ascending  scale  of  numbers  by  the 
addition  or  multiplication  of  units.  A  firaction  table  has  been  prepend, 
counting  eleven  lines,  with  ten  squares  in  each  line.  The  squares  of  the  ftcst 
line  are  undivided,  those  of  the  second  divided  in  halves,  those  of  the  third  in 
thirds,  &c. 

"  This  table  is  to  be  followed  up  by  others,  in  which  further  subdivisions 
are  introduced  in  the  following  order.  The  squares  which,  in  the  first  table, 
were  divided  into  halves,  are  now  divided  into  2,  4,  6,  8, 10,  12, 14, 16, 18 
20,  parts;  those  in  the  third  line  into  3,  6,  9,  12,  15, 18,  21,  24,  27,  and  30. 

<'  Now  as  the  alphabet  of  forms  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  division  of  flie 
square  into  its  parts,  and  the  above  fractional  tables  serve  to  illustrate  the 
same  division  in  a  variety  of  manners,  the  alphabet  of  forms,  and  that  of 
fractions,  prove  in  the  end  the  same;  and  the  child  is  thus  naturally  led  to 
connect  in  his  mind  the  elements  of  form  with  those  of  number,  both  ezpbiiH 
ing  and  supporting  each  other. 

"My  method  of  arithmetic  is  therefore  essentially  founded  upon  the 
alphabet  of  forms,  which  was  originally  intended  only  for  the  purposes  of 
measuring  and  drawing. 
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"  By  means  of  these  fractional  aquares,  the  child  acquires  mch  an  Inlnitive 

knowledge  of  the  real  proportiona  of  the  different  factions,  that  it  is  a  Teiy 

easy  task,  afterwards,  to  introduce  him  to  the  use  of  ciphers  for  ftactional 

calculation.     Experience  lias  proved,  that  by  my  method  they  arrive  at  thia 

Jjart  of  arithmetic  from  three  to  four  years  earlier  than  by  the  usual  mode  of 

I  proceeding,     And  it  may  be  said  of  ihia,  as  of  the  fbnner  course,  that  it  sets 

I  fte  child  above  confusion  and  trifling  guesiiwork,  his  knowledge  of  fractions 

I  iieing  founded  upon  intuitive  and  clear  ideas,  which  give  him  both  a  desire 

L  Sot  truth  and  the  power  of  discovering  and  realizing  it  in  his  mind." 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  interrupting  the  above 
extracts  by  stating  om'  objections  to  that  view  of  number 
npon  which  Pestalozzi's  reasoning  is  founded.  While  we 
perfectly  coincide  with  him,  as  regards  the  necessity  of  sub- 
stituting an  intuitive  instruction  in  number,  for  the  dull 
drudgery  of  "doing  sums,"  we  entirely  dissent  from  him, 
and  we  trust  not  without  good  reason,  on  those  points  which 
have  reference  to  the  nature  of  number,  and  the  mode  of 
presenting  to  the  mind  its  gradual  increase.  Pestalozzi  con- 
siders number  only  seriatim,  and  therefore  considers  all  arith- 
metic as  a  mere  enlargement  or  abridgment  of  the  formula  "  one 
and  one  are  two,"  overlooking  altogether  the  important  fact,  that 
this  formula,  which  expresses  thejuxta-position  of  two  objects, 
presupposes  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  two;  and  in  the  same 
manner  its  enlargement  in  "  one  and  one  and  one  are  three," 
presupposes  the  idea  of  three;  for  this  simple  reason,  that  it 

impossible  to  conceive  the  operation  of  putting  together, 
without  having  an  idea  of  that  which  is  put  tc^ether,  no  more 
than  it  is  possible  to  conceive  the  operation  of  building, 
without  any  idea  of  building-materials.  The  origin  of 
nmnber  must  not  be  sought  in  the  repetition  of  units; 
because  without  the  previous  idea  of  number,  the  idea  ' 
repetition  could  not  exist.  And  for  the  same  reason,  as 
have  shewn  elsewhere,  "  the  usual  way  of  teaching  numbc: 
seriatim,  by  the  repetition  of  units,  "  is  a  mere  self-deceptio 
inasmuch  as  it  presupposes  the  knowledge  which  it  pretendc 
to  impart.  Thus,  for  instance,  to  teach  the  child  what  eight 
is,  by  counting  one  and  one,  and  one  and  one,  and  one  and 
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one,  and  one  and  one,  suppoaeB  in  the  child  the  cmpucityof 
comprehending  in  one  view  these  eight  successive  ones,  t 
mental  operation  which  is  impossible  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  eight." 

The  question  then  arises :  if  the  repetitioQ  of  units  be  not 
the  source  from  which  the  knowledge  of  numbers  is  to  be 
derived,  whence  shall  we  obtain  it?  If  ''one  and  one  are 
two,"  be  not  the  fundamental  formula,  what  is  it?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  what  might  appropriately 
be  termed  the  generic  power  of  number,  or  the  povrer  of 
every  number,*  to  produce  out  of  itself  an  indefinite  series  of 
numbers,  in  such  order  that  the  number  attained  by  every 
operation  is  superior  to  those,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
requisite  for  performing  the  operation.  The  idea  of  tiro, 
for  instance,  suffices  for  the  operation  of  taking  two  twos; 
the  result  of  which  is  the  number  four.  The  same  idea  of 
two  again  suffices,  strictly  speaking,  for  the  operaticm  of 
taking  two  two-twos ;  and  even  a  quibbler  cannot  trace  in 
it  the  idea  of  a  higher  number  than  three ;  a  number  hx 
inferior  to  the  result  of  the  operation,  which  is  eight*  Here 
it  is  quite  evident,  that  from  the  idea  of  two,  the  nund  is  led 
to  that  of  eight,  whereas  by  the  eightfold  repetition  of  units 
the  mind  is,  in  fact,  only  led  from  the  idea  of  eight,  to  the 
idea  of  eight,  that  is  to  say,  lefl  exactly  where  it  was  befbie. 
Instead  of  the  formula  "  one  and  one  are  two,"  or  in  other 
words,  "  two  ones  are  two,"  or  "  two  is  two ;"  we  have  the 
formula  axa=ib. 

The  next  question  which  presents  itself,  is:  But  whence 
do  we  get  the  a,  which  by  its  generic  power  produces  the 
b ;  where  does  the  idea  two  come  from  ?  Without  entering 
upon  "  the  metaphysics  of  number,"  we  have  a  right  to 
assume  the  fact,  that  the  mind  has  a  primitive  idea  of  two; 
since  that  fact  is  clearly  established  by  the  very  possibiUty  of 


*  The  term  number  with  us  excludes  the  idea  of  one,  which  is  the  apposite  of 
all  number;  whilst  none  is  the  negation  both  of  unit  and  number. 
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conceiving  the  formula  "  one  and  one."  The  great  facility  with 
which  the  mind  generally  follows  the  repetition  of  units  to  a  fur- 
ther extent,  one  and  one  and  one ;  one  and  one  and  one  and  one; 
one  and  one  and  one  and  one  and  one  ;  might  go  some  way  to 
justify  the  assumption  that  there  are  primitive  ideas  of  other 
numbers,  for  instance, — exempting  the  four,  which  arises  out 
of  two, — three  and  five;  but  if  this  should  be  disputed  as  a 
mere  hypothesis,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  three  and  five  also 
may  be  obtained  simply  by  means  of  the  idea  "  two."  For  if 
we  have  "  two,"  and  its  first  derivative,  "  four,"  and  we  divide 
the  difference  between  them  into  two  parts,  one  such  part, 
either  subtracted  from  four,  or  added  to  two,  will  produce 
the  intermediate  number  three ;  which  number  itself  de- 
ducted from  eight  gives  the  five;  and  in  a  similar  way  every 
other  number  might  be  obtained  merely  by  the  operation  of 
the  idea  two. 

But  however  this  matter  may  be  in  theory,  whether  we 
assume  primitive  ideas  of  other  numbers,  besides  two ;  or 
whether  we  derive  all  the  others  from  two,  which  cannot  be 
disputed  to  be  a  primitive  idea;  in  practice  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  child  has  in  that  part  of  his  body  which  falls  most 
under  his  notice,  exemplifications  of  the  three  numbers:  two, 
three,  and  five ;  there  being  two  hands,  on  each  hand  five 
fingers,  including  the  thumb,  as  it  must  be  in  the  child's 
view,  whatever  may  be  the  usage  of  our  language;  and  each 
finger  consisting  of  three  joints.  These  three  numbers,  there- 
fore, two,  three,  and  five,  will,  at  an  early  period,  be  known 
to  the  child,  especially  if  his  attention  have  been  directed  to 
them  by  the  exercises  of  the  mother's  manual,  which  con- 
stitute the  fourth  section  in  Pestalozzt's  arrangement. 

The  first  step,  then,  in  the  instruction  of  number  as  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  knowledge,  should  be  to  lead  the  child  to  re- 
present those  three  numbers  in  visible  objects,  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  each  other.  For  this  purpose  small  culies  of 
wood  are  preferable  to  any  other  objects,  and  a  few  gross  of 
them  will  supersede  every  sort  of  apparatus  commonly  in  use. 
Being  moveable  ut  pleasure,  tliey  can  be  made  use  of  for  a 
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great  variety  of  exercises,  and  give  fall  scope  to  the  child's 
own  activity,  while  on  the  other  hand  their  cubic  formreadeis 
them  best  fitted  for  the  illustration  of  the  relation  in  which 
the  powers  of  each  number  stand  to  each  otheVf  As  soon  as 
the  child  is  able  to  handle  a  pencil,  he  should  be  directed  to 
represent  on  his  slate,  by  small  strokes,  or  dots,  the  diffensai 
sets  of  cubes  which  he  has  placed  on  the  table.  To  give  an 
example,  if  the  child  be  called  upon,  to  copapare  the  three 
numbers  two,  three  and  five,  with  each  other,  he  will  set  on 
the  table  first  two  cubes  side  by  side,  and  then,  in  another 
row  three.  He  will  represent  the  same  on  his  slat^  as 
follows : 

I  U 
I  I  I 

The  first  is  called  two^  or  two  ones;  the  second  thrUf 
or  three  ones;  and  the  teacher  then  asks: 

How  many  ones  more  in  three  than  in  two? 

How  many  ones  less  in  two  than  in  three  ? 

In  the  same  way  the  child  should  compare  two  and  five; 
and  three  and  five,  and  lastly  the  three  numbers  ought  to 
be  placed  in  one  view, 

I  I 
III 
I  I  I  II 

and  the  child  asked  all  the  questions  that  arise  out  of  them; 
for  instance : 

How  many  more  in  five  than  in  three? 

Take  away  two  fi'om  five,  how  many  will  remain  ? 

Put  two  and  three  together;  do  they  make  more  or  lew 
than  five  ?  8cc. 

Not  to  detain  our  readers  mmecessarily  at  this  eariy  stage 
of  instruction  in  numbers,  we  refer  those  who  wish  for  further 
details  to  thie  "Christian  Monitor,  and  Family  Friend,"  where 
they  will  find  a  series  of  model  lessons  on  this  subject;  and 
we  proceed  here  at  once  to  the  mode  of  introducing  the  diiU 
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to  jMck  out  in  those  tables  the  objects  which  occur  in  {he  number  one, 
theh  those  which  are  double,  triple,  &c.  After  this  I  make  him  to  go  o\kt 
the  same  numbers  again  on  his  fingers,  or  with  beans,  pebbles,  or  any 
other  objects  which  are  at  hand.  He  is  still  more  deeply  impressed  by 
repeating  them  a  hundred  times  a  day  on  the  spelling-tablet,*  first  dividing 
each  word  into  its  syllables,  and  then  asking:  'how  many  syllables  has  this 
wofd?'  'what  is  the  first,  the  second,  the  third?'  'how  many  letteis  in  the 
first,  second,  third  syllable?'  &c.  In  this  manner  children  are  made  pei^ 
fectly  feuniliar  with  the  elements  of  number;  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  them 
remains  present  to  their  minds  while  learning  the  use  of  their  abridgments, 
the  ciphers,  in  which  they  must  not  be  exercised  before  that  point  be  fiiUy 
secured.  The  most  important  advantage  gained  by  this  proceeding  is,  that 
arithmetic  is  made  a  foundation  of  clear  ideas;  but,  independently  of  this,  it 
is  almost  incredible  how  great  a  facility  in  the  art  of  calculating  the  child 
derives  firom  this  intuitive  knowledge.  Experience  has  proved,  that  if  the 
beginnings  seemed  involved  in  difficulties,  it  has  only  been  because  fiiU 
efiect  was  not  given  to  this  method;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessaiy  for  me 
to  enter  ferther  into  the  details  of  the  means  which  I  have  adopted. 

''I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  spelling-tablet  is  made  use  of  for 
teaching  ariliimetic,  each  letter-square  representing  an  unit.  At  the  same 
time  at  which  the  children  are  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  letters, 
they  are  led  to  observe  their  numerical  proportions.  A  square  is  put  up, 
and  the  teacher  asks:  'Are  there  many  squares  here?  Answer:  No,  there 
is  but  one.  The  teacher  adds  one,  and  asks  again:  'One  and  one,  how 
nulny  are  they?'  Answer: 'One  and  one  are  two;' and  so  on,  adding  at 
first  by  ones,  afterwards  by  twos,  threes.  Sec. 

''After  the  child  has  in  this  manner  come  to  a 'full  understanding  of  the 
composition  of  units  up  to  ten,  and  has  learned  to  express  himself  with 
perfect  ease  concerning  each  particular  case,  the  squares  are  again  .put  on 
the  tablet  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  question  is  changed :  'If  there  are 
two  squares,  how  many  times  have  we  one  square?'  The  child  looks, 
counts,  and  answers  correctly:  'If  there  are  two  squares,  we  have  two 
times  one  square.' 

"The  child  having  thus  distinctly  and  repeatedly  counted  over  the  parts 
of  each  number  up  to  ten,  and  come  to  a  clear  view  of  the  number  of  units 
contained  in  each,  the  question  is  changed  again,  the  squares  being  still  put 
up  as  before.  'Two,  how  many  times  one  is  it?  Three,  how  many  times 
one?'  &c.;  and  again:  'How  many  times  is  one  contained  in  two,  three,' 
&c.    Afler  the  child  has  in  this  manner  been  introduced  to  the  simple 


*  This  spelling-tablet  is  an  apparatus,  on  which  the  letters,  fixed  on  separate 
little  squares  of  pasteboard,  can  be  made  to  slide  in  and  out ;  and  thus  words  and 
sentences  are  composed  by  children,  before  their  band  has  acquired  sufficient 
Ability  for  writing. 
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elements  of  addition,  multiplication,  and  diYision,  and  become  convetssuit 
with  their  nature  by  the  repeated  representation  of  the  relations  which  they 
express,  in  visible  objects,  subtraction  is  to  be  exercised  upon  the  same  plan, 
a«  follows:  The  ten  squares  being  put  up  together,  the  teacher  takes  away 
one  of  them,  and  asks:  'If  I  take  one  from  ten,  how  many  remain?'  The 
child  counts,  finds  nine,  and  answers:  'If  you  take  one  firom  ten,  there 
remain  nine/  The  teacher  then  takes  away  a  second  square,  and  asks :  '  One 
less  than  nine,  how  many?'  The  child  counts  again,  finds  eight,  and  answers: 
'  One  less  than  nine  are  eight;'  and  so  on  to  the  end. 

''This  exemplification  of  arithmetic  is  to  be  continued  in  succesuve 
exercises,  and  in  the  manner  before  described.    For  instance : 

I      II      II      II      &C- 

.1      III     III     III    &c- 

I      I  I  I  I   I  I  II   I  I  I  I   &c- 

"As  soon  as  the  addition  of  one  series  is  gone  through,  the  subtiaction  is 
to  be  made  at  the  same  rate,  thus:  having  counted  together  one  and  two 
make  three,  and  two  make  five,  and  two  make  seven,  and  so  on  up  to 
twenty-one  squares,  the  subtraction  is  made  by  taking  away  two  squares  at 
a  time,  and  asking;  'two  from  twenty-one,  how  many  are  there  leftV 
and  so  on. 

''The  child  has  thus  learned  to  ascertain  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
number,  when  represented  in  real  and  moveable  objects;  the  next  step  is  to 
place  the  same  successions  before  him  in  arithmetical  tables,  on  which  the 
numbers  are  represented  by  strokes  or  dots." 

These  tables  have  since  fallen  into  disuse,  and  various  sorts 
of  apparatus  have  been  substituted  in  their  place;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  ball  frame,  well  known  in  this  country  as 
part  of  the  outfit  of  infant  schools.  For  the  sake  of  illustration, 
however,  we  add,  on  the  other  side,  a  representation  of  the 
original  table*  which,  executed  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale, 
might  still  form  a  useful  implement  on  the  wall  of  the  school- 
room, if  it  was  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  induce  the 
habitual  intuition  of  the  first  hundred  numbers,  in  decimal 
series. 


•  For  specimens  of  the  exercises  to  be  performed  by  means  of  this  numerical 
table,  see  the  "  Christian  Monitor  and  Familjf  Friend,*'  Part  IV.  p.  18, 
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"Theae  lables,"  continuea  Peatalom,  "onirtuEh  the  chiJd  ii  still  calcu- 
bting  in  real  numbeis,  answer  ike  same  purpose  aa  my  spelling-book  for  the 
I  ««einplification  of  souud  in  worda  enhibited  on  the  slate.  When  the  cliild 
m  been  exetcised  in  thla  intuitive  method  of  calculation  as  &t  a9  these  tables 
go,  he  will  have  acquired  so  complete  a  knowled^  of  the  real  properties  and 
pfoporlions  of  number,  as  will  enable  him  to  enter  with  the  utmost  finality 
luioii  the  common  abridged  modes  of  calculating  by  ciphers,  liis  mind  u 
ibove  confusion  and  trifling  guesswork;  his  arithmetic  is  a  rational  piocess, 
lot  mere  memory  work,  or  mechanical  routine;  it  is  the  result  of  a  distinct 
B>d  intuitive  apprehensioo  of  number,  and  tbe  source  of  perfectly  clear  ideas 
A  tlie  fenher  pursuit  of  ihal  science. 

"  But  the  bcrsBse  and  diminution  of  things  is  not  confined  to  the  numbet 
il  units;   it  includes   the  division  of  units  into   parts.    Ibis  fbrma  a  tii 
I   ifiecies  of  arithmetic,  in  which  we  find  every  unit  capable  of  division  & 
I   flbbdivision  into  an  indefinite  number  of  parts. 

"  In  the  course  beftne  described,  a  stroke  representing  the  unit,  was  ma 
le  intuitive  basis  of  instruction;  and  it  is  now  necessary,  for  the  new  specie^ 
[  rf  calculation  just  mentioned,  to  find  out  a  figure  which  shall  be  divisible  t 
I  all  indefinite  extent,  and  yet  preserve  its  character  in  all  its  parts,  so  that  e^ety 
[  otie  of  them  may  t>e  considered  as  an  independent  unit,  analogous  to  tb 
f  nliole;  and  that  the  child  may  have  its  fractional  relation  to  die  whole  a 
[■  dearly  before   his  eyes,   as   the  relation  of  three   to  one,  by  three  distinct; 

"  He  only  figure  adapted  to  this  purpose  is  the  square.  By  means  of  it 
»  ihe  diminudon  of  each  single  part,  and  the  proportionate  increase  of  the 
nomber  of  parts  by  die  continued  division  and  subdivision  of  the  unit  maf 
be  made  as  intuitively  evident  as  the  ascending  scale  of  numbers  by  thfei 
addition  or  multiplication  of  units.  A  fraction  table  has  been  prepared,' 
counting  eleven  lines,  with  ten  squares  in  each  line.  TTie  squares  of  the  fiist 
line  are  undivided,  those  of  the  second  divided  in  halves,  those  of  the  third  in 
tliirds,  &c. 

"This  table  is  to  be  followed  up  by  odiers,  in  which  fartlier  subdivisions 
are  introduced  in  the  followmg  order.  The  squares  which,  in  the  first  labl^ 
were  divided  into  halves,  are  now  divided  into  2,  4,  6,  8, 10,  12,  14,  16,  18 
20,  parts;  those  in  the  third  line  into  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  18,  21,  24,  27,  and  30. 

"  Now  as  the  alphabet  of  forms  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  divisbn  of  fta 
square  into  its  parts,  and  the  above  fractional  tables  serve  to  illustrate  the 
same  division  in  a  variety  of  manneis,  the  alphabet  of  forms,  and  that  of 
fractions,  prove  in  the  end  the  samej  and  tlie  child  is  thus  naturally  led  to 
connect  in  his  mind  the  elements  of  form  with  those  of  number,  both  explain- 
ing and  supporting  each  oth». 

"  My  method  of  ariihnietic  is  therefore  essentially  founded  upon  the 
alphabet  of  forms,  which  was  ongioally  Intetided  only  for  the  purposes  of 
measiuing  and  drawing. 
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**  By  means  of  these  fractioiial  squares,  the  child  acquires  such  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  real  proportions  of  the  different  fractions,  that  it  is  a  very 
easy  task,  afterwards,  to  introduce  him  to  the  use  of  ciphers  for  fractional 
calculation.  Experience  has  proved,  that  by  my  method  they  arrive  at  this 
jpart  of  arithmetic  from  three  to  four  years  earlier  than  by  the  usual  mode  of 
proceeding.  And  it  may  be  said  of  this,  as  of  the  former  course,  that  it  sets 
the  child  above  confrision  and  trifling  guesswork,  his  knowledge  of  fractions 
bdng  founded  upon  intuitive  and  clear  ideas,  which  give  him  both  a  desire 
for  truth  and  the  power  of  discovering  and  realizing  it  in  his  mind.'' 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  interrupting  the  above 
extracts  by  stating  our  objections  to  that  view  of  number 
upon  which  Pestalozzi's  reasoning  is  founded.  While  we 
perfectly  coincide  vnth  him,  as  regards  the  necessity  of  sub- 
stituting an  intuitive  instruction  in  nimiber,  for  the  dull 
drudgery  of  "doing  sums,"  we  entirely  dissent  from  him, 
and  we  trust  not  without  good  reason,  on  those  points  which 
have  reference  to  the  nature  of  number^  and  the  mode  of 
presenting  to  the  mind  its  gradual  increase.  Pestalozzi  con- 
siders number  only  seriatim,  and  therefore  considers  all  arith- 
metic as  a  mere  enlargement  or  abridgment  of  the  formula  "one 
and  one  are  two,'' overlooking  altogether  the  important  fact,  that 
this  formula,  which  expresses  the  juxta-position  of  two  objects, 
presupposes  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  two;  and  in  the  same 
manner  its  enlargement  in  "  one  and  one  and  one  are  three,'' 
presupposes  the  idea  of  three;  for  this  simple  reason,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  the  operation  of  putting  together, 
without  having  an  idea  of  that  which  is  put  together,  no  more 
than  it  is  possible  to  conceive  the  operation  of  building, 
without  any  idea  of  building-materials.  The  origin  of 
number  must  not  be  sought  in  the  repetition  of  units; 
because  without  the  previous  idea  of  number,  the  idea  of 
repetition  could  not  exist.  And  for  the  same  reason,  as  we 
have  shevni  elsewhere,  "  the  usual  way  of  teaching  number," 
seriatiniy  by  the  repetition  of  units,  "  is  a  mere  self-deception, 
inasmuch  as  it  presupposes  the  knowledge  which  it  pretends 
to  impart.  Thus,  for  instance,  to  teach  the  child  what  eight 
is,  by  counting  one  and  one,  and  one  and  one,  and  one  and 
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one,  and  one  and  one,  supposes  in  the  child  the  capacity  of 
comprehending  in  one  view  these  eight  successive  ones,  a 
mental  operation  which  is  impossible  without  a  previouK 
knowledge  of  eight." 

The  question  then  arises :  if  the  repetition  of  units  be  not 
the  source  from  which  the  knowledge  of  numbers  is  to  be 
derived,  whence  shall  we  obtain  if?  If  "one  and  one  are 
two,"  be  not  the  fundamental  formula,  what  is  it?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  what  might  appropriately 
be  termed  the  generic  power  of  number,  or  the  power  of 
every  number,*  to  produce  out  of  itself  an  indefinite  series  of 
numbers,  in  such  order  that  the  number  attained  by  every 
operation  is  superior  to  those,  the  knowledge  of  which  ih 
requisite  for  performing  the  operation.  The  idea  of  tw(^ 
for  instance,  suffices  for  the  operation  of  taking  two  twos ; 
the  result  of  which  is  the  number  four.  The  same  idea  of 
two  again  suffices,  strictly  speaking,  for  the  operation  of 
taking  two  two-twos ;  and  even  a  quibbler  cannot  trace  in 
it  the  idea  of  a  higher  number  than  three;  a  number  fw 
inferior  to  the  result  of  the  operation,  which  is  eight.  Here 
it  is  quite  evident,  that  from  the  idea  of  two,  the  mind  is  led 
to  that  of  eight,  whereas  by  the  eightfold  repetition  of  unitt 
the  mind  is,  in  fact,  only  led  from  the  idea  of  eight,  to  the 
idea  of  eight,  that  is  to  say,  left  exactly  where  it  was  before^ 
Instead  of  the  formula  "  one  and  one  are  two,"  or  in  other 
words,  "two ones  are  two,"  or  "two  is  two;"  we  have  thft 
formula  flXfl=A. 

The  next  question  which  presents  itself,  is:  But  whence 
do  we  get  the  a,  which  by  its  generic  power  produces  the 
b ;  where  does  the  idea  two  come  from  ?  Without  enterii^ 
upon  "the  metaphysics  of  number,"  we  have  a  right  to 
assume  the  fact,  that  the  mind  has  a  primitive  idea  of  two  ; 
since  that  fact  is  clearly  established  by  the  very  possibility  of 


vlth  us  excludes  tbe  idpa  of  one,  wbicb  is  tbe  opposite  of 
re  y  the  nefpitlon  bolh  nf  unit  and  number. 
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conceiving  the  fonnula  "  one  and  one."  The  great  facility  with 
which  the  mind  generally  follows  the  repetition  of  units  to  a  fur- 
ther extent^  one  and  one  and  one;  one  and  one  and  one  and  one; 
one  and  one  and  one  and  one  and  one ;  might  go  some  way  to 
justify  the  assumption  that  there  are  primitive  ideas  of  other 
numbers,  for  instance^ — exempting  the  four,  which  arises  out 
of  two, — ^three  and  five;  but  if  this  should  be  disputed  as  a 
mere  hypothesis,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  three  and  five  also 
may  be  obtained  simply  by  means  of  the  idea  '*  two."  For  if 
we  have  "  two,"  and  its  first  derivative,  "  four,"  and  we  divide 
the  difference  between  them  into  two  parts,  one  such  part, 
either  subtracted  from  four,  or  added  to  two,  vnll  produce 
the  intermediate  number  three:  which  number  itself  de- 
ducted  from  eight  gives  the  five;  and  in  a  similar  way  every 
other  number  might  be  obtained  merely  by  the  operation  of 
the  idea  two. 

But  however  this  matter  may  be  in  theory,  whether  we 
assume  primitive  ideas  of  other  numbers,  besides  two ;  or 
whether  we  derive  all  the  others  from  two,  which  cannot  be 
disputed  to  be  a  primitive  idea;  in  practice  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  child  has  in  that  part  of  his  body  which  falls  most 
under  his  notice,  exemplifications  of  the  three  numbers  ^  two, 
three,  and  five ;  there  being  two  hands,  on  each  hand  five 
fingers,  including  the  thumb,  as  it  must  be  in  the  child's 
view,  whatever  may  be  the  usage  of  our  language;  and  each 
finger  consisting  of  three  joints.  These  three  numbers,  there- 
fore, two,  three,  and  five,  will,  at  an  early  period,  be  known 
to  the  child,  especially  if  his  attention  have  been  directed  to 
them  by  the  exercises  of  the  mother's  manual,  which  con- 
stitute the  fourth  section  in  Pestalozzi's  arrangement. 

The  first  step,  then,  in  the  instruction  of  nimiber  as  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  knowledge,  should  be  to  lead  the  child  to  re- 
present those  three  numbers  in  visible  objects,  and  to  com- 
pare them  ynih  each  other.  For  this  purpose  small  cubes  of 
wood  are  preferable  to  any  other  objects,  and  a  few  gross  of 
them  will  supersede  every  sort  of  apparatus  commonly  in  use. 
Being  moveable  at  pleasure,  they  can  be  made  use  of  for  a 
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great  variety  of  exercises,  and  give  full  sco\vi  to  tlie  child'a> 
own  activity,  while  on  tlie  other  hand  their  cubic  form  render* 
I  begt  fitted  for  the  illustration  of  the  relation  in  which' 
I  the  powers  of  each  number  stand  to  each  other.  As  eoon  a» 
the  child  is  able  to  handle  a  pencil,  he  should  be  directed  to 
represent  on  his  slate,  by  small  strokes,  or  dots,  the  ditferent 
sets  of  cubes  which  he  has  placed  on  the  table.  To  give  an> 
example,  if  the  child  be  called  upon,  to  compare  the  three 
numbers  two,  three  and  five,  with  each  other,  he  will  set  on 
the  table  first  two  cubes  side  by  side,  and  then,  in  anothen 
row  three.  He  will  represent  the  same  on  his  slate,  aa 
follows : 

I  la: 

I I  I 

The  first  is  called   Iwo,   or  lioo  ones;   the  second  three, 
or  three  ones;  and  the  teacher  then  asks: 
How  many  ones  more  in  three  than  in  two? 
How  many  ones  less  in  two  than  in  three? 
In  the  same  way  the  child  should  compare  two  and  five;' 
and  three  and  five,  and  lastly  the  three  numbers  ought  to' 
be  placed  in  one  view, 

I   1 

Ml 

Mill 

and  the  chdd  asked  all  the  questions  that  arise  out  of  them; 
for  instance : 

How  many  more  in  five  than  in  three? 

Take  away  two  from  five,  how  many  will  remain? 

Put  two  and  three  together;  do  they  make  more  or  less 
than  five?  &.C. 

Not  to  detain  our  readers  unnecessarily  at  this  early  stage 
of  instruction  in  numbers,  we  refer  those  who  wish  for  further 
details  to  the  "Christian  Monitor,  and  Family  Friend,"  where 
they  will  find  a  series  of  model  lessons  on  this  subject;  and 
we  proceed  here  at  once  to  the  mode  of  introducing  the  child 
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to  a  knowledge  of  the  decimal  system^  which  ought  not  to  be " 
delayed,  as  the  names  of  numbers  in  our  language  are  en- 
tirely derived  from  their  arrangement  in  decimal  series.  At 
first,  every  number  in  succession  ought  to  be  compared  with 
the  number  ten ;  for  instance,  begiqning  with  two,  the  teacher 
should  call  upon  the  child  to  put  down  ten,  cubes  on  the  table, 
strokes  on  his  slate. 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

Next,  the  teacher  asks  the  child  to  divide  the  ten  into  twos; 

II  II      M      II      II 

The  child  thus  finds  that  there  are  five  twos  in  one  ten ; 

and  having,  in  the  first  instance,  ascertained  the  proportion  of 

two  to  ten,  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  proceed  with  the  following 

exercises: 

II      II      II      I   I      II    ' 

i  I 

six  twos,  how  many  tens  and  ones? 

II   II   II   II   II 
1 1   1 1 

seven  twos,  how  many  tens  and  ones  ?  Sec. 
And  on  the  other  hand, 

II      II      II      II      II 
II      I  I      I  I      I  I      I  I 
two  tens,  how  many  twos? 

I  I   II   II   II   i  I 

II  II   II   II   II 

II   II   II   II   II 

three  tens,  how  many  twos?  &c. 
The  same  with  five  and  ten: 

I  I  M  I     Mill 

two  fives,  how  many  tens? 

I  I  I  I  i      I  I  II  I 
I  I 


three  fives,  how  many  tens?  &c. 

3 
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These  exercises  become  somewhat  more  complicated  wh( 
the  number  compared  to  ten  is  not  a  factor  of  ten:  as,  i 
instance,  three. 

Divide  ten  into  threes: 


III  III 

three  threes,  and  one  over. 

Ill  III 


I 


I 


four  threes,  how  many  tens  and  ones? 

Ill  III  I 

I  I 
five  threes,  how  many  tens  and  ones  ? 

Ill  III  I 

III  II 

six  threes,  how  many  tens  and  ones  ? 

Ml  III  I 

M  III  11 

I 

seven  threes,  how  many  tens  and  ones 

III  III  I 

11  III  M 

I  III 

eight  threes,  how  many  tens  and  ones 

III     III     I 

II  III     II 
'    I     III      III 

nine  threes,  how  many  tens  and  ones? 

III  III  I 
II  III  II 
I     III     III 

ten  threes,  how  many  tens?  &c. 
And  vice  vfrsta : 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I   I 
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Mi     ill     III     I  ill     III     III     I 

or 

I  I        I    I    I       I    I    I       I    I  I   1    I        I    I    I       1    I 

two  tens,  how  many  threes? 
six  threes  and  two  over. 

.Ml    III    I  I  I    I    1  II  I  I  I  i  I 

II  III     III     I  I   or  I  I  I   I  I  I   I  I 


I    III   III    Ml    I  M  II  I  II 

three  tens,  how  many  threes  ?  &c. 

In  this  manner,  all  the  numbers  under  ten  should  be  com- 
pared to  the  decimal  series  as  far  as  ten  tens,  or  one  hundred; 
and  the  child  should  be  led  to  make  his  own  observations 
as  to  the  diiSerent  sorts  of  remnants  which  occur  with  each 
number,  and  the  number  of  tens  which  are  required  to  ma^e 
the  sum  of  the  remnants  equal  to  the  number  compared. 

After  the  pupil  has,  in  this  manner,  become  perfectly  fami- 
liar with  the  relation  which  each  number  bears  to  the  decimal 
series,  he  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  relation  which 
the  pure  and  mixed  derivatives  of  the  three  elementary  num- 
bers bear  to  each  other.  By  pure  derivatives  we  mean  what 
is  commonly  called  powers ;  and  by  mixed  derivatives  the  com- 
binations of  the  elementary  numbers  and  their  powers  by  mul- 
tiplicatioiu    The  following  table  will  illustrate  this  still  better : 

I.  Pure  Derivatives. 
of  two.  of  three.  of  five. 


2 

3 

6 

4 

9 

25 

8 

27 

125 

16 

81 

625 

32 

243 

3125 

u 
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FL  Mixed  Derivatives^ 

.1.  dmbuumom  n  two  elementan$ 
I.  >t' two  with  tkne. 


V* 


0 

I'l 

l» 

■24 

3ti 

54 

« ^ 

108 

162 

i.   j/'ttco  with  Jim. 

10 

•20 

50 

40 

100 

250 

•2C1) 

500 

1250 

c.  or  three  with  Jive, 

15 

45  75 

13o  225  375 

405  675  11-25  1875 

B.  ComintatiBm  ofaU  the  three  ekmentarif  mumUters. 

30 


60  90  150 

180  450 

1-20  -270  750 

300 

540  1350 

360  2250 

240  810  3750 

600  1500 

900 
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It  is  clear  from  these  tables,  that  every  sort  of  derivatives, 
when  pursued  separately,  outgrows  the  child's  capacity 
almost  at  the  Erst  step;  aad  the  teacher  must,  therefore,  take 
them  in  an  order  more  suitable  to  his  object.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  should  call  upon  the  child  to  fonn  with  his  cubes, 
on  the  table,  all  the  pure  and  mixed  derivatives  of  the  three 
elementary  numbers,  within  one  hundred,  in  the  manner 
illustrated  by  the  following  diagram: 


BBB  BBB 


that  is  to  say, 

two  twos 

three  twos 

four  twos 

2x2 

3x2 

4x2 

(wo  threes 

three  threes 

fsmr  threes 

2x3 

3x3 

4x3 

two  fours 

threefours 

fourfours. 

2x4 

3x4 

4x4 

This  being   dtsM 

,    the    teacher  may  ask  the  following 

questions: 

two  twos: 

how  many  ones? 
how  many  twos? 
how  many  fours? 

.a:r 


jk^ 


•"^        i--. :." 


i  • , 


^ »» *    •  i»'i»^ 


^^      JZ/^-'j/z^^^Xy      4W 


^•»^       -irr-         ;J«^ 
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jfkcility,    the    above  table  ought  to  be  gradually  enlarged, 
in  the  following  manner: 


2x2 

3x2 

4x2 

6x2 

2x3 

3x3 

4x3 

2x4 

3x4 

4x4 

2x5 

2x2 

3x2 

4x2 

5x2 

2x3 

3x3 

4x3 

6x3 

2x4 

3x4 

4x4 

2x5 

3x6 

2x2 

3x2 

4x2 

6x2 

2x3 

3x3 

4x3 

6x3 

2x4 

3x4 

4x4 

6x4 

2x5 

3x5 

4x6 

2x2 

3x2 

4x2 

5x2 

2x3 

3x3 

4x3 

6x3 

2x4 

3x4 

4x4 

6x4 

2x5 

3x6 

4x6 

6x6 

and  so  on,  with  the  omission  of  the  number  seven,  which 
does  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  any  of  the  three  elementary 
numbers,  to  ten  times  ten,  when  the  table  will  stand  as 
follows: 


8X2 

3  X 

2 

4 

X 

2 

6 

X 

2 

6 

X 

T 

T 

X 

2 

9 

X 

2 

10 

X  2 

2X3 

3  X 

3 

4 

X 

3 

6 

X 

3 

6 

X 

3 

8 

X 

3 

9 

X 

S 

10 

X  3 

2X4 

3  X 

4 

4 

X 

4 

6 

X 

4 

6 

X 

4 

8 

X 

4 

9 

X 

4 

10 

X  4 

2X5 

3  X 

6 

4 

X 

6 

6 

X 

5 

6 

X 

6 

8 

X 

6 

9 

X 

6 

10 

X  6 

2X6 

3  X 

6 

4 

X 

6 

6 

X 

6 

6 

X 

6 

8 

X 

6 

9 

X 

6 

10 

X  6 

2X8 

3  X 

8 

4 

X 

8 

5 

X 

8 

6 

X 

8 

8 

X 

8 

9 

X 

8 

10 

X  8 

2X9 

3  X 

9 

4 

X 

9 

6 

X 

9 

6 

X 

9 

8 

X 

9 

9 

X 

9 

10 

X  9 

2  X  10 

3  X 

10 

4 

X 

10 

5 

X 

10 

6 

X 

10 

8 

X 

io 

9 

X 

10 

10 

X  10 
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Of  course  the  whole  of  this  table  is  to  be  repfesented  in 
cubes,  according  to  the  diagram,  by  the  pajHl  hiniBd^ 
which  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  drawing  the  chikfs 
attention  to  the  analogy  between  the  proportions  of  (cm 
and  of  number,  asking,  concerning  each  combination,  hot 
many  one  way,  how  many  the  other  way.  The  two&ds, 
that  two  fires,  or  fire  twos  make  ten,  and  that  a  rectangle, 
whose  sides  are  as  two  to  fire,  contains  ten  squares  of  one, 
will  thus  be  observed  at  the  same  time,  and  assist  each  other 
in  the  child's  mind.  In  like  manner  the  square  numben 
occur  in  the  above  table,  forming  the  diagonal  from  the 
top  at  the  left  hand  to  the  bottom  at  the  right  hand;  and 
with  the  illustration  which  the  cubes  afford,  every  child  wiD 
be  able  to  understand  the  fact,  which  appears  so  puzzling 
when  mystified  in  the  algebraic  formula: 

With  children  of  ordinary  capacities,  the  exercises  of 
the  above  table  will  be  found  a  sufficient  preparation  for  the 
twofold  course  by  which  they  ought  to  be  followed,  viz.  mental 
arithmetic  on  one  hand,  and  analysis  of  numbers  on  the  oth^. 
Should,  however,  any  child  be  found  particulaiiy  deficient, 
and  require  additional  exercises  with  the  cubes,  these  are 
easily  supplied  by  adding  the  third  dimension,  which  will  fur- 
nish another  series  of  exercises,  beginning  with  2  x  2  x  2=8, 
proceeding  to  3  x  2  x  2,  or  2  x  3  x  2,  or  2  x  2  x  3  =  12;  and 
so  on,  through  all  the  combinations  of  the  numbers  in  the 
above  table,  to  10  x  10  x  10  =  1000. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  is  to  proceed  to  mental  arithme- 
tic, which  at  first  should  be  nothing  else  than  a  repetiticHi  of 
the  above  exercises,  without  the  aid  of  visible  objects,  and 
with  the  insertion  of  the  intervening  numbers  7,  11,  13,  17, 
19,  &c.  and  of  their  products  14,  21,  22,  26,  28,  &c.  which 
not  being  derived  from  the  primary  numbers  2,  3  and  5,  were 
at  first  omitted.  By  degrees  the  exercises  in  mental  arith- 
metic ought  to  be  enlarged  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
the  exercises  with  visible  objects  were  confined;  and,  if  a 
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proper  succession  be  observed,  so  as  not  to  proceed  with 
undue  hurry  to  too  complicated  operations,  or  too  extensive 
numbers,  they  may  be  carried  to  almost  any  extent.  It  is  to 
be  particularly  observed  here,  that  children  should  not  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  ciphering  system,  even  in  this 
part  of  the  course,  except  so  far  as  it  will  enable  them  to 
write  down  the  result  of  their  operations,  or  the  data  for 
them;  but  on  no  account  ought  they,  at  this  time,  to  be 
initiated  in  the  abridged  modes  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division,  by  ciphers,  which  are  nothing 
but  a  blind  mechanism,  in  the  working  of  which  the  mind  is 
virtually  inactive.  To  illustrate  this  by  one  example,  we  will 
follow  out  the  operations  of  the  mind  which  take  place  in  the 
solution  of  a  common  question  of  multiplication,  accordingly 
as  the  pupil  works  in  ciphers,  or  in  numbers. 

Suppose  the  question  to  be  266  x  16,379,  the  ciphering 
pupil  sets  them  out  in  the  usual  manner,  as  follows: 

16,379 
256 


98274 
81895 
32758 

4,193,024 


Now  what  are  the  operations  of  his  mind  during  this 
process?  We  will,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious, 
transcribe  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  hard  to  be 
convinced. 

Set  down  the  multiplicandum,  16,379 

set  down  below  it  the  multiplicator.  256 

Multiply  first  by  six. 

Six  times  nine  are  fifty-four, 
put  four,  carry  five; 
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six  times  seven  are  forty-two^ 

forty-two  and  five  are  forty-seven, 

put  seven,  carry  four; 
six  times  three  are  eighteen, 

eighteen  and  four  are  twenty-two, 

put  two,  carry  two; 
six  times  six  are  thirty-six, 

thirty-six  and  two  are  thirty-eight. 

put  eight,  carry  three; 
six  times  one  are  six, 

six  and  three  are  nine, 

put  nine. 


Multiply  next  by  five,  drawing  in  by  one  cipher  to  the  left. 

Five  times  nine  are  forty-five, 

put  five,  carry  four; 
five  times  seven  are  thirty-five, 

thirty-five  and  four  are  thirty-nine, 

put  mne,  carry  three; 
five  times  three  are  fifl;een, 

fifteen  and  three  are  eighteen, 

put  eight,  carry  one; 
five  times  six  are  thirty, 

thirty  and  one  are  thirty-one, 

put  one,  carry  three ; 
five  times  one  are  five, 

five  and  three  are  eight, 

put  eight. 


Multiply  next  by  two,  drawing  in  by  one  cipher  as  before. 

Twice  nine  are  eighteen, 

put  eight,  carry  one ; 
twice  seven  are  fourteen, 

fourteen  and  one  are  fifteen, 

put  five,  carry  one; 

2 
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twice  three  are  six, 

six  and  one  are  seven^ 

put  seven; 
twice  six  are  twelve, 

put  two,  carry  one; 
twice  one  are  two, 

two  and  one  are  three, 

put  three. 


Add  up  the  three  rows. 

Four  is  four, 

five  and  seven  are  twelve; 

put  two,  carry  one; 
one  and  eight  are  nine,  and  nine  are  eighteen, 
and  two  are  twenty; 
put  nought,  carry  two; 
two  and  five  are  seven,  and  eight  are  fifteen, 
and  eight  are  twenty-three; 
put  three,  carry  two; 
two  and  seven  are  nine,  and  one  ai*e  ten,  and 
nine  are  nineteen ; 
put  nine,  carry  one; 
one  and  two  are  three,  and  eight  are  eleven; 

put  one,  carry  one; 
one  and  three  are  four, 
put  four. 

Product:  four  millions,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thousand,  and  twenty-four. 

Here,  then,  we  have  no  less  than  sixty  distinct  operations, 
performed,  we  contend,  without  any,  even  the  slightest, 
benefit  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Let  the  advocates  of  the 
ciphering  system,  the  romantic  knight-errants  of  mechanical 
routine,  specify  in  what  manner  they  conceive  the  mind  to 
be  benefited  by  an  operation  such  as  that  now  detailed,  such 
-as  is  the  daily  toil  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  the 
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unfortunate  yictims  of  the  present  systems;  such  as,  whoi 
duly  performed,  before  the  most  "spiritually  enlightenedi" 
the  heads  of  the  church,  in  a  nationsd  school,  or  before  tlie 
most  "  intellectually  enlightened/'  the  pati'ons  of  useful  know- 
ledge, in  a  Lancasterian  school,  wiU  draw  down  showen 
of  approbation  upon  master  and  pupils;  we  are  tempted  to 
say,  upon  the  chief  drudge  and  his  sub-drudges;  and  wiH 
redound,  at  the  Freemason's  Hall  and  elsewhere,  to  the 
everlasting  honour  of  the  system,  as  one  of  the  means  by 
which  a  rational  existence,  "that  great  prerogative  of  HiaOi 
that  birthright  of  every  human  being,"  will  be  ensured  to  all 
classes  of  society,  and  "intelligence  diffused  throughout  the 
land,"  and,  by  exportation  "over  the  surface  of  the  globe:"  % 
to  substitute  the  sacred  for  the  profane  key,  as  one  of  the 
"  subsidiary  means"  by  which,  "under  the  divine  blessing,  that 
happy  time  is  to  be  brought  about,  when  'the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."' 
If  any  man  of  good  repute,  and  of  straight-forward,  common 
sense,  will  undertake  to  write  a  treatise  "upon  cant,"  a 
work  much  wanted  at  this  moment,  we  herewith  pledge  our- 
selves to  furnish  him  with  a  chapter  on  "the  cant  of  popular 
education;"  meanwhile,  asking  our  readers'  pardon  for  the 
involuntary  digression,  we  return  to  our  multipUcation  ques- 
tion, and  observe : 

1.  That  the  setting  down  of  multipUcand  and  multiplicator, 
the  successive  multiplication  with  the  three  ciphers  of  the 
latter  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  the  drawing  in  of  each 
successive  line  by  one  cipher,  as  well  as  the  spouting  of  the 
ciphers  of  the  product  according  to  their  decimal  places,  are 
either,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  performed  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  reason  of  all  those  technicalities,  or  the 
reason  of  them  is  known  and  understood.  In  the  former 
case,  obviously,  the  mind  is  reduced  to  the  ignoble  siniiilitiide 
of  a  bUnd  mill-horse,  which  steps  on  in  the  prescribed  path 
without  a  whence  or  a  whither;  in  the  latter  case,  the  operation 
is  a  mere  repetition,  which  cannot  render  the  matter  more 
intelligible. 
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2.  That  the  multiplications,  6  x  9  =  54,   6  x  7  =  42, 

6  X  3=  18,  8t,c.  are  all  mere  repetitions  of  different  parts  of 
the  common  multiplication  table,  equally  unprofitable  to  the 
mind;  whether  the  multiplication  table  have  been  learned,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  aid  of  visible  objects,  in  an  intelli- 
gent manner;  or  whether  it  have  been,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  committed  to  the  memory  as  a  mere  unintelligible  jingle 
of  correlative  sounds  and  signs. 

3.  That  the  additions,  42 +  5  =  47, 18 +4=22, 36 +2  =  38, 
&c.  as  well  as  the  ultimate  summing  of  the  three  rows,  are 
again  liable  to  the  same  objection  of  useless  repetition,  whe- 
ther they  be   performed  with  a  knowledge  of  the  decimal 

'  system,  or  by  a  mere  mechanical  application  of  the  contents 
of  the  addition  table,  learned  by  rote,  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  the  pitch-pipe. 

4.  That  the  notations,  put  four,  carry  five;  put  seven,  carry 
four,  ficc,  are  operations  which,  whether  the  principle  of 
them  be  originally  understood  or  not,  are  again  so  many 
barren  mechanical  performances. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the 
sixty  operations  enumerated,  which,  in  itself,  has  tlie  least 
tejideticy  to  enlarge,  develop,  or  strengthen  tfie  mind.  It 
remains,  then,  to  be  seen,  whether  or  not  they  are  calculated 
in  the  aggregate  to  produce  suck  an  effect,  by  illustrating  the 
relation  in  which  the  three  nujnbers,  256,  16,379,  and 
4,193,024,  stand  to  each  other.  But  dauntless  as  is  the 
courage,  now  and  then,  displayed  in  the  gallant  defence  of 
absurdities,  we  much  doubt  that  any  one  will  be  found  bold 
enough  to  maintain,  that  any  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  sixty 
operations  above  detailed,  has  the  least  tendency  to  convince 
the  mind,  that  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine,  taken  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  times,  are  equal  to  four 
milUons,  one  hundred  ninety-three  thousand  and  twenty-four; 
or  can,  by  the  cleverest  explanation  that  ever  adorned  a 
schoolmaster's  lips,  be  made  to  illustrate  that  fact. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  the  manner  in  which  the 
same  question  would  be  solved  by  a  child  unacquainted  with 
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the  machinery  of  cipheringy  using  ciphers  only  as  an  abridged 
mode  of  noting  down  numbers,  in  case  the  question  involve 
more  of  them,  than  he  is  able  to  remember  without  encumber- 
ing his  mind  and  distracting  his  attention.  Upon  having  the 
question  first  proposed  to  him,  he  would  discover  various 
modes  of  proceeding,  for  instance: 

Following  the  most  obvious  division  of  the  multiplicator, 
according  to  the  decimal  system,  he  would  take  two  hundred 
times  16,379;  fifty  times  16,379;  and  six  times  16^379,  and 
add  the  products;  or,  being  struck  by  the  proportion  of 
250  to  1000,  he  would  divide  16,379,000  by  4,  and  add  to 
this  six  times  16,379;  or,  analyzing  256  into  its  factors,  he 
would  take  4  x  8  x  8  x  16,379. 

Each  of  these  operations  would  in  detail  be  as  follows: 

I.  two  hundred  times  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-nine; 
two  hundred  times  sixteen  thousand,  are  thirty-two 
hundred  thousand,  or  three  millions  two  hundred 
thousand; 
two  hundred  times  three  hundred,    are    six  times 
hundred  times  hundred,  or  sixty  thousand; 
three  millions  two  hundred  thousand  and  sixty 
thousand,  are  three  millions  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand; 
two  hundred  times  seventy  are  fourteen  times  ten 
times  hundred,  or  fourteen  thousand; 
three  millions  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand, 
and  fourteen  thousand  are  three  millions  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand; 
two  hundred  times  nine  are  eighteen  hundred^  or  one 
thousand  eight  hundred; 

three  millions  two  hundred  and  seventy-four 
thousand,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  are 
three  millions  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  eight  hundred; 

This  sum  the  pupil  will  find  it  expedient  to  note  down: 
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3,275,800;  in  order  to  have  his  attention  undivided  for  the 
next  part  of  his  question : 

fifty  times  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine; 

fifty  times  sixteen  thousand,  are  eight  times  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  or  eight  hundred  thousand; 
fifty  times  three  hundred,  are  five  times  three  thou- 
sand, or  fifteen  thousand; 

eight  hundred  thousand,  and  fifteen  thousand, 
are  eight  hundred  fifteen  thousand; 
fifty  times  seventy  are  thirty-five  times  a  hundred,  or 
three  thousand  five  hundred; 

eight  hundred  fifteen  thousand,  and  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  are  eight  hundred  eighteen 
thousand  five  hundred; 
fifty  times  nine  are  four  liundreds  and  a  half,  or  four 
hundred  and  fifty ; 

eight  hundred  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred, 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty,  are  eight  hundred 
eighteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty; 
to  be  noted  down :  818,950; 

three  millions  two  hundred  seventy-five  thousand  eighteen 
hundred,  added  to  eight  hundred  eighteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty: 
three  millions  two  hundred  thousand,  and  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  are  four  millions; 
seventy-five    thousand,   and  eighteen   thousand,   are 

eighty-five,  and  eight,  or  ninety-three  thousand; 
together,  four  millions  and  ninety-three  thousand; 
eight  hundred,  and  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  are  seven- 
teen hundred  and  fifty,  or  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty; 
four  millions  and   ninety-three   thousand,    and    one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  are  four  millions, 
and  ninety-four  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty, 
to  he  noted  down:  4,094,750; 
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six  times  sixteen  thoasand  three  hmidTCd    and  aeiciAj* 
nine: 
six  times  rixtfm  thaosaiid  mre  ninet^r-six  thai  mil, 
six  times  three  handled  mie  eighteen  handred,  or  one 
thousand  dght  hondred; 

ninety'^ix  thoasind,   mnd   one  thniMiiMl  eight 
hundred,    mre    ninety-«eTen    thoasand    ei^t 
hmidied; 
six  times  seventy  are  forty-two  times  ten,   or  four 

hundred  and  twenty:  and 
six  times  nine  are  fifty-four; 
together,  four  hmidred  and  seTenty-foor; 

ninety-fleren  thousand  ei^t  hundred,  and  fiwr 
hundred  and  seventy-four,   ere    ninety-seven 
thousand  and  twelve  hundred,  or  nine^f-aght 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seTenty-fonr; 
noted  dovm:  98,274. 

four  millions,  and  ninety-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty,  added  to  ninety^ight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-four; 
twice  ninety  thousand  are  one  hundred  and  eighty 

thousand;  and 
four    thousand,    and    eight    thousand,    are    twelve 
thousand; 
together,  four  millions,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thousand; 
seven  hundred,  and  two  hundred,  are  nine  hundred; 

and 
fifty,  and  seventy-four,  are  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four; 
together,  one  thousand  and  twenty-four; 
four  millions  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand, 
and  one  thousand  and  twenty-four,  are  four  millioDs 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  and  twenty- 
four; 
noted  down:  4,193,024. 
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IL  two  hundred   and  fifty  times  sixteen  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-nine,  are  equal  to  the  fourth  part 
of   sixteen   thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
times  thousand,  or  sixteen  miUions  three  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  thousand ; 
the  fourth  part  of  sixteen  millions  are  four  millions; 
the  fourth  part  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
are  ninety  thousand; 
ti^ther,  four  miUions  and  ninety  thousand; 
the  fourth  part  of  nineteen  thousand  are  four  thousand, 

and  the  fourth  part  of  three  thousand; 
the  fourth  part  of  two  thousand  are  five  hundred,  and 
of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty; 
four  thousand  and  five  hundred,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty,   are  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty; 
four  millions  and  ninety  thousand,  and^four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty,    are  four  millions  and 
ninety-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty; 
noted  down:  4,094,750; 
to  which  add  6  x  16,379  as  before  detailed. 


III.  Eight    times    sixteen    thousand   three    hundred   and 
seventy-nine; 

eight  times  ten  thousand  are  eighty  thousand,  and 
eight  times  six  thousand  are  forty-eight  thousand; 
together,     one     hundred    and     twenty-eight 
thousand; 
eight  times  three  hundred  are  twenty-four  hundred, 
or  two  thousand  four  hundred; 

one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand,  and 
two  thousand  four  hundred,  are  one  hun- 
di^ed  and  thirty  thousand  and  four  hundred; 
eight  times  ^seventy   are   fifty-six   times   ten,    or 
five  hundred  and  sixty;  and 
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eight  times  nine  are  seventy-two,  five  hundred  and 
sixty,  and   seventy-two.    are  six  hundred  and 

one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand   four  hundred, 
and  six  hundred  and  thirty-two,  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  thousand  and  thirty-two; 
noted  down:  131,032. 


eight  times  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  and 
ihirty-two; 
eight  times  one  hundred  thousand  are  eight  hundred 

thousand; 
eight  times  thirty  thousand  are  two  handled  and 
forty  thousand; 
together,  ten  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  or 
one  million  and  forty  thousand; 
eight  times  one  thousand  are  eight  thousand ; 

t(^ether,  one  million  and  forty-eight  thousand; 
eight  times  thirty  are  two  hundred  and  forty,  and 
eight  times  two  are  sixteen ; 

together,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six; 
total:  one  million  and  forty-eight  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  fifiy-six; 
noted  down:  1,048,256. 


four  times  one  miUion,  and  forty-eight  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six; 
four  times  one  milUon  are  four  millions ; 
four  times  forty  thousand  are  one  hundred  and  siity 

thousand,  and 
four  times  eight  thousand  are  thirty-two  thousand; 
together,  four  millions  one  hundred  and  ninetjr- 
two  thousand; 
four  times  two  hundred  and  fifty  are  one  thousand; 
ti^ether,  four  millions  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  thousand,  and 
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four  times  six  are  twenty-four; 

together,  four  millions  one  hundred  and  ainety- 
three  thousand,  and  twenty-four. 


From  ^hese  details  it  is  evident,  that  the  same  result  which, 
upon  the  ciphering  system,  is  obtained  through  sixty  distinct 
operations,  requires,  when  the  question  is  worked  in  an 
intelhgeut  way  through  numbers,  only  forty-three  operations 
upon  the  first,  twenty-seven  upon  the  second,  and  thirty- 
one  upon  the  third  plan;  and  that,  whilst  the  former  are  all 
perfectly  unintellectual,  there  is  not  one  of  the  latter  that  can 
be  performed  without  the  mind  actually  reflecting  upon  the 
proportions  of  the  respective  numbers,  and  thus  being,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  intellectually  exercised. 

Those  who  liave  not  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  operations  in  numbers  are 
performed,  may  perhaps  be  appalled  by  the  apparent  difficulty 
of  keeping  such  large  sums,  and  such  complicated  operations 
present  before  the  mind.  But  let  them  remember,  that  what 
may  appear  difficult,  nay  almost  impossible  to  those,  whose 
minds  are  spoiled  for  an  intuitive  combination  of  numbers, 
by  the  raacJiinery  of  their  ciphering  systems,  is  not  necessarily 
so  to  minds  familiar  vvitli  the  subject,  and  accustomed  to  that 
species  of  exercise.  On  the  contrary  we  can,  from  experience, 
assure  them,  that  pupils  who  have  either  from  the  very 
first  mdiments  of  arithmetic  been  exclusively  taught  upon 
this  plan,  or  who,  having  originally  been  taught  ciphering, 
have  had  sufficient  time  given  them  for  acquiring  a  better 
habit  of  mind,  calculate  with  greater  rapidity  and  greater 
I  security  than  pupils  of  the  ciphering  system,  at  the  same  age, 
'  after  the  same  average  amount  of  instruction;  and  that, 
although  our  mode  of  proceeding  unquestionably  requires  a 
greater  effort  of  mind,  yet  that  effort  being  a  wholesome 
exercise,  is  less  fatiguing  than  the  unmeaning  routine  of  the 
ciphering   system;    so   much  so,   that  mental  arithmetic  is. 
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with  the  generality  of  pupib,  always  a  favorite  lesson.  As  a 
remarkable  coincidence,  we  may  mention  that  the  calculating 
boy,  who  was  exhibited  a  few  years  ago,  and  whose  operations 
the  most  rapid  cipherers  could  not  follow,  always  worked 
in  numbers,  in  the  manner  here  pointed  out,  and  never  by  the 
system  of  "put  and  carry," 

But  although  we  insist  so  strongly  on  the  advantages  of 
calculation  in  numbers,  we  are  by  no  means  bhnd  to  those 
of  the  ciphering  system.  For  the  purpose  of  notation  wa 
ourselves  bring  it  early  into  use,  and  the  abridged  modes  of 
calculation  in  ciphers  are  for  some  kinds  of  operations,  if  not 
more  useful,  at  least  more  commodious.  Still  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  this  applies  only  to  those  cases  where  the. 
calculation  itself  is  the  object,  and  the  mode  of  performing  it,, 
comparatively,  indifferent;  whereas  in  education,  where  the 
development  of  the  mind  is  the  object,  and  calculation  the 
means,  the  ciphering  method  is,  as  inefficient  for  that  purpose, 
decidedly  to  be  rejected.  Besides,  as  the  calculation  in  num- 
bers is  greatly  impeded  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
ciphering  method,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  best 
preparation  for  the  latter  is  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  former,  it  is  evident  that  this  fact  alone  would 
suffice  to  give  the  decided  preference  to  the  calculation  in 
numbers ;  the  usual  methods  of  arithmetic  by  ciphers  being  set 
aside  as  a  separate  object  of  instraction,  to  be  taken  up  at 
that  period  when  the  mind,  sufficiently  conversant  with  the 
reality,  the  numbers,  can  no  longer  be  injured  by  the  use  of 
the  ciphers,  which  are  their  sigiis. 

Having,  we  trust,  satisfactorily  illustrated  the  difference 
between  calculation  in  numbers  and  ciphering,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  enter  into  a  few  details  respecting  mental  arithme- 
tic, by  which  term,  it  will  be  recollected,  we  mean  the  mental 
practice  of  the  former,  not  the  latter,  mode  of  calculation. 
One  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  branch  of  instruc- 
tion arises  from  the  necessity  of  giving  to  each  pupil  a  separate 
question,  as  in  the  contrary  case  a  few  ready  arithmeticians 
would  soon  monopolize  the  whole  lesson.     To  avoid  this,  and 
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yet  to  keep  up  the  constant  intercourse  between  the  teacher 
and  his  pupils,  we  have  found  it  an  excellent  expedient  to 
prepare  tables,  on  which  the  questions  to  be  asked,  with  the 
answers  to  them,  are  placed  in  series,  according  to  a  regular 
progress  from  easier  to  more  difficult  problems.  Having  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  tables,  the  teacher  has  nothing  to 
do,  but  to  lay  before  him  as  many  series  of  questions  as  he 
has  pupils  in  his  class,  which,  however,  ought  not  to  be  too 
numerous,  and  to  keep  on  each  series  a  separate  mark  to 
show  what  question  each  pupil  is  engaged  in.  He  then  gives 
to  each  pupil  in  his  turn  a  question,  and  after  having  made 
the  round  of  the  class,  he  turns  back  to  the  first,  receives  his 
answer,  and  sets  him  a  new  question,  then  proceeds  to  his 
neighbour,  and  so  on,  passing  over  those  who  occasionally  are 
not  ready  with  their  answer,  or  repeating  their  question  to 
them  if  they  should  have  forgotten  it.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  one  of  these  tables,  containing  three  series  of 
questions  on  numbers  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  factor 
and  product. 


a  X  2 

= 

1 

X 

4 

3 

X 

2 

= 

1 

X 

6 

4 

X  3 

= 

1   X   12 

4X2 

= 

2 

X 

4 

6 

X 

2 

= 

2 

X 

6 

8 

X  3 

= 

2  X    12 

6X2 

= 

3 

X 

4 

9 

X 

2 

= 

3 

X 

6 

12 

X  3 

= 

3  X   12 

S  X  2 

=r 

4 

X 

4 

12 

X 

2 

= 

4 

X 

6 

16 

X  3 

= 

4  X   12 

10  X  2 

= 

5 

X 

4 

15 

X 

2 

— 

5 

X 

6 

20 

X  3 

= 

5  X   12 

12  X  2 

= 

6 

X 

4 

18 

X 

2 

= 

6 

X 

6 

24 

X  3- 

= 

6  X   12 

14  X  2 

= 

7 

X 

4 

21 

X 

2 

= 

7 

X 

6 

28 

X  3 

= 

7   X    12 

16  X  2 

= 

S 

X 

4 

24 

X 

2 

= 

8 

X 

6 

3*> 

X   3 

= 

8   X   12 

18  X  2 

s=s 

9 

X 

4 

27 

X 

2 

= 

9 

X 

6 

36 

X   3 

= 

9  X   12 

20  X  2 

= 

10 

X 

4 

30 

X 

2 

ss 

10 

X 

6 

40 

X  3 

= 

10  X    12 

Ac.  <&c. 

<fec.  (fee. 

<fec.  <fec 

• 

The  teacher  would  have  to  ask,   in  the  first  series,  for 

instance, 

two  twos,  how  many  fours? 
four  twos,  how  many  fours?  &c. 

or  vice  vers&, 

one  four,  how  many  twos? 
two  fours,  how  many  twos?  &c. 

x2 
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and  afterwards  alternating  the  mode  of  question  as  he  pro- 
ceeds down  the  series: 

two  twos,  how  many  fours? 

two  fours,  how  many  twos?  » 

six  twos,  how  many  fours? 

four  fours,  how  many  twos?  &c. 

Another  set  of  tables  arises  from  the  comparison  of  num- 
bers, which  stand  to  one  another  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3; 
for  instance, 


3X2 

= 

2X3 

3X4 

6X2 

= 

4X3 

6X4 

9X2 

= 

«   X   3 

9X4 

12  X  2 

= 

8X3 

12   X  4 

15  X  2 

= 

10  X   3 

15  X   4 

18  X  2 

zss 

12   X   3 

18   X  4 

<fec.  <fec. 


2  X 
4  X 
6  X 
8  X 
10  X 
12  X 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


<fec.  <fec. 


3 

6 

9 

12 

15 

18 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


6 
6 

« 
6 
6 
6 


2X8 
4  X  » 
6X9 
8X9 
10  X  9 
12   X  9 


<fec.  <&c. 


or,  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  4;  for  instance, 


4 
8 
12 
16 
20 
24 
28 
32 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
6 
9 
12 
15 
18 
21 
24 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


<fec.  &c. 


4 
8 

12 
16 
2U 
24 
28 
32 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


3 
6 
9 
12 
15 
18 
2] 
24 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


<&c.  &c. 


4 
8 

12 
16 
20 
24 
28 
32 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


3 
6 
9 
12 
15 
18 
21 
24 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


12 
12 
18 
12 
12 
12 
IS 
12 


<feC.  4&C. 


The  same  witli^  other  proportions,  as  2  to  5;  2  to  7; 
2  to  9;  2  to  1 L,  &c.;  or  3  to  5;  3  to  7;  3  to  8;  3  to  10;  3  to 
11,  &c.;or  4  to5;  4  to  7;  4  to  9;  4  to  11;  &c. 

Each  of  these  proportions  ought  to  be  followed  through 
all  the  numbers,  which  admit  of  that  proportion  without  frac- 
tion, and  are  within  the  limits  of  the  average  capacity  of  the 
pupil  at  the  time  of  the  exercise.  By  way  of  example,  we  will 
follow  out  the  proportion:  3  to  5;  confining  ourselves  within 
36  and  60,  as  regards  the  heads  of  the  series,  and  pursuing 
each  series  as  far  as  80  and  48  times  the  numbers  compared. 
We  shall  then  obtain  the  following  twelve  series : 
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6X3 

10  X  3 

15  X  3 

20  X  3 

25  X  3 

30  X  3 

35  X  3 

40  X  3 

45  X  3 

50  X  3 

55  X  3 

60  X  3 

65  X  3 

70  X  3 

15  X  3 

80  X  3 


3X5 
6X5 
0X5 
12  X  5 
15  X  5 
18  X  5 
21  X  5 
24  X  5 
2T  X  5 
30  X  5 
33  X  5 
36  X  5 
39  X  5 
42  X  5 
45  X  5 
48  X  5 


5X6 

10  X  6 

15  X  6 

20  X  6 

25  X  6 

30  X  6 

35  X  6 

40  X  6 

45  X  6 

50  X  6 

55  X  6 

60  X  6 

65  X  6 

TO  X  6 

T5  X  6 

80  X  6 


3  X 
6  X 
9  X 
12  X 
15  X 
18  X 
21  X 
24  X 
27  X 
30  X 
33  X 
36  X 
39  X 
42  X 
45  X 
48  X 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
66 
70 
75 
80 


X  9 

X  9 

X  9 

X  9 

X  9 

X  9 

X  9 

X  9 

X  9 

X  9 

X  9 

X  9 

X  9 

X  9 

X  9 

X  9 


3  X  15 

6  X  15 

9  X  15 

12  X  15 

15  X  15 

18  X  15 

21  X  15 

24  X  15 

27  X  15 

30  X  15 

33  X  15 

36  X  15 

39  X  15 

42  X  15 

45  X  15 

48  X  15 


6  X 

10  X  12 

15  X  12 

80  X  12 

25  X 

30  X 

85  X 

40  X 

45  X 

50  X 

65  X 

00  X 

65  X 

70  X 

75  X 

80  X 


2  =s 


2  = 

2  = 

2  = 

2  = 

2  = 

2  = 

2  =r 

2  = 

2  = 

2  = 

2  = 

2  = 


3  X  20 

6  X  20 

9  X  20 

12  X  20 

15  X  20 

18  X  20 

21  X  20 

24  X  20 

27  X  20 

30  X  20 

33  X  20 

36  X  20 

39  X  20 

42  X  20 

45  X  20 

48  X  20 


5  X 
10  X 
15  X 
20  X 
25  X 
30  X 
35  X 
40  X 
45  X 
50  X 
65  X 
60  X 
65  X 
70  X 
75  X 
80  X 


5  = 

5  = 

5  = 

5  = 

5  =r 

5  = 

5  = 

5  s= 

5  = 

5  = 

5  = 

5  = 

5  = 

5  = 

5  = 

5  = 


3  X  25 

6  X  25 

9  X  25 

12  X  25 

15  X  25 

18  X  25 

21  X  25 

24  X  25 

27  X  25 

30  X  25 

33  X  25 

36  X  25 

39  X  25 

42  X  25 

45  X  25 

48  X  25 


5 

X  1 

10 

X  1 

15 

X  1 

20 

X  1 

26 

X  1 

30 

X  1 

35 

X  1 

40 

X  1 

45 

X  1 

50 

X  1 

66 

X  1 

60 

X  1 

65 

X  1 

70 

X  1 

75 

X  1 

80 

X  1 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


3  X  30 
6  X  30 
9  X  30 
12  X  30 
15  X  30 
18  X  30 
21  X  30 
24  X  30 
27  X  30 
30  X  30 
33  X  30 
36  X  30 
39  X  30 
42  X  30 
45  X  30 
48.x  30 
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5X2] 

10  X  21 

15  X  21 

20  X  2] 

25  X  2] 

30  X  21 

35  X  21 

40  X  2] 

46  X  2] 

50  X  2] 

56  X  2] 

60  X  21 

05  X  21 

70  X  2] 

^6  X  2] 

80  X  2] 


3  X  35 

6  X  35 

9  X  35 

12  X  35 

15  X  35 

18  X  35 

2]    X  35 

24  X  35 

27  X  35 

30  X  35 

33  X  35 

36  X  35 

39  X  35 

42  X  35 

45  X  35 

48  X  35 


5  X  24 

10  X  24 

15  X  24 

20  X  24 

25  X  24 

30  X  24 

35  X  24 

40  X  24 

45  X  24 

50  X  24 

66  X  24 

60  X  24 

65  X  24 

70  X  24 

75  X  24 

80  X  24 


3  X  40 

6  X  40 

9  X  40 

12  X  40 

15  X  40 

18  X  40 

21   X  40 

24  X  40 

27  X  40 

30  X  40 

33  X  40 

36  X  40 

39  X  40 

42  X  40 

45  X  40 

48  X  40 


5  X  ar 

10  X  S7 
15  X  «7 
20  X  S7 
25  X  »T 
30  X  87 
35  X  87 
40  X  87 
45  X  87 
50  X  87 
55  X  87 
60  X  87 
65  X  27 
70  X  V 
75  X  87 
80  X  87 


3X4^ 

«  X  45 

9  X  45 

18  X  45 

15  X45 

18  X  45 

81  X  45 

84  X45 

87  X  45 

M  X45 

83  X  45 

36  X45 

39  X  45 

42  X  4^ 
45  X  45 
48  X  45 


5  X  30 

10  X  30 

15  X  30 

20  X  30 

25  X  30 

30  X  30 

35  X  30 

40  X  30 

45  X  30 

50  X  30 

55  X  30 

60  X  30 

65  X  30 

70  X  30 

75  X  30 

80  X  30 


3  X  50 

6  X  50 

9  X  50 

12  X  50 

15  X  50 

18  X  50 

21  X  50 

24  X  50 

27  X  50 

30  X  50 

33  X  50 

36  X  50 

39  X  50 

42  X  50 

45  X  50 

48  X  50 


5  X  33 

10  X  33 

15  X  33 

20  X  33 

25  X  33 

30  X  33 

35  X  33 

40  X  33 

45  X  33 

50  X  33 

66   X  33 

60  X  33 

65  X  33 

70  X  ^ 

75  X  33 

80  X  33 


3  X  55 

6  X  55 

9  X  55 

12  X  66 

15  X  55 

18  X  55 

21  X  66 

24  X  66 

27  X  66 

30  X  66 

33  X  66 

36  X  55 

39  X  55 

42  X  55 

45  X  66 

48  X  66 


5  X  36 
10  X  86 
15  X  36 
20  X  36 
25  X  36 
30  X  36 
35  X  36 
40  X  36 
45  X  36 
50  X  36 
55  X  36 
60  X  36 
65  X  36 
70  X  36 
75  X  36 
80  X  36 


3  X  «0 

6  X  » 
9  X  60 

12  X  » 
15  X  » 
18  X  » 
81  X  » 
84  X  60 
87  X  » 
30  X  tl 
33  X  tl 
36  X  «l 
39  X  61 

42  X  fli 
45  X  tl 

48  X  » 
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In  solving  the  questions^  the  teacher  ought  to  let  the  pupil^ 
at  first,  pursue  quite  his  own  way,  without  interfering  any 
further,  than  by  asking  now  and  then  the  question:  How  did 
you  make  it  out?  He  will  then  find,  either  that  the  pupil  has 
for  himself  found  out  the  shortest  way,  or  if  not,  he  may 
lead  him  to  it:  for  instance,  let  the  question  be  forty  fifteens, 
how  many  twenty-fives?  the  pupil  may,  very  likely,  take 
40  X  15  =  600;  and  afterwards  600  :  25  =  24.  After  allow- 
ing him  for  some  time  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  the  teacher 
should  take  an  opportunity  of  drawing  his  attention  to  the 
proportion  between  15  and  25;  for  if  he  have  found  that 
15  :  25  : :  3  :  5,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  perceive  that 
instead  of  40  x  15  =  600  :  25  =  24,  it  would  be  much  shorter 
to  say  40 :  6  =  8  X  3  =  24.  Should  the  pupil  not  at  once,  of 
himself,  discover  this  abridged  mode  of  proceeding;  the 
teacher  may  assist  him  by  the  following  diagram: 


The  pupil  here  sees  that  five  fifteens  are  equal  to  three  twenty- 
fives;  and  the  above  question  then  resolves  itself  as  follows. 
If  you  have  forty  fifteens,  how  many  times  would  you  have  to 
repeat  this  diagram,  in  order  to  represent  them? 

Answer:  eight  times. 

And  in  eight  such  diagrams,  how  many  twenty-fives  would 
there  be? 

Answer:  twenty-four. 

In  this  manner  the  teacher  may,  when  he  finds  it  necessary, 
supply  each  pupil  with  the  diagram  for  his  series  of  questions; 
for  instance,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  twelve  series  of  ques- 
tions which  we  have  given  in  detail,  the  following  diagrams 
would  be  used. 
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6  X  3=3  X  6,  &C. 


3  X  6  =  3  X  10,  &c. 


5  X  9  =  3  X  15,  8cc. 


5  X  12  =  3  X  20,  8cc. 


5  X  15  =  3  X  25,  8u;. 


5  X  18  =  3  X  30,  &c. 
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5  X  21  =  3  X  36,  &c. 


«•••••• 


5  X  24  =  3  X  40,  &c. 


6  X  27  =  3  X  45,  &c. 


5  X  30  =  3  X  50,  &c. 


5  X  33  =  3  X  55,  &c. 


5  X  36  =  3  X  60,  &c. 
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Occasionally  the  teacher  will  find,  while  using  these  ques- 
tion series,  that  indolent  pupils,  having  discovered  the  ratio  of 
progression,  in  which  the  questions  succeed  each  other,  aroid 
the  solution  of  them  altogether,  by  adding  each  time  to  the 
preceding  answer;  for  instance,  in  the  series  headed  6  x  13= 
3  X  20,  if  the  questions  be  put  in  this  way: 
Five  twelves,  how  many  twenties? 

Answer:  three. 
Ten  twelves,  how  many  twenties? 

Answer:  six. 
Fifteen  twelves,  how  many  twenties? 

Answer:  nine,  &c. 
The  pupil  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  add  three  to  each  preced- 
ing answer.  This  trick  vrill  not  long  escape  the  notice  of  an 
attentive  teacher;  and  if  he  suspect  it,  he  may  socm  discover 
it  by  skipping  a  few  questions.  To  prevent  it,  the  order  of 
putting  the  question  may  be  inverted  alternately ;  for  instance: 
Five  twelves,  how  many  twenties? 

Answer:  three. 
Six  twenties,  how  many  twelves? 

Answer:  ten. 
Fifteen  twelves,  how  many  twenties? 

Answer:  nine. 
Twelve  twenties,  how  many  twelves? 

Answer:  twenty. 
Twenty-five  twelves,  how  many  twenties? 

Answer:  fifteen,  &c. 
Some  pupils,  however,  will  rather  add  the  terms  of  the  alter- 
nate progression,  than  undergo  the  trouble  of  solving  the 
question;  and  in  this  case,  the  teacher  must  have  recourse  to 
quite  a  different  sort  of  tables,  in  which  the  questions  of  a 
whole  set  of  the  ordinary  series  shall  be  mixed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  present  no  sort  of  regular  progression  to  the  pupil; 
although  the  teacher,  in  arranging  them,  ought  to  proceed 
upon  a  regular  plan,  so  that  he  may  still  give  the  pupil  the 
advantage  of  a  regular  progress  from  easier  to  more  difficult 
tables.  The  following  specimen  will  be  sufficient  for  illustration: 
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2x2=1x4 
6  X  2  =  3  X  4 
4  X  3  =  2x  6 
2  X  5  =  1x10 
4x6  =  2x10 
6  X  3  =  3  X  6 
4  X  2  =  2  X  4 
2x3=1x6 
8  X  3  =  4  X  6,  &c. 
The  questions  of  this  series  include  those  of  three  of  the 
regular  series,  headed  2x2=1x4;   2x3  =  1x6; 
and  2  X  6  =  1  X  10;  and  in  whichever  way  the  teacher  may 
put  them,  the  pupil  will  always  be  compeUed  to  work  each 
separate  question  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  solution. 

In  the  same  manner,  as  we  have  here  detailed  the  arrange- 
ment of  questions  for  mental  arithmetic,  answering  to  the 
formula  a  x  b  =  c  x  d,  other  sets  of  questions  may  be  pre- 
pared, to  exercise  the  pupils  in  other  arithmetical  operations; 
for  instance,  upon  the  following  formulee: 

a:b  =  c:d 
a:b=c  X  d 
ax  b  X  c=d  xe 
a:b:c  =  d:e 
a  X  b:c=d  x  e 
a:b  X  c  =  dx  e 
a:  b:c=d  x  e 
ax  bx  c  =  d:e 
a  X  b:c  =  d:e 
a:b  X  c  =  d:e 
axbx  c=d  xexf 
a  X  b:  c=d:e:f 
ax  b:c  =  d  xexf 
a:b  X  c  =  d  xexf 
a:b:c  =  dxexf;  8cc. 
The  numbers  represented  by  these  letters  must  all  be  such  as 
are  referrible  to  each  other  without  fraction,  as  the  calculation 
of  fractions  forms  a  separate  course,  which  is  to  succeed  the 
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present  In  order  to  facilitate  the  arrangement  of  tables 
according  to  the  above  formulsB,  we  will  add  <Hie  series  of 
each  sort,  with  the  mode  of  asking  the  questions. 

a  :  b  =  c  :  d 


12:6=10:5 

18:6=16:5 

24:6  =  20:5 

30:6  =  25:5 

36:6  =  30:6,  8cc. 
The  sixth  part  of  twelve,  of  what  is  it  the  fifth  part? 
The  fifth  part  of  fifteen,  of  what  is  it  the  sixth  part? 
The  sixth  part  of  twenty-four,  of  what  is  it  the  fifth  part? 
lac. 

a  :  b=  c  X  d 


96:8  =  3x4 

128:8  =  4x4 

160:8  =  6x4 

192:8  =  6x4 

224:8  =  7x4 

266:8  =  8x4 

288:8  =  9x4,810. 
The  eighth  part  of  ninety-six,  how  many  fours  ? 
Four  fours,  of  what  are  they  the  eighth  part? 
The  eighth  part  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,    how  many 
fours?    &c. 

a  X  b  X  c  =d  X  e 


3x6x8  =  9x  16 

4x6x8  =  12x  16 

5x6x8=  15  X  16 

6x6x8  =  18x  16 

7x6x8  =  21  X  16 

8x  6x8  =  24x  16,  &c. 
Three  times  six  times  eight,  how  many  times  sixteen? 
Twelve  times  sixteen,  how  many  times  four  times  six?  or 
Twelve  times  sixteen,  how  many  times  four  times  eight?  or 
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Twelve  times  sixteen,  how  many  times  six  times  eight? 
Five  times  six  times  eight,  how  many  times  sixteen?     &c. 

a  :  b  :  c  =    d   :  e 


48:3:2=  72:9 
54:3:2=  81:9 
60:3:2=  90:9 
66:3:2=  99:9 
72:3:2=108:9 
78:3:2=117:9 
84:3:2=126:9 
90:3:2=135:9,&c. 

The  half  of  the  third  part  of  forty-eight,  of  what  is  it  the 
ninth  part? 

The  ninth  part  of  eighty-one  is  the  half  of  the  third  part 
of  what? 

The  half  of  the  third  part  of  sixty  is  the  ninth  part  of  what? 
&c. 

axb:c=dxe 


6x16:3=  4x8 
9x16:3=  6x8 
12x16:3=  8x8 
15x16:3  =  10x8 
18x16:3  =  12x8 
21  X  16  :  3  =  14  X  8,  &c. 
The  third  part  of  six  times  sixteen,  how  many  times  eight? 
Six  times  eight  is  the  third  part  of  how  many  times  six-, 
teen? 

The  third  part  of  twelve  times  sixteen,  how  many  times 
eight?     &c. 

a  : b  X  c  =d  x  e 


18:3  X  5=3  x'lO 
24:3x5=4x10 
30:3  X  5=5  X  10 
36:3x5=6x10 
42:3x5  =  7x10 
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48:3x5^=8x10 
54:3x5«:9xl0,8ic. 
Five  times  the  third  part  of  eighteen,  how  many  times  ten? 
Four  times  ten  is  five  times  the  third  part  of  what? 
Five  times  the  third  part  of  thirty,  how  many  times  ten? 
&c. 

a    :b:  c  ssd  xc 

64:3:2=:3x3 
72:3:2=4x3 
90:3:2=6x3 
108:3:2=6x3 
126:3:2  =  7x3 
144:3:2  =  8x3,  &c. 
The  half  of  the  third  part  of  fifty-four,  how  many  times 
three? 

Four  times  three  is  the  half  of  the  third  part  of  what?  &c. 

axbxc=   d:e 


6x7x2=262:3 
9x7x2=378:3 
12x7x2=504:3 
16x7x2  =  630:3 
18x7x2  =  756:3 
21  x7x2=882:3,&c. 
Six  times  seven  times  two,  of  what  is  it  the  third  part? 
The  third  part  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  how 
many  times  seven  times  two,  or  nine  times  two,  or  nine  times 
seven,  &c. 

a  X  b:  c  =  d  :  e 


9x6:2=  81:3 

10x6:2=  90:3 

11  x6:2=  99:3 

12x6:2  =  108:3 

13x6:2  =  117:3 

14x6:2  =  126:3,  &c. 
The  half  of  nine  times  six  is  the  third  part  of  what? 
The  third  part  of  ninety  is  the  half  of  six  times  what  ?    8cc. 
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a  :  b  X  c=  d  :e 


18:3x8=288:6 

21:3x8=336:& 

24:3x8=384:6 

27:3x8=432:6 

30:3x8=480:6 

33:3x8=628:6 
Eight  times  the  third  part  of  eighteen  is  the  sixth  part  of 
what? 

The  sixth  part  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  is  eight 
times  the  third  part  of  what? 

axbxc  =  dxexf 


12x18x14  =  16x9x21 

15x18x14=20x9x21 

18x18x14=24x9x21 

21  X  18x14  =  28x9x21 

24x18x14=32x9x21 

27xl8xl4=36x9x21,&c. 
Twelve  times  eighteen  times  fourteen,  how  many  times  six- 
teen times  nine,  or  sixteen  times  twenty-one,  or  nine  times 
twenty-one? 

Twenty  times  nine  times  twenty-one,  how  many  times  fif- 
teen times  eighteen,  or  fifteen  times  fourteen,  or  eighteen 
times  fourteen?    &c. 

a    :  b  :  c  =   d    :  e  :  f 


96:3:2=320:4:5. 
102:3:2=340:4:5 
108:3:2=360:4:5 
114:3:2=380:4:5 
120:3:2=400:4:5 
126:  3:  2=420:4:  6,  &c. 
The  half  of  the  third  part  of  ninety-six  is  the  fifth  of  the 
fourth  part  of  what? 

The  fifth  of  the  fourth  part  of  three  hundred  and  forty  is 
the  half  of  the  third  part  of  what?    &c. 
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a  X  b  :  c  =sd  x  e  x  f 


12x12:3=4x3x4 

16x12:3=5x3x4 

18x12:3=6x3x4 

21  xl2:3=7x3x4 

24x12:3=8x3x4 

27x12:3=9x3x4 

30x12  :3=10x3x4,  8cc. 
The  third  part  of  twelve  times  twelve,  how  many  time] 
three  times  fow? 

Five  times  three  times  four  is  the  third  part  of  how  man] 
times  twelve?    Sac. 

a  :b  xc=  d  x  e  x  f 


27:3x4=  6x3x2 
36 :3x4=  8x3x2 
45  :  3  X  4  =  10  X  3  X  2 
54:3x4  =  12x3x2 
63:3x4  =  14  x3x2 
72:3x4  =  16x3x2,  &c. 
Four  times  the  third  part  of  twenty  seven,  how  many  tim« 
three  times  two? 

Eight  times  three  times  two  is  four  times  the  third  part  o 
what? 

a  :  b  :  c=d  x  e  x  f 


288:3:4=2x3  x4 
432:3:4=3  x3  X  4 
576:3:4=4x3x4 
720:3:4=5x3x4 
864:3:4  =  6x3x4 
1008:3:4  =  7x3x4 
1152:3:4  =  8x3x4,  &c. 
The  fourth  part  of  the   third  part  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight,  how  many  times  three  times  four? 

Three  times  three  times  four  is  the  third  part  of  the  fourth 
part  of  what?    &c. 

Having   illustrated  the  raetliod  of   mental  calculation  in 
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integers,  so  as  to  enable  any  teacher  to  sketch  out  a  well-con- 
nected course  of  exercises  for  his  pupils,  we  shall,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  fractions,  give  some  few  details  of  the  analytical 
course,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  ought  to  be  gone 
through  at  the  same  time;  and  for  this  purpose  request  our  read- 
ers to  recall  to  their  minds  the  exercises  on  what  might  be  termed 
a  multiplication  table  of  visible  objects,  which  form  the  begin- 
ning of  our  instruction  in  numbers.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  pupil  was  then  called  upon  to  observe  the  relations  which 
different  numbers  bear  to  each  other,  as  fabtors  and  products, 
which  process,  gone  through  in  a  different  order,  forms  the 
beiginning  of  the  analytical  course.  The  pupil  has  certain 
numbers  given  him,  which  he  is  desired  to  analyse,  or,  in 
leinguage  more  familiar  to  the  child's  mind,  to  find  out  in  what 
manner  they  can  be  made.  This  may  be  done,  at  first,  with 
strokes  on  the  slate,  for  instance, 

4=2x2  II  II 

9=3x3  III  III  111 

25=5x5  I  I  I  I  I  I  II  I  I  II  III  I  I  II  I  I  I  II  I 
The  above  three  numbers  admit  only  of  one  analysis,  or  can 
(mly  be  made  in  one  way  each.  Next  the  child  should  have 
such  numbers  given  him,  as  can  be  analysed  in  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c. 
different  ways.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  subjoin  the 
numbers  within  one  hundred,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  given  to  the  pupils. 

Two  ways. 

8.  27.  6.  10:  i^ 

2x4        3x9        2x3        2x5        3x5 

4x2        9x3        3x2        5x2        5x3 

Three  ways. 
16.  81. 

2x8;8x2  3x27;27x3 

4x4  9x9 

Four  waifs. 
32.  12.  18.  20. 


2x16;  16x2 
4x  8:  8x4 


2x6;6x2 
3x4;4x3 


2x9;9x2 
3x6:6x3 


2x10;  10x2 
4x  6;  6x4 

Y 
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45. 

50. 

75. 

3xl6;15x3        2x26;26x2        3x25;25x3 

5x9j9x5        6xl0;10x5        5xl5;15x5 

Five  ways. 

64. 

2  x  32  ;  32  X  2 

4  x  16  ;  16  X  4 

8x8 

Six  ways. 

24.                    40.                    64.                     30. 

2xl2;12x2 

2x20;20x2 

2  X  27 ;  27  X  2 

2xl5;16x2 

3x8;8x  3 

4x10;  10x4 

3xl8;18x3 

3xlO;10x3 

4x  6; 6  X  4 

6x  8;  8x6 

6x    9;9  x6 

6  x  6  ;  6  x5 

Seven  ways. 
36.                              100. 

2x  18;  18x2           2x60;  60  x2 

3  X  12  ;  12  X  3            4  x  25  ;  26  x  4 

4x  9  ;  9  x4            6x20;20x6 

6x6                         10  X  10 

Eight  ways. 

48.                               80. 

2  X  24  ;  24  X  2            2  x  40  ;  40  x  2 

3  X  16  ;  16  X  3            4  x  20  ;  20  x  4 

4x12;  12x4            5  x  16  ;  16  x  5 

6x8;8x6           8xl0;10x8 

Ten  ways. 

•     72.                   96.                    60.                     90. 

2x36;36x2 

2  X  48 ;  48  x  2 

2x30;  30x2 

2x46;46x2 

3x24;  24x3 

3x32;32x3 

3x20;  20x3 

3x30;30x3 

4xl8;18x4 

4  X  24 ;  24  X  4 

4  x  15;  15x4 

6x  18;18x5 

6xl2;12x6 

6xl6;16x6 

6xl2;12x6 

6x  16;16x6 

8x  9  ;  9  x8 

8xl2;12x8 

6x  10;  10x6 

9x  10;10x9 

After  the  pupil  has  discovered  all  the  different  ways  of 
analysing  the  above  numbers  into  two  factors,  he  is  next  to 
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be  led  to  analyse  them  into  three  factors.  Taking  eight, 
for  instance,  the  child  may  be  asked  to  put  down  eight  with 
cubes,  or  strokes,  in  two  fours,  as  before. 

I  M  I  I  I  I  I 

The  next  question  will  be;  And  how  did  you  make  four? 
Answer:  by  two  twos. 

Well,  then,  make  the  first  four  here  into  two  twos;  and 
now  the  other ;  which  will  present  the  strokes  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : 

I   I  I  I  I   I  I  I 

The  teacher  then  proceeds:  What  have  you  here?  (point- 
ing to  the  2  X  2  on  the  left.)    Answer:  two  twos. 

And  here?  (pointing  to  the  other  2  x  2.)  Answer:  two 
twos. 

How  many  two  twos  altogether?  Answer:  two  two  twos; 
or  twice  two  twos. 

In  the  same  manner  twelve  may  be  analysed  into  three  fac- 
tors, as  follows: 

2x2x3  (twice  twice  three;  or  twice  two  threes), 

I.I  I  III  III         III 

2x3x2  (twice  three  times  two;  or  twice  three  twos), 

I  1      I  I      I  I  I   i      I  I      I  I 

3x2x2  (three  times  twice  two;  or  three  times  two  twos), 

I   I      I  I  I  I      I   I  I  I      I   I 

The  same  analysis  may  be  illustrated  in  a  manner  still 
more  instructive,  by  representing  the  different  factors  as 
branching  out  from  each  other,  as  the  following  diagrams  of 
the  numbers  eight  and  twelve  will  show. 

Eight. 
2x4  4x2 
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46. 
3xl6;16x3 

60.                         76. 
2x26;25x2         3x26;2S5(S 

6x  9;9x6 

6xl0;10x6        SxWiUxS 

Five  vjayi. 

64. 

2  X  32  ;  32  X  2 

4  X  16  ;  16  X  4 

8x8                       

Six  vjayt. 

24. 

2xl2;12x2    2x 

40.                    64. 
20;20x2   2x27i27x2    2» 

3x8;8x3    4x 

10;10x4   3xl8!l8x3    3- 

4x6;6x  4    6x 

8;  8x5    6x    9:9x6    5 

Seven  warn. 
36.                             100.                 -J 
2x18;  18x2            2x60;eOxa         i 

3x  12 

12  x3           4x26;26x'l       id 

4x  9 

9x4           Sx20j20xn 

6x6                         10  X  10 

Eight  ways.                             '■ 

48.                             80.               ^ 

2x24;24x2           2x40:40  «  ■'  '    ■ 

3x16 

16x3           4x20;20  ■■          ■ 

4x12 

12x4           5xl6;16.            1 

ex  8 

8x6            8  X  10  i  10  ;                ) 

■     72. 
2x36!36x2 

2x 

Ten 
96. 

48  ;  48  X  2 

vays.                             4 
60. 
2x30i30x- 

3x24;24x3 

3x 

32;32x3 

3x20:20x3 

4xl8;I8x4 

4x 

24;24x4 

4x15:15x4 

6x  12il2x6 

6x 

16;16x6 

6x12:12x6 

8x  9  ;  9  x8 

8x 

12il2x"'  ~^0:10x6 
ha.                 •^    •      - 

After  the  pupil 

bovfl 
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THE  lAW  OP  THAN  8  POSITION  a. 

The  attention  of  the  pupil  may  now  be  called  to  the  sorts 
of  factors  of  which  each  number  is  composed  when  a 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  it  is  capable.  He  will  then 
find,  that  in  this  respect  he  has  three  sorts  of  numbers  in  the 
table,  viz. 

1 .  Such  as  are  composed  only  of  one  sort  of  factors. 

(a)  of  twos,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64. 
(i)  ofthrees,9,  27,  81. 
(c)  of  fives,  26. 

2.  Such  as  are  composed  of  two  sorts  of  factors. 
(u)  of  twos  and  threes,  6, 12,  18,  24,  54,  36,  48,  72, ! 
(6)  of  twos  and  flyes,  10,  20, 60,  40,  80,  100. 
(c)  of  threes  and  fives,  15,  45,  75, 

3.  Such  as  are  composed  of  three  sorts  of  factors. 

30,  60,  90. 

After  this  the  pupil  may  pursue  the  analysis  of  each  of  these 
sorts  independently,  as  far  as  the  teacher  may  think  it  neces- 
sary, taking  the  numbers  of  each  sort  in  the  order  pointed 
out  in  the  tables  on  p.  289  and  290,  Before,  however,  he  be 
allowed  to  proceed  much  farther,  he  ought  to  be  led  to 
investigate  the  law  of  transpositions,  a  knowledge  of  which 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  analysis  of  the  higher  numbers. 
For  this  purpose  counters,  or  wafers,  of  different  colours,  will 
be  found  very  serviceable,  the  pupil  being  thus  enabled,  in  a 
manner  the  most  striking  to  his  eye,  to  survey  the  different 
arrangements  of  which  a  given  nmnber  of  objects,  some 
similar  and  some  dissimilar,  or  all  dissimilar,  is  capable. 
For  instance,  if  the  question  be,  how  many  transpositions  ate 
possible  of  three  objects  of  one  kind  and  two  of  another,  the 
pupil  ought  to  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  red  and 
yellow  wafers,  to  set  out  his  problem  in  the  following  manner : 
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This  problem  once  solved,  will  supersede  the  necessity  of 
his  going  through  all  the  changes  possible  with  any  set  of 
factors  which  he  may  meet  with  in  his  analysis,  analogous 
to  the  given  set  of  wafers.  For  instance,  taking  the  case 
in  hand  for  an  example,  the  pupil  would  find  among  the 
numbers  already  toalysed  the  following  set  of  factors. 

In  the  analysis  of  72 : 
2x2x2x3x3. 

Proceeding  with  the  numbers  beyond  100,  he  would  find, 

in  the  analysis  of  128, 

2x2x2x4x4; 

in  the  analysis  of  288, 
2x2x2x6x6; 

in  the  analysis  of  432, 
3x3x3x4x4; 
and  in  each  of  these  cases  he  would  at  once  know,  that  the 
given  set  of  factors  is  capable  of  ten  changes.  In  this  manner 
the  law  of  transpositions  ought  to  be  connected  throu^umt 
with  the  analysis  of  numbers,  which  will  afibrd  the  teadier 
numberless  opportunities  of  exercising  the  ingenuity,  and 
drawing  forth  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  Into  this  snbjeet, 
however,  we  cannot,  without  swelling  a  single  chapter  to  the 
size  of  a  volume,  enter  any  farther,  and  we  must  cont^it  our* 
selves  for  the  present  with  appropriating  the  little  space  we 
have  left,  to  a  few  hints  on  the  manner  of  teaching  fractions. 
For  this  purpose  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  use  of 
the  fractional  squares,  described  in  the  extract  which  we  have 
given  from  Pestalozzi,  with  this  difference  only,  that  instead 
of  placing  them  in  mechanical  succession,  halfs,  thirds, 
fourths,  &c.,  as  was  the  case  in  Pestalozzi's  fraction  tables^ 
we  would  arrange  them  in  an  order  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  observed  with  the  integers. 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  would  exercise  the  pupil,  first  in  die 
division  of  the  square  into  halves,  fourths,  eighths,  &c.,  and 
lead  him  to  compare  those  different  fractions,  with  a  view 
to  discover  the  proportions  which  they  bear  to  each  other. 


FRACTIONS. 

Next  we  would  take  thirds  and  ninths;  and  after  that, 
comparing  halves  and  thii-ds,  we  would  take  up  the  aisths  as 
the  medium  of  comparison.  This  would  be  done  by  laying 
before  the  pupil  three  fractional  squares  of  the  same  dtmea- 
sions,  but  difierenUy  divided,  as  follows: 


Here  the  pupil  at  once  perceives,  that  one  half  is  equal 
to  tliree  sixths,  and  one  third  to  two  sixths,  from  which,  if  lie 
have  gone  through  the  exercises  of  mental  arithmetic  which 
we  have  pointed  out,  he  will  at  once  abstract  that  one  half 
is  equal  to  one  third,  and  the  half  of  a  third. 

in  like  manner  the  system  of  decimal  fractions  ought  to  be 
taught  upon  the  ground  of  intuition,  by  using  squares  divided 
into  ten,  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  &c.  parts,  and  comparing 
them  to  every  other  species  of  fractions.  The  pupil  having 
by  these  means  acquired  a  perfectly  clear  notion  of  the  nature 
of  fractions  generally,  and  of  each  kind  of  fraction  in  parti- 
cular, a  course  of  mental  calculation  in  fractions,  and  af- 
terwards in  numbers  mixed  of  integers  and  fractions,  ought 
to  be  sketched  out,  analogous  to  that  of  which  we  have  given 
an  outline  as  regards  integers. 

The  same  principles  which  we  have  illustrated  with  re- 
ference to  integral  and  fractional  calculation,  apply  also  to 
the  farther  pursuit  of  the  science  of  calculable  quantities 
through  the  different  operations  of  algebra.  In  each  case  the 
pupil  ought  first  to  be  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  subject  in  hand,  by  illustrations  which  appeal  to 
the  evidence  of  his  senses;  and  when  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  mind  has,  by  practice,  been  familiarized  with 
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the  operations  involved  in  it,  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  will 
be  of  advantage  to  the  child  to  introduce  him  to  those  signs, 
by  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  abridge  his  proceedings, 
in  cases  where  he  has  no  other  object  than  to  arrive  at  the 
result  by  the  shortest  way.  We  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  say  any  thing  concerning  the  mode  of  introducing  the 
pupil  to  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  different  arithmetical 
and  algebraic  signs,  the  representations  of  known  and  un- 
known quantities,  because  the  rules  by  which  they  are 
worked,  are  to  be  found  in  every  work  on  the  subject,  and 
because  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  they  will  not  offer  the 
least  difficulty  to  a  teacher,  who  has  with  only  a  tolerable 
degree  of  ability  and  attention  initiated  his  pupils  in  the 
nature  of  number  according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  us.  M 
that  we  have  to  add,  therefore,  is,  that  for  the  applicati<m 
of  the  laws  of  number  to  practical  purposes,  such  questions 
ought  to  be  selected,  as  are  founded  upon  data,  in  themselves 
interesting  and  instructive,  such  as  will  relieve  the  pupil  from 
the  dulness  of  dead  ciphering.  The  different  sciences  present 
inexhaustible  treasures  of  this  kind,  and  if  we  ever  find  lei- 
sure to  publish  a  manual  of  number,  we  shall  not  fail  to  add 
so  essential  an  appendage. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Method  of  Teaching  Form; — Geumetrij  and  Drawiii 


We  have  determined  upon  connecting  these  two  subjects 
together  in  one  chapter,  because  the  remarks  of  Pestalozzi, 
which  we  wish  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
apply  to  them  both  as  comprehended  under  the  head  form. 
He  subdivides  that  head,  it  is  true,  into  three  sections,  "  the 
art  of  measuring,"  "the  art  of  drawing,"  and  "the  art  of 
■writing;"  but,  abstracting  from  the  latter,  which  has  already 
found  its  place  in  our  arrangement,  the  two  former  are  so 
■Dtermiiigled  in  his  view,  that  he  says  as  much  on  measuring 
fai  the  section  on  drawing,  as  he  says  on  drawing  in  the 
Section  on  measuring.  This  arises  from  his  attention  not 
being  properly  directed  to  the  distinction  between  real  and 
apparent  form,  the  one  falling  under  the  province  of  geometry, 
and  the  other  of  perspective.  To  him  there  was  no  other 
difference  between  measuring  and  drawing,  than  that  which 
exists  between  the  first  and  second  step  of  the  same  operation, 
Measuring  he  considered  as  the  art  of  apprehending,  and 
drawing  as  that  of  representing,  correctly  the  outline  of  any 
given  object;  hut  it  did  uot  strike  him,  at  least  not  forcibly, 
Uiat  the  outline  of  an  object,  such  as  it  appears  to  the  eye, 
and  is  represented  on  paper,  is  a  very  different  outline  from 
tiiat  which  forms  the  subject  of  investigation  in  geometry. 
Kot withstanding  the  want  of  clearness  on  that  particular 
i,  the  following  remarks  will  not  be  read  without 
interest: 

It  is  obvious,  but  altogi^iht-r  overlooked  in  general,  llial  pratliial  facility 
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in  measuring  things  ought  lo  precede  every  attempt  at  ctrawing;  or,  at  least, 
that  we  can  draw  successfully  so  far  only  as  we  are  cap^le  of  measuriug- 
The  common  mode  of  proceeding,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  begin  with  an  incor- 
rect view,  and  a  croaked  representation  of  the  object;  lo  expunge  and  draw 
again,  and  to  repeat  this  tedious  process,  until  by  degrees  an  instinctive 
sort  of  feeling  of  the  proportions  is  avrakened.  Tlien,  at  length,  we  proceed 
to  what  we  ought  to  begin  with,  viz,  measuring. 

"Our  artists  have   no  elements  of  measure;  but  by  long  practice  they 

acquire  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  precision  in  seizing  and  imitatiDg  outlines, 

by  which  the  necessity  of  measuring  is  superseded.     Each  of  them  has  his 

own  peculiar  mode  of  proceeding,  which,  however,  none  of  them  is  able  to 

explain.     Hence  it  is,  that  if  he  comes  to  teach  olliers,  he  leaves  his  pupils  to 

I   grope  in  the  dark,  even  as  he  did  himself,  and  to  acquire,  by  immense  exei- 

t  tion  and  great  perseverance,  the  same  sort  of  instinctive  feeling  of  proportion. 

a  why  art  has  remained  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  a  few 

I   privileged  individuals,  who  had  talent  and  leisure  sufficient  to  pursue  that 

And   yet  the  art   of  drawing  ought  lo   be  an   univeisal 

Bcquirement,   for   the   simple  reason   that  the  taculty  for  it  is  univetsallj 

□stitution  of  the  human  mind.     This  can,  at  all  events,  not 

be  denied  by  those,  who  admit  that  every  individual  bom  in  a  civilized 

I    country  has  a  claim  to  instruction  in  reading  and  writing.     For  let  it  be 

remembered,  that  a  taste  for  measuring  and  drawing  is  invariably  manifestiiiK 

itself  in  the  child,  without  any  assistance  of  art,  by  a  spontaneous  impulse 

ure;  whereas  the  task  of  learning  to  read  and  write  is,  on  account  of  its 

a  disagreeable  to  children,  tliat  it  requires  great  art,  or  great 

,    yiolence,  to  overcome  the  aversion  lo  it  which  Ihey  almost  generally  evince; 

and  that,  in  many  instances,  they  sustain  a  greater  injury  from  the  means 

adopted  in  gaining  their  attention,  and  enforcing  their  application,  than  can 

r  be  repaired  by  llie  advantages  accruing  to  them  from  the  possession 

of  those  two  mechanical  acquirements.      In  proposing,  however,  the  art  of 

drawing,  as  a  general  branch  of  education,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  thitf. 

I  consider  It  as  a  means  of  leading  the  child  from  vague  perceptions  to  de^ 

ideas.     To  answer  this  purpose  it  must  not  be  separated  from  the  art  otl 

measuring.     If  the  child  be  made  to  imitate  objects,  or  images  of  object^ 

before  he  has  acquired  a  distinct  view  of  their  proportions,  his  instruction  iv 

the  art  of  drawmg  will  fail  lo  produce  upon  his  mental  development  th* 

beneficial  influence  which  alone  renders  it  wortli  learning." 

No  one  that  has  seen  the  dmdgery  and  bad  taste  of  coiB«>' 
mon  drawmg  lessons,  or  has  attempted  to  penetrate  the  myw^ 
teries  of  perspective  by  the  aid  of  our  "standard  works"  on  that- 
subject,  will  deny  the  truth  of  these  remarks;  and  as, 
Pestalozzi's  account  of  his  own  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
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joint-instniction  of  measuring  and  drawing  is  very  compeudi- 
ons,  we  may  venture  to  insert  it  at  full  length. 

"The  pupfly''  he  says,  ''is  first  made  acquainted  with  the  straight  line,  by 
itself,  in  the  various  positions  in  which  it  can  be  placed,  and  the  different 
Tiews  that  can  be  taken  of  it;  he  is  taught  to  denominate  it  accordingly  as 
a  perpendicular,  an  horizontal,  a  slanting  line,  and  the  latter  as  slanting 
upwards  and  downwards  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  Two  lines  are  then 
placed  parallel  with  each  other,  and  by  varying  their  position  he  learns 
to  distinguish  perpendicular  parallels,  horizontal  parallels,  and  different  sorts 
of  slanting  parallels.  The  next  step  is  to  place  two  lines  converging,  so  as  to 
form  an  angle,  and  he  has  again  to  learn  the  distinction  of  right  angles,  acute 
angles,  and  obtuse  angles.  After  this  the  square  is  laid  before  him,  and 
divided  into  halves,  fourths,  sixths,  &c.;  th^  circle  is  drawn  next,  vrith  its 
oblong  modifications,  and  these  likewise  are  divided  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

^  All  this  is  to  be  done,  as  an  exercise  for  the  eye,  without  having  recourse 
to  mathematical  instruments,  and  the  following  names  are  to  be  learned  along 
widi  iSbe  respective  figures  and  their  divisions:  the  square,  the  horizontal, 
and  perpendicular  rectangle;  the  curve,  the  circle,  the  semicircle,  the  quadrant, 
first  oval,  second  oval,  third  oval,  fourth  oval,  &c.  halves  of  the  ovals,  quarters 
of  the  ovals,  &c. 

'^This  being  accomplished,  the  child  is  to  be  introduced  to  the  relative 
proportions  of  these  forms,  and  to  learn  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring.  To  this  the  mother's  book  contains  preparatory  exercises,  as  a 
variety  of  objects  are  there  presented  to  the  child's  view,  exemplifying  in 
&eir  outlines  the  square,  the  rectangle,  the  circle,  the  oval,  &c.  After  this 
the  <2i^ferent  figures  of  the  alphabet  of  forms  are  put  into  his  hands,  cut  out 
of  cmLboard,  vrith  their  names  attached  to  them,  in  order  to  render  him 
&miliar  vrith  each  particular  form,  and  to  enable  him  to  institute  com- 
parisons. 

''The  next  step  is  to  make  the  application  of  that  knowledge  of  language 
and  number,  which  the  pupil  has  acquired  by  the  course  prescribed  in  the 
mother's  manual,  to  the  combination  of  the  different  figures  of  the  alphabet 
of  forms,  and  the  determination  and  expression  of  their  relative  numerical 
value. 

'*This  is  to  be  followed  by  the  exercise  of  drawing  himself  the  different 
figures,  which  vrill  not  only  render  his  idea  of  them  more  clear  and  distinct, 
but  also  give  him  a  practical  ability  in  the  general  elements  of  drawing.  This 
must  be  connected  vrith  exercises  of  language  on  the  proportions  of  the 
different  figures;  for  instance,  the  height  of  this  perpendicular  rectangle  is 
twice  its  breadth;  the  length  of  this  horizontal  rectangle  is  twice  its  height^ 
and  so  on  through  all  the  figures  and  their  divisions.  This  presupposes,  of 
course,  that  they  should  all  be  executed  upon  one  fiindamental  scale,  and 
that  the  divisions  should  be  so  made  as  to  afford  a  medium  of  comparison 
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for  the  most  dissimilar  figures.  In  this  course  the  attention  is  alio  to  be 
directed  to  the  different  directions  of  the  lines,  and  the  natme  of  ihe  an^ 
arising  out  of  their  combination,  as  well  as  to  the  relatkm  between  the  cisde 
and  oval,  their  different  sections,  and  the  parts  of  the  square  or  lectan^  in 
which  they  are  enclosed. 

^By  these  progressive  exercises,  the  intuitive  Acuities  are  developed  m 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  form,  or  what  means  the  same,  educated  in  die 
art  of  measuring,  which,  as  an  elementary  preparation,  ou^it  to  precede  the 
usual  methods  of  drawing.  Every  child  is  thus  enabled,  by  the  simpieit 
means  that  can  be  imagined,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  outline,  and  ^ 
position  of  any  object  in  nature,  and  to  express  his  view  of  it  in  precise  tenns. 
He  has  the  means  of  comparing,  not  only  the  different  dimensions  of  evaj 
outline  that  occurs  to  him,  with  each  other,  but  also  the  whole  outline  widi  the 
square,  the  circle,  or  their  essential  divisions  and  modificati<M[is,  so  as  to 
determme  its  deviations  from  the  standard  form  by  the  nature  of  its  angles  and 
curves.  The  alphabet  of  forms,  moreover,  furnishes  him  with  terms,  bjf 
means  of  which  he  may  clearly  describe  such  deviations.  The  further  cultiva- 
tion of  the  art  of  drawing,  of  which  this  course  only  contains  the  first  mde 
attempts,  leads  to  a  corresponding  progress  in  the  art  of  measuring,  by  wfaidi 
the  pupil  will  at  last  acquire  the  greatest  fecility  in  determining  the  prapor- 
tions  even  of  the  most  complicated  objects,  without  having  recourse  to  Ae 
actual  process  of  measuring. 

^  It  is  hardly  credible  to  what  d^ree  of  mental  development  this  proceed- 
ing leads  even  children  of  middling  capacities.  On  this  subject  I  will  not 
be  called  a  visionary.  I  have  taught  children  upon  this  plan,  and  my  tog 
is  nothing  else  than  the  result  of  my  successful  experiments.  *  Come  and  see.* 
My  children  are  not,  it  is  true,  much  past  the  threshold  of  this  method;  but 
the  short  progress  they  have  made  is  so  decisive,  that  it  requires  a  pecofiv 
turn  of  mind  to  watch  my  pupils,  and  yet  to  resist  conviction.  And  this  'n, 
after  all,  but  very  natural." 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  which  we  have  laid  down  fcr 
ourselves,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  furnish  our  readers  with 
some  details  illustrative  of  the  general  principles  on  which  the 
instruction  in  geometry  should  be  founded;  excluding,  finom 
reasons  which  we  have  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
the  subject  of  drawing  for  the  present.  In  order  to  have  a 
perfectly  clear  view  of  his  task,  the  teacher  of  geometry  sbooU 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  objects  of  his  instruction  must  neces- 
sarily be  presented  in  a  double  aspect.  In  arithmetic,  the 
science  of  calculable  quantities,  he  had  only  to  do  with 
numerical  proportions;  but  in  geometry,  which,  taking  the 
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word  in  its  tai^est  sense,  is  the  science  of  measui'able  quan- 
tities, he  has  to  consider  both  numerical,  and  what  might  be 
called,  if  the  term  were  not  already  idiomatically  appropriated, 
metrical  proportions.  In  fact,  instruction  in  geometry  pre- 
supposes, to  a  certain  extent,  the  knowledge  of  number,  and 
involves,  throughout,  a  practical  application  of  that  knowledge 
to  the  peculiar  objects  under  consideration.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, taking  the  question,  what  angles  will  result  from  the 
combination  of  two  straight  lines;  it  is  evident  that  it  ought 
to  be  divided  into  two  distinct  questions,  viz. 

1.  How  many  angles   can  be  formed  with  two  straight 
lines? 

2.  What  soits  of  angles  may,  or  must  they  be? 

The  operation  of  mind,  by  which  we  ascertain,  in  answer 
to  the  first  question,  that  with  two  straight  lines  we  may  form 
either  one,  or  two,  or  four  angles,  is  very  different  from 
that  by  which  we  find,  that  if  we  form  two  or  four  angles  with 
two  straight  lines,  those  angles  will  be  either  equal  or  un- 
equal, which  leads  at  once  to  the  distinction  between  right 
angles  on  one  hand,  and  obtuse  and  acute  angles  on  the 
other;  and  farther,  that  if  two  angles  formed  by  two  straight 
lines  ai'e  unequal,  one  must  necessarily  be  obtuse,  aad  the 
other  acute;  that  four  angles  formed  by  two  straight  lines 
cannot  all  be  unequal,  but  that  two  pairs  of  equal  ones  must 
of  necessity  be  formed,  and  that  the  position  of  each  angle 
between  the  pair  from  which  it  differs,  is  with  equal  neces- 
sity determined ;  lastly,  that  if  there  be  only  one  angle  foimed 
by  two  straight  lines,  that  angle  may  he  either  a  right,  or  an 
obtuse,  or  an  acute  angle- 
It  is  again  a  question  of  number,  to  find  how  many  cor- 
ners are  formed  in  each  of  the  three  cases;  viz.  one,  if  there 
be  one  angle,  and  none,  if  there  be  two  or  four.  But  it  is  a 
question  of  measure  to  ascertain,  that  the  corner  which  cor- 
responds to  the  one  angle,  can,  by  the  greatest  possible  stretch 
of  that  angle,  never  be  reduced  to  the  measure  of  two  right 
angles;  that  il'  the  angle  be  a  right  one,  the  measure  of  the 
corresponding  corner  must  necessarily  be  tliree  right  angles; 
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and  that  if  the  angle  be  an  acute  one,  the  comer  must  exceed 
that  measure.  Thus,  in  every  geometrical  question  that  can 
be  proposed,  a  numerical  question  is  inevitably  involved,  and 
the  cleamess  with  which  the  pupil  shall  answer  the  ibraier, 
greatly  depends  upon  his  having  previously  solved  the  latter. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this,  that  the  two  aspects  of 
the  question  must  always  be  brought  as  near  together,  as  they 
appear  in  the  above  example;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  let  the  pupil  observe  a  series  of  numerical  fects, 
in  order  that  he  may  collect  them  under  one  view,  and,  if  he 
be  capable  of  it,  comprehend  them  under  one  general  role, 
before  his  attention  be  at  all  directed  to  the  geometrical  part 
of  the  question. 

The  first  general  head  of  exercises,  for  instance,  which 
ought  to  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  child  is  familiar  with  the 
preliminary  ideas  of  point,  line,  figure,  and  body,  of  straight 
and  curve,  of  perpendicular,  horizontal,  slanting,  &c.  is  the 
question:  What  lines  can  be  drawn  between  any  given  num- 
ber of  points?  In  order  to  make  this  question  available  for 
instruction,  the  teacher  ought  to  break  it  up  into  a  g^eat  num- 
ber of  8ub<M*dinate  questions,  first  with  reference  to  number 
only,  and  afterwards  with  reference  to  measure.  Under  given 
conditions,  which  by  degrees  should  become  more  compli- 
cated, he  ought  to  present  increasing  numbers  of  points^  al- 
ways returning  to  the  question:  How  many  lines  can  he 
drawn  between  so  many  points  so  placed?  The  nature  and 
order  of  these  questions  will  best  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  answers  to  which  they  would  lead. 

Placing  a  number  of  points  so,  that  there  shall  never  be 
more  than  two  in  the  same  direction,  you  can  draw 

1  line  between  2  points, 
3  lines      -        3      - 
6    -  .        4      - 

10    .  .        5      . 

15    .  .       6      - 

21     -  .        7      - 

28    -         .       8      - 
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36  lines  between  9  points^ 
45    -         -      10      -      &c. 
Placing  a  number  of  points  so,  that  Uiere  shall  be  three  of 
them  in  one  direction,  and  the  remaining  ones  never  more 
than  two  in  the  same  direction,  you  can  draw 

1  line  with  3  points, 
4  lines  -    4      - 
8.-6- 
13    -      -  .6      . 
19    -      -    7      . 
26    -      -    8      . 
34    -      .    9      - 
43    -      -  10      -       &c. 
Placing  a  number  of  points  so,  that  there  shall  be  four  of 
them  in  one  direction,  and  the  remaining  ones  never  more 
than  two  in  the  same  direction,  you  can  draw 

1  line  with  4  points, 
6  lines   -    5      - 

10  -      -    6      . 

16  -      .    7      . 

23  .      -    8      . 

31  -      -    9      - 

40  -      -  10      -      &c. 

Placing  a  number  of  points  so,  that  there  shall  be  twice 
three  points  in  one  direction,  and  the  remaining  ones  never 
more  than  two  in  the  same  direction,  you  can  can  draw 

11  lines  with  6  points, 

17  -        -    7      - 

24  -        -    8      - 

32  -        -    9      - 

41  -        -  10      -      8cc. 

Placing  a  number  of  points  so,  that  five  of  them  shall  form 
two  directions  with  three  points  in  each,  and  the  remaining 
ones  so,  that  there  shall  never  be  more  than  two  in  the  same 
direction,  you  can  draw 

6  lines  with  5  points, 
11    -        .    6      - 
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17  lines  with  7  points 

24    .        -    8      - 

32    .        .    9      - 

41  -  -  10  -  &c. 
It  is  easy  to  perceire  what  a  dirersity  of  exercises  mtf 
thus  be  deduced  from  one  leading  question,  not  to  mentkn 
that  the  Tarious  positions  in  which  an  j  given  number  of  poiiii 
can  be  placed,  form  of  themselves  the  subject  of  a  number  of 
interesting  preliminary  questions.  After  the  teacher  has,  to 
a  sufficient  extent,  pursued  that  part  of  the  subject  wfakl 
refers  to  the  possible  number  of  lines,  he  should  proceed  to 
the  question  of  their  respective  lengths,  in  proportion  to  the 
distances  of  their  ends.  He  may,  then,  first  ask :  What  is 
the  highest  number  of  points  that  can  be  placed  so,  that  the 
lines  between  them  shall  all  be  of  equal  length? 

The  pupils  having  found  that  three  is  that  niunber,  he  nttj 
then  ask  farther:  If  I  have  four  points,  what  is  the  highest 
number  of  lines  of  the  same  length  which  I  can  obtain  be- 
tween them? 

If  I  place  them  so  as  to  obtain  four  equal  lines  between 
them,  will  the  other  two  Unes  be  longer  or  shorter,  and  what 
proportion  will  they  bear  to  each  other? 

If  I  place  four  points  so  as  to  obtain  three  equal  lines  be- 
tween them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  three  of  them  in 
one  direction,  how  many  different  lines  may  I  obtain,  and 
what  will  be  the  proportion  of  their  length?  &c 

In  the  same  way  questions  are  to  be  put  respecting  the 
number  and  extent  of  intervals  and  distances  which  arise  oat 
of  any  number  of  points.  Say,  for  instance,  a  number  of 
points  be  placed  so  as  to  have  twice  four  points  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  others  so,  that  never  more  than  two  points 
be  in  the  same  direction,  we  shall  find  with 

8  points,  28  distances,  22  intervals,  18  lines, 

9  -  36  -  30  -  26  • 
10  -  45  -  39  -  35  - 
11-55        -         49       -          45     - 

12      .      6(i        -  60       -  56     .      &c 
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and,  according  to  the  mode  of  distributing  these  pointB,  the 
distances,  intei'vals,  and  lengths,  will  bear  different  relations 
Q  each  other.  For  instance,  taking  the  case  of  nine  pointSr 
Et  the  four  points  of  one  direction  be  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances, the  second  direction  parallel  to  the  firet,  at  a  distance 
from  it  equal  to  double  the  distance  of  the  points  on  the 
first,  and  let  the  points  on  the  second  be  twice  the  distance 
of  those  in  the  first  direction;  let,  lastly,  the  ninth  point  be 
placed  so  that  the  distance  between  it  and  the  two  middle 
points  of  the  first  direction  be  equal  to  the  distance  between 
tiiose  two  points,  and  that  it  be  at  the  same  time  equidistant 
from  the  two  middle  points  of  the  second  direction,  thus: 


/  «  4  i 

Hie  pupil  would  find 

a.  Ten  sorts  of  lines,  in  the  following  order,  beginning 
h)m  the  shortest. 

1.  he  and  ee;—-2.  ge  and  ke; — 3.  ae  and  de; — 4.  go,  gb, 
kc,  and  hd; — 5.  fa,  gc,  hb,  and  id; — 6.  ad; — 7.  fe,  ie,  fhi 
\d,  ha,  and  !c;— 8./c  and  ib; — 9./d  and  in; — \Q.fi. 
ft.  Nine  sorts  of  intervals,  viz. 

1.  ab,   be,  cd,  be,  and  ce; — 2.  ge  and  he; — 3,  ae  and  de; — 
4.  fg,  gh,  and  hi; — 5.  ga,  gb,  he,  and  hd; — 6.  fa,  gc,  hb,  and 
'A; — T.fe,  ie,fb,  gd,  ha,  and  ic; — 8./c  and  ib; — 9.fd  and  ia. 
e.  Eleven  sorts  of  distances. 

1.  ah,  be,  cd,  be,  and  ce; — 2.  ge,  and  ke; — 3.  ae  and  de; — 
I.  fg,  gh,  hi,  ac,  and  bd; — 5.  ga,  gb,  he,  and  hd; — 6.  fa,  gc, 
m,  and  id;—l.  at/;— 8.  fe,  ie,  fb,  gd,  ha,  and  ic ;— 9.  fc,  ib, 
fk,  and  gi;—\0.fd  and  ia;—U.f. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  mere  exercise  of  picking  out 
he  various  lengths,  and  the  different  lines,  intervals,  and  dis- 
tances, which  belong  to  each  length,  is  in  itself  calculated  ti 
z  2 
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draw  forth  in  the  pupil's  mind  the  power  of  measuring  and 
comparing ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  in  a  still  higher  degree, 
if  the  teacher  call  upon  the  pupils  to  state  the  proporticms  in 
which  the  different  lengths  must  be  to  each  other,  according 
to  the  given  distribution  of  points;  at  least  such  as  admit  of 
direct  ocular  demonstration ;  for  instance,  the  proportion  of  the 
distance  ab  to  ac^  or  ady  or  of^  to  adj  or  of  ad  to  fliy  fi^  &c 
The  pupil  will  farther  be  enabled  to  assign  reasons  why  scnne 
of  the  lines  must  necessarily  be  shorter  than  others,  for  in- 
stance, be  than  ge,  gb  than  gCy  &c.;  why  others  must  be 
equal,  &c.  Lastly,  those  proportions,  the  determination  of 
which  depends  upon  the  laws  of  rectangles  and  diagonals, 
will,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  course,  afford  ample 
opportunities  for  exercising  the  ingenuity  of  the  pupils,  and 
leading  them  to  apply  truth  already  discovered,  in  an  inde- 
pendent manner,  to  the  investigation  of  new  questions. 

After  this  specimen  of  what  may  be  done  with  the  ap- 
parently scanty  material  of  from  two  to  a  dozen  points,  oar 
readers  will  easily  understand  our  meaning,  if  we  say,  that  a 
course  of  elementary  geometry  ought  to  be  traced  out  ia 
this  manner,  proceeding  from  points  to  straight  lines,  to  recti- 
linear angles,  figi^res,  and  bodies,  in  such  a  regular  succeasioi 
of  lessons,  that  every  following  question  shall  oi^ly  be  a  rqie- 
tition,  with  a  short  additional  step  in  advance,  of  what  Iub 
previously  been  ascertained. 

From  time  to  time,  and  particularly  after  the  different  bea^ 
ings  of  a  new  subject  have  been  investigated  in  methodical 
order,  the  teacher  ought  to  enter  into  a  more  diversified  mode 
of  questioning  the  pupils,  in  order  to  produce  a  readiness  in 
the  application  of  their  knowledge  ansdogous  to  that  whidi 
in  arithmetic  is  obtained  by  mental  calculation.  By  waf  of 
illustration,  we  will  suppose  a  cube  to  be  the  object  of  instmc- 
tion,  which  would  give  rise  to  such  questions  as  the  followiBg: 

How  many  lines  does  this  line  meet?  (pointing  to  any  of  the 
lines.) 

And  this?  (pointing  to  another,  and  so  on,  till  the  pupils  find 
that  each  line  meets  four  other  lines.) 


I 
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For  the  better  understanding  of  the  subsequent  questions, 
the  figure  of  a  cube  is  here  inserted,  and  the  lines  to  be 
pointed  out  by  the  teacher  marked  with  letters. 


At  what  part  of  this  line  (cd)  do  the  other  four  lines 
meet  it? 

How  many  lines  meet  it  at  this  end?  (c.) 

How  many  at  the  other  end?  (d*) 

To  which  sides  does  this  line  {cd)  belong? 

How  many  of  the  lines,  which  this  line  (cd)  meets,  belong 
to  the  first  of  the  two  sides  mentioned  ?  (cdef, ) 

How  many  to  the  other?  (abed.) 

Are  there  any  sides  besides  these  two  (cdef  and  abed)  to 
which  any  of  the  four  lines  meeting  it,  belong? 

What  portion  of  the  circumference  of  this  side  (cdef)  does 
this  line  (cd)  occupy  ? 

What  portion  of  the  circumference  of  this  side?  (abed,) 

What  portion  of  the  circumference  of  this  side  (cdef)  do 
these  three  lines  (cd,  ce,  and  d/,)  together  form? 

What  portion  of  the  circumference  of  this  side  (abed)  do 
these  three  lines  (cdy  ca,  db)  together  occupy? 

What  portion  of  the  circumference  of  this  side  (abgh)  do 
these  two  lines  (ab  and  bh)  occupy? 

What  portion  of  the  circumference  of  this  side  (efgh)  do 
these  two  lines  (e/*and  eg)  occupy? 
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How  many  lines  meet  in  this  corner?  (c.) 

To  how  many  different  sides  do  they  belong? 

How  many  sides  meet  in  this  comer?  (c.) 

Are  there  any  of  the  lines  meeting  in  this  comer  (c)  belong- 
ing to  any  other  sides  besides  those  three  which  meet  in  tl^ 
comer? 

How  many  lines  meet  in  this  comer?  (d.) 

And  how  many  in  this?  (pointing  to  another,  and  80on,tiD 
the  pupils  find  that  three  lines  meet  in  each  comer.) 

How  many  sides,  did  you  say,  meet  in  this  comer?  (c.) 

And  how  many  in'  this  (d)?  (and  so  on,  till  the  pupils  find 
that  there  are  three  sides  likewise  meeting  in  each  comer.) 

How  many  comers  are  there  on  this  body? 

And  how  many  lines  meeting  in  each  of  these  comers? 

And  how  many  sides  meeting  in  each? 

Then  the  number  of  sides  is  equal  to  that  of  the  lines? 

How  many  lines  are  there  altogether  on  this  body  ? 

How  many  sides  are  there  altogether  on  this  body? 

How  many  lines  are  there  on  each  side? 

How  is  it,  that  there  being  eight  comers,  and  three  lines 
meeting  in  each  of  the  comers,  there  are  yet  in  all  but  twdye 
lines? 

How  is  it  that  there  being  eight  comers,  and  three  sides 
meeting  in  each  of  the  comers,  there  are  yet  in  all  bat  six 
sides? 

How  is  it,  that  there  being  four  lines  to  each  side,  and  six 
sides,  there  are  in  all  but  twelve  lines? 

How  is  it,  that  there  being  twelve  lines,  and  to  each  line 
two  sides,  there  are  in  all  bU|t  six  sides? 

How  is  it  that  there  being  twelve  lines,  and  at  each  evA  of 
each  line  one  comer,  there  are  in  all  but  eight  comen? 

How  many  angles  are  there  on  this  side? 

And  how  many  on  this  side  ?  (and  so  on  till  they  find  that 
there  are  four  angles  to  each  side.) 

How  many  angles  are  there  adjoining  this  line  ?  (and  so  on 
till  they  find  that  there  are  four  angles  to  each  line.) 

How  many  angles  are  there  meeting  in  this  comer  (c)?  (aad 
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on,  till  they  find  that  there  are  three  angles  meeting  in 
each  corner.) 

How  many  angles  altogether  on  the  whole  body? 

How  is  it  that,  in  multiplying  the  number  of  lines  by  the 
number  of  angles  adjoining  each  line,  you  get  double  the  real 
number  of  angles? 

And  how  is  it  that  by  multiplying  the  number  of  sides  by 
the  number  of  angles  on  each  side,  or  the  number  of  cor- 
ners by  the  number  of  angles  meeting  in  each  comer,  you 
get  the  right  number  of  angles? 

How  many  points  do  you  mark  on  this  body? 

How  many  lines  do  you  mark  on  it? 

Which  of  them  is  the  longest?* 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  lines  between  any  of  those 
eight  points,  besides  these  twelve? 

Answer:  from  c  tof,  from  diaa,  from  b  to  g.  Sic. 

Are  they  longer  or  shorter  than  the  former? 

On  what  part  of  the  body  do  you  imagine  them  to  be? 

How  many  such  lines  can  you  think  on  each  side? 

How  many  from  each  comer  point? 

How  many  in  all  on  the  whole  body  ? 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  lines  between  any  of  the  eight 
corner  points? 

Answer:  from  a  tof,  from  btoe,  from  gtod,  &c. 

Are  they  longer  or  shorter  than  these  lines?  (tifi,  cd,  &c.) 

Are  they  longer  or  shorter  than  these  lines  ?  ((/,  da,  bg,  8tc.) 

On  what  part  of  the  body  do  you  imagine  them  to  be? 

How  many  such  lines  can  you  draw  from  each  of  the  cor- 
ner points? 

How  many  in  all? 

How  is  it,  that  there  being  eight  corner  points,  and  from 
each  of  them  one  such  line,  there  are  yet  in  all  tut  four  of 
these  lines  ? 

Taking  the  lines  which  you  see,  and  the  lines  which  you 
have  imagined,  together,  how  many  sorts  of  lines  have  you? 
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How  many  of  the  first  sort? 

How  many  of  the  second? 

How  many  of  the  third? 

How  many  lines  altogether  frmn  each  comer  point? 

How  many  of  the  first  sort? 

How  many  of  the  second? 

How  many  of  the  third  ? 

How  many  planes  do  you  see  on  this  body? 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  planes  within  the  lines  you 
see  and  those  you  imagine? 

Answer,  for  instance:  the  plane  afre/l 

Is  the  plane  which  you  imagine  larger  or  smaller  than  those 
which  you  see? 

By  how  many  lines  is  it  enclosed? 

How  many  of  the  first  sort? 

How  many  of  the  second  sort? 

Can  you  think  of  any  plane  in  this  body,  bounded  by  a 
line  of  the  third  sort?    &c. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  variety  of  other  questions  might  be 
asked;  those  which  have  been  suggested  here,  are,  however, 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  which  is  to  show  the  genenl 
drift  of  the  instruction  as  designed  upon  this  plan.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  every  teacher  would  find  him- 
self obliged,  in  consequence  of  misapprehensions  on  the  pait 
of  his  pupils,  to  ask  a  variety  of  intermediate  questions;  and 
it  is,  likewise,  evident  that  no  teacher  can  go  through  the 
exercise  with  any  chance  of  success,  unless  he  have  rendered 
his  mind,  in  the  first  instance,  perfectly  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, so  that  he  may  not  only  have  such  questions  as  those 
here  pointed  out,  and  the  answers  to  them,  readily  at  hand, 
but  that  he  may  likewise  be  enabled  to  see  at  once,  firom  what 
cause  any  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  arises. 

After  the  details  which  we  have  given,  it  will  be  auffident 
to  state  that  the  different  regular  straight-lined  bodies  having 
been  analysed  in  this  manner,  the  teacher  ought  to  proceed, 
in  a  second  course,  to  an  inquiry  into  the  general  rules  for 
determining  the  relations  and  proportions  ascertained  hitherto, 
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experimentally,  by  inspection  of  the  different  objects.  This 
would  form  a  couTsc  of  demonstrative  geometry  and'fltere- 
ometry,  analc^ous  to  the  preceding  one,  including  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  rationale  of  both  the  facts,  and  the  rules  dis- 
covered. 

The  pupil  having  arrived  at  perfect  clearness,  as  regardg 
all  the  forms  that  have  come  under  his  consideration  in  this 
course,  it  will  be  time  to  introduce  him  to  the  circle,  and  to 
curves  generally;  leading  him  again  through  a  progressive 
course  of  exercises,  in  which  lie  shall  be  called  upon  first  to 
ascertain  the  mere  facts  of  the  case;  and  secondly,  to  dis- 
cover the  abstract  rule  and  the  rationale  both  of  the  fact  and 
the  rule;  that  is  to  say,  in  popular  language,  the  pupil  is  to 
find,  first,  how  the  thing  is ;  secondly,  how  the  thing  may  be 
ascertained;  thirdly,  why  the  thing  is  so,  and  why,  therefore, 
any  given  method  is  a  sure  way  of  ascertaining  it. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  a  course  of  this  kind  would, 
of  necessity,  comprehend,  in  its  different  stages,  all  the  pro- 
blems which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  usual  works  on  geometry, 
trigonometry.  Sec,  with  this  difference,  that  it  would  present 
them  all  connected  in  so  regular  a  line  of  progression  from 
the  less  to  the  more  difficult,  that  the  pupil  would  not  require 
having  the  mode  of  solution  suggested  to  him,  but  would  be 
enabled  to  solve  of  himself  each  question  in  an  independent 
manner. 

In  connexion  with  this  instruction  in  the  laws  of  form,  the 
pupil  should  have  opportunities  afforded  him  of  applying  those 
laws,  practically,  to  real  objects,  by  making  him  transfer  lines, 
planes,  &,c.  on  paper,  eitlier  on  the  same  or  on  a  diminutive 
scale;  aftei-wards  letting  him  draw  groundplans  of  the  room, 
the  house,  the  yard,  the  gai'den,  the  forest,  8tc.  by  letting  him 
cut  out  figures  of  different  descriptions  from  pasteboard,  and 
asking  him  to  join  them  tt^ether  under  certain  conditions,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  giving  him  a  figure,  and  letting  him  cut  it 
tip  into  different  other  figures  of  given  shapes  and  dimensions. 
He  might  altiu  be  taught  to  model  out  of  pasteboard,  or 
any  Other  material  fit  for  the  purpose,  geometrical  and  other 
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bodies,  and  vice  vend,  he  might  be  exercised  in  the  measure- 
ment^nd  division  of  bodies  placed  before  him;  and  in  draw- 
ingy  besides  groimdplans,  also  elevations,  sections.  Sec. 

As  regards  the  instruction  in  drawing,  on  which  we  stsnd 
pledged  by  the  head  of  this  chapter  to  say  a  few  words,  ve 
would  distinguish  three  different  elements  of  the  wrt,  which 
ought  to  be  separately  cultivated,  viz.  1,  perspective,  or  the 
art  of  seizing  and  representing  correctly  the  outline  of  any 
object;  2,  the  art  of  apprehending  and  representing  in  an 
harmonious  manner  the  effect  of  light  and  shaxle;  3,  die 
spirited  touch,  which  gives  to  dead  forms  and  hues  the 
imprint  of  a  living  mind.  The  distinctive  features  and 
bearings  upon  each  other  of  these  three  elements,  exactly 
correspond  to  those  of  rhythm  or  time,  melody,  and  expressiotti 
in  music;  the  first  is  a  matter  of  calculation,  the  second  of 
feeling,  and  the  third  of  character.  Pestalozzi,  in  the  work 
before  us,  has  noticed  only  the  first,  and  that  not  in  a  very 
satisfactOTy  manner.  We  shall  content,  ourselves,  therefon, 
by  giving  the  following  short  extract: 

"It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  practical  drawing  ought  to  be  postponed, 
until  the  instruction  of  the  art  of  measuring  has  been  carried  tfaiough  afl  Ae 
stages  above  described;  on  the  contrary,  ihe  former  ought  to  follow  upths 
progress  of  the  latter  as  closely  as  possible,  beginning  from  the  moment  wfaoi 
the  child  is  able  to  draw  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines,  the  first  in  the 
alphabet  of  forms,  with  ease  and  precision.  The  teacher  should  then  sded, 
from  among  the  surrounding  objects,  such  as  are  bounded  chiefly  by  these 
lines,  and  make  the  pupil  draw  them.  In  proportion  as  the  child  attnu 
greater  &cility  in  drawing  these  outlines,  objects  may  be  chosen  wfaieh 
deviate  from  them  in  a  greater  degree.  In  pursuing  this  coune  of  diawii^i 
similar  progress  is  attained  in  this  art,  as  in  that  of  measuring  by  the  mediod 
before  described.  The  first  task  that  is  given  to  the  child  is  so  easy,  that  it  is 
possible  for  him,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  exertion,  to  solve  it  perfectly;  and 
the  consciousness  of  his  powers  once  awakened  in  him,  will  give  him  a  taste 
for  perfection,  and  a  spirit  of  perseverance,  which  our  modem  teachers  ess 
never  obtain,  because  their  methods  are  inconsistent  with  the  lows  of  hamm 
nature,  as  well  as  of  the  art  which  they  profess.  It  is  not  a  mere  advantife 
in  handling  the  pencil,  which  the  child  gains  by  my  method;  the  improvemeot 
lies  far  deeper;  it  bears  upon  the  feculties  of  the  mind  itself.** 

It  is  evident^  here^  that  the  alphabet  of  forms,  which  m9A  a 
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sort  of  hobby  of  Pestalozzi's  at  the  time  he  wrote  tliis,  mate- 
rially obstructed  his  otherwise  clear  vision.  He  could  see 
no  forms  at  ail  except  in  and  through  that  medium;  and, 
whatever  forms  he  might  meet  with  in  nature  or  art,  he  could 
only  view  them  as  combinations  or  modifications  of  those  of 
his  alphabet  Without  calling  in  question  the  correctness  of 
Pestalozzi's  assertion,  that  his  method  of  instruction  in  draw- 
ing was  more  improving  to  the  mind  than  that  commonly 
pursued,  we  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  calculated 
to  lead  the  pupils  to  the  distinction  which  bes  at  the  very  root 
of  all  perspective,  and  which,  as  we  have  hinted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  seems  not  to  have  been  very  clearly 
established  in  Peataiozzi's  own  mind,  viz,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  real  and  apparent  outline  of  every  object. 

From  the  investigation  which  we  have  given  to  the  subject, 
it  appears  to  us,  that  the  difference  between  the  form  of  an 
object  such  as  it  really  is,  and  the  form  uf  it  such  as  it  srikea 
the  eye  in  any  particular  position,  will  be  best  perceived  and 
most  easily  determined  by  the  pupil,  if  he  be  enabled  to 
reduce  every  question  to  a  simple  calculation  of  distances  of 
parallel  lines  of  three  different  sorts;  viz.  perpendicular, 
horizontal,  parallel  with  the  line  of  sight;  and  horizontal, 
at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  sight,  or,  what  would  com- 
monly, but  rather  improperly,  be  called  parallel  with  the 
liorizoD.  The  ratio  of  apparent  decrease  in  proportion  to 
distance,  of  each  of  these  three  sorts  of  lines,  ought  to  be 
sepaj^tely  ascertained,  which  being  done,  the  pupil  has  the 
necesBary  data  for  the  solution  of  any  question  of  rectilinear, 
Bs  well  as  curvilinear,  bodies  which  may  occur  to  him  is 
practice. 

As  an  example  for  illustration,  we  will  take  up  the  question 
of  the  apparent  decrease  of  perpendicular  lines.  For  this 
purpose  tile  teacher  ought  to  procure  a  number  of  objects 
representing  straight  lines,  of  lengths  proportionate  to  each 
other;  say  six  inches,  twelve  inches,  eighteen  inches,  twenty- 
four  inches,  &.c.  These  objects  should  be  fixed  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  in  one  direction,  at  the  distance  of  six  inches 
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from  each  other;  and,  in  the  same  direction,  six  inches  behind 
the  shortest  of  them,  a  small  metal  plate, — ^when  this  is  not 
at  hand,  a  piece  of  wood  or  strong  pasteboard  will  do, — ^with  an 
aperture  for  the  eye  in  it,  about  as  large  843  would  allow  a 
quill  or  pencil  to  be  passed  through.  After  this,  two  silk 
strings  should  be  fixed  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the 
most  distant  line,  and  passed  together  through  the  aperture^ 
when  it  will  be  evident,  upon  looking  through,  that  these 
strings  touch  the  ends  of  all  the  lines,  and  consequently,  that 
although  of  different  length  in  reality,  they  appear  at  any 
given  point  all  equally  long.  If,  therefore,  a  slate  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  first  line,  and  that  line  drawn  on  it,  in 
its  real  length,  the  pupil  will  at  once  perceive,  that  if  he  is 
to  draw  any  other  of  the  lines  given,  on  the  same  slate,  he 
must  draw  it  of  that  length  which  it  appears  to  have  at  that 
distance  from  the  eye,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  first  line.  As  it 
is  difficult  to  fix  mere  wires,  or  thin  sticks,  so  as  to  keep  them 
steady  in  a  perpendicular  position,  without  a  great  deal  of 
apparatus,  it  will  generally  be  found  most  expedient  to  use  the 
edges  of  books,  or  drawers,  or  of  cubes  of  proportionate 
dimensions,  provided  they  be  sufficiently  large.  The  experi- 
ment may  be  varied  by  placing  first  the  lower,  afterwards  the 
upper  ends,  and  lastly  the  middle  of  the  different  Hues  in  a 
horizontal  line  with  the  eye;  aiM  the  pupil  will  soon  be 
convinced,  that  in  all  these  cases  the  result,  as  regards  the 
ratio  of  apparent  decrease  of  length,  is  the  same.  The  next 
step  will  be,  to  desire  him  to  transfer  the  whole  on  his  slate, 
or  on  paper,  in  a  diagram  like  the  following,  in  which  the 
lower  ends  of  the  lines  are  supposed  to  be  in  one  horizontal 
line  with  the  eye. 
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The  point  JE  represents  here  the  place  of  the  eye;  E  g 
and  E  y  the  two  silk  strings.  This  diagram  being  com- 
pleted, the  teacher  should  ask  such  questions  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  lead  the  pupils  to  the  discovery  of  a  general  rule;  for 
instance  : 

At  v^hat  distance  from  the  eye  is  the  line^g? 
Answer:  its  own  distance. 
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At  what  part  of  that  distance  is  the  point  b  placed  ? 

Answer:  at  one  third  of  the  distance  of  the  \inefg. 

If  I  draw  the  line  fg^  as  it  appears  at  the  distance  of  the 
point  b^  how^much  must  I  reduce  its  length. 

Answer:  to  one  third. 

To  draw  the  line  di^  as  it  appears  at  the  distance  of  the 
point  Cf  by  how  much  must  I  reduce  its  length  ? 

Answer:  by  one  fourth,  &c. 

Being  questioned  in  this  manner,  the  pupil  will  soon 
perceive  the  analogy  between  the  distance  and  the  decrease 
of  length,  and  without  much  difficulty  discover  the  general 
rule,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  apparent  length  of  a  line, 
you  must  divide  its  length  by  the  quotient,  obtained  by 
dividing  its  real  distance  by  the  distance  of  the  pcmit  at  whidi 
it  is  drawn ;  or,  divide  its  length  by  its  distance,  and  multiply 
the  quotient  by  the  distance  of  the  point  at  which  it  is 
drawn.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  ratio  of  decrease  of  the 
two  sorts  of  horizontal  lines  ought  to  be  investigated,  whidi 
being  done,  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  draw  any  rectangohr 
body  in  what  is  termed  parallel  perspective, — ^that  is,  the 
front  of  the  body  being  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of 
8ight,^-with  mathematical  correctness,  even  without  having 
the  body  placed  before  him,  simply  from  the  data  of  its  dim^i- 
sions,  distance,  elevation,  &c. 

After  this  no  farther  difficulty  will  be  experienced,  as  eveiy 
oblique  line  lies  either  between  the  angular  points  of  a  square 
or  parallelogram,  or  between  those  of  a  cube  or  parallelepiped; 
and  by  the  same  means  it  is  easy  to  determine  any  number 
of  points  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  perspective 
of  curves  and  curvilinear  bodies.  If,  for  instance^  a  cone 
be  given,  all  the  pupil  has  to  do,  is  to  imagine  the  square 
which  would  enclose  its  basis,  and  erect  upon  it,  with  the 
front  parallel  to  the  horizon,  a  parallelopiped,  whose  sides 
would  be  equal  in  height  to  the  sectional  height  of  the  OMie. 
The  square  of  the  base  being  then  drawn  in  its  perspective  appear- 
ance, and  the  perspective  centre  of  the  top  square  determined, 


the  former  will  give  the  ellipse  which  forms  the  perspective 
base  of  the  cone,  and  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  top  square,  to  each  end  of  the  longest  diameter  of  that 
ellipse,  completes  the  perspective  outline.  It  is  not  intended, 
of  course,  that  the  pupils  should  always  proceed  with  the 
rule  and  compass  in  their  hands,  in  drawing;  they  are  to  be 
accustomed  to  determine  distances  and  proportions  vrith  their 
eye;  but,  it  is  obvious,  that  they  will  do  so  with  greater 
success,  and  above  all  with  infinitely  more  intelligence,  if  they 
have  previously  ascertained  the  mathematical  rules  which  are 
to  guide  them,  than  if  they  are  proceeding  on  a  mere  guess, 
which,  though  by  practice  the  character  of  "a  rough  guess" 
may  gradually  wear  off,  yet  can  never  become  an  intelligent 
act,  until  the  difference  between  real  and  apparent  outline  be 
thoroughly  understood.  And  so  far  from  cramping  the  hand 
by  such  a  proceeding,  it  is  clear  that  the  teacher  cannot  more 
effectually  promote  its  freedom,  than  by  removing  the 
cause  of  that  timidity  which  must  ever  be  consequent  upon 
Utter  ignorance  of  the  point  to  which  any  given  line  is  to  be 
drawn. 

Having  said  thus  much  as  regards  the  method  of  teaching 
perspective,  we  shall  only  add,  vrith  reference  to  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade,  that  in  this  also  the  pupil's  self-observation 
should  be  called  forth.  He  should  be  made  to  draw  the  same 
object  in  different  positions,  and  under  diiferent  lights,  and 
these  exercises  continued  until  he  have  acquired  such  a 
familiarity  with  the  laws  of  light,  that  he  would  be  enabled  to 
draw  any  given  object  in  a  stated  position,  and  under  a  certain 
light,  entirely  from  his  mental  conception  of  it,  under  the 
circumstances  described.  Lastly,  the  ^  Jp'l  should  from  time 
to  time  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  own  imagination  in  ori^nal 
composition,  the  teacher  interfering  no  farther  than  by  a 
progressive  enlargement  of  the  sphere  within  which  he  would 
permit  him  to  chose  his  subjects. 

Concerning  the  third  element  of  the  art  of  drawing,  which 
we  have  termed  "the  spirited  touch,"  we  know  too  well  that 
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genius  alone  can  teach^  and  genius  alone  learn  it,  ever  to 
dream  of  bringing  it  within  the  rules  of  system.  Deeply  as 
we  are  convinced  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  me- 
thodical progress  in  instruction,  we  acknowledge  that  there  is, 
with  reference  to  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  every  branch 
of  knowledge  or  art,  a  lofty  something,  a  gift  from  abo?e, 
which  no  education  can  instil  or  draw  forth,  but  only  prepare 
the  way  for  it,  that  its  bright  beams  may  not  be  obstructed 
by  an  opaque  medium,  when  the  time  of  its  spontaneous 
effulgence  shall  have  arrived. 


<M 
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CHAPTER  XXVU. 


Method  of  Teaching  Geography ; — Branches  of  Instruction 

connected  with  it. 


We  have  already  hinted^  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  volume, 
that  on  the  subject  of  geography  the  ideas  put  forth  by 
Pestalozzi  in  his  work,  "How  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Little 
Ones,"  formed  a  complete  conti-ast  with  his  own  principles: 
and  we  should,  therefore,  not  swell  the  bulk  of  our  publica- 
tion by  any  extracts  on  the  subject,  were  it  not  for  the  predi- 
lection which  our  age  evinces  on  all  occasions  for  superficial 
mechanical  contrivances.  If  the  letters  from  which  we  have 
selected  the  most  practical  parts,  and  embodied  them  in  this 
sketch  of  the  Pestalozzian  method,  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  any  of  those  transcendental  engineers,  who  are 
busying  themselves  in  the  construction  of  "new  railways 
of  intellect,"  and  they  should  happen  to  alight  upon  a  passage 
like  that  which  we  are  about  to  quote,  what  an  outcry  would 
they  not  raise  against  us,  for  suppressing  exactly  those  few 
solitary  passages,  in  which  Pestalozzi  proved  himself  to  be 
not  "a  mere  theorist,"  but  "a  practical  man,"  the  only  passages 
from  which  any  "useful  information"  can  be  derived.  Om* 
wisdom,  therefore,  is,  to  be  exceedingly  honest,  and  produce 
ourselves  what  evidence  there  might  be  against  us,  if  evidence 
it  be,  by  inserting  the  following  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  our  author  proposed  to  initiate  his  children  in  "the 
treasures  of  language,"  which,  as  may  be  recollected  from  the 
twenty-second  chapter,  he  divided  under  "four  heads:  geogra- 

A  a 


_     ■        ""I  * 
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.-T^ca.  science,   and    natural  history,"  and 
-   r.^'  r.nder  the  cognizance  of  his  pupik,  by 
^  -^  n:  ubles,  with  the  words  belonging  to 
^  -   IT.  them  in  "alphabetical  order." 

^.  ..^    Ni  sa\s  "the  words  contained  in  these  tables  are  to 

,:„   ir  rwwiy  alphabetical  order,  without  the  admixture 

.-...-»=■■■.    r^^f  ^^'^^  ^^  suiy  order  dictated  by  certain  opinions 

t   .•in>:\on  arises:    *What  arrangement  does  the  mind 

,   rv  peculiar  nature  of  each  subject?'     A  new  task 

■^  ♦.«■  seventy  or  eighty  tables,  the  words  of  which  were, 

,^    .lu  unprcssed  upon  tlie  memory  in  merely  alphabetical 

.    v  subdivided  according  to   different  scientific  points 

,    -L-AlrtMi  are  to  bo  exercised  in  assigning  to  each  word  the 

X  .on^:s.      For  this  purpose  the  different  subdivisions  may 

^.^Ms,  abbreviations,  or  any  other  arbitrary   signs.   Tbcsc 

^   V  Jirtorent  words  of  each  table,  according  to  the  subdivi- 

^«  U'long,  the  child  is  made  to  read  them  together  with  ibe 

lo  invert  the  alphabetical  nomenclature   into  a  sden- 


.w> 


_,,   w\ily  necessary  to  give  an   example;   on    account  of  the 

.flw  y^uu  however,  I  will  add  the  follovring  instance  for  iflustn* 

^.^"  IS  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Europe.     The  child  is  theato 

.*j»ami  of  England  into  forty  counties,  with  a  number  attached  to 

.%.     AtliT  this  the  child  is  supplied  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 

«.-  ..Ut"*  of  England,  every  town  in  the  list  being  marked  with  the 

»  .iV  county  to  which  it  belongs.     The  child  having  firrt  beat 

a  iViuUng  the  names  of  them  without  the  numbers,  and  beiif 

.^   "*df  acquainted  witli  the  signification  of  each  number,  he  wiB 

^.    .sc  u>  amuige  tliem  in  their  respective  counties. 

jj^,.\«-*'  the  following  table   of  towns  and  cities    be  laid  before  the 

'^Abberford,  27. 
"Abbotsbury,  35. 
"Abergavenny,  16. 
**  Alccster,  20. 
"Alford,  24. 
"Alfreton,  22. 
^'Alnwick,  29. 
"Alresford,  33. 
"Alstonmoor,  32. 
"Alton,  33,  &c. 


\^9  liave  substituted  England  instead  of  Germany,  to  make  the  iliiutratioc 
inWUigibln. 
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lie  would  read  il  down  in  the  IbllawiDg  manner : 
"Abberford  is  in  Yoiltshire. 
"Abboiabory  is  in  Dorsetshire. 
"Abeigaveimy  is  in  MonmouthsliiK. 
"Alceater  is  in  Warwickshire. 
"Alford  is  in  Lititolnshire. 
"Alftelon  is  in  Derbyshire. 
"Atnwiclc  is  in  Northumberland. 

"Alresfoid  is  in  Hampshire.  I 

"Alslonmoor  is  in  Cumberland,  ' 

"Alton  is  in  Hampshirej  &c.  i 

'flanng  gone,  in  the  diHerent  departmentB  of  acjaice,  so  fitr  as  to  enable 
child  to  read  his  tables  with  ease  and  security,  according  to  ihe  signs  of 
ibe  scientific  nomenclature,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  tlie  child  will  be  enabled 
10  help  himself  on,  by  making  of  the  existing  means  of  information  such  use 
tM  he  may  deem  fit  or  necessary,  according  to  his  eiicumsiances,  or  the 
peculiar  tendency  of  his  mind.  Farther  than  tliis  I  never  intended  to  go; 
prelended  to  teach  any  art  or  science;  in  fact,  there  is  not  one 
frith  which  I  myself  am  acquainted;  my  only  object  is  lo  feciUtate  genaally 
acquisition  of  the  elements  of  all  tlie  arts  and  sciences,  and  lo  give  to  the 
neglected  and  abandoned  classes  of  my  countrymen  open  access  to  the 
Mores  of  human  civilization." 

"  Sapienti  sal,"  will  our  aapients  here  exclaim;  "it  is  quite 
evident  that  Pestalozzi  himself  is  very  innocent  of  all  that 
fauoihug  of  etementarism,  with  which  we  are  continually  being 
pestered,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  uninterrupted  progress 
in  that  intellectual  cycle  which  we  have  prescribed  to  our- 
selves, and  to  the  rising  generation,  for  everlasting  perambu- 
lation." No  doubt  they  have  a  right  to  say  so,  after  such  a 
specimen  of  what  Pestalozzi  and  his  disciples  might  have 

plished,  if  they  had  chosen  to  throw  themselves  i 
that  line.      Still,  though  it  cannot  be   denied,   that 
force  of  example"  is  on  their  sideof  tlie  argument,  they  ougM 
not  too  hastily  to  conclude  upon  the  identity  of  Pestalozzi'al 
views  with  their  own.     There  remains  yet  uiu'emoved  between^ 
the  two  "a  great  gidf,"  inasmuch  as  the  devise,  which  has 
so  just  a  title  to  their  admiration,  did  not,  in 
mind,  proceed  from  that  "mania  of  popular  edn 
ambition  it  is  to  see  all  the  world  bespatter) 
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phy,   history,  physiciil  scirun  j  fin  nnxious,  thoujli. ri 

which  he  brought  first  uiuKt  t  M-arcli  i'or   "the  element?' 

giving  them  series  of  tubU-  tirforo,  so    f:ir    from  im-aii- 

each  head  written  on  them  we  have  in   this    volume  and 

*'In  die  first  iiistann%"  he  sa>  fothe    "machinery'*    of  oar 

he  laid  before  the?  cliiUl  in  n»  v'  entirely  fronx  the  circumstance, 

of  any  opinion  wliatuvcr,  h.m  .  instruction  of  gcocrraphy  from  the 

This  beinjr  doiHs  tlie  c,u. .  .  ^^.^  j  ^^  ^^e  candour  of  the 

suggest,  acconlin^  to  tin*  i    ^i       xi.  a  l  j 

^^^    .       m  '.  whether  the  worst  we  have  ever  said 

then  begins.    The  same  <  ,    •     •     .       x-  i  ■      ir 

at  first,  prcsenteil  and  •  ^»ii  their  instruction  reduces  itself  to 

order,  are  now  to  U-  ^..mV*    I^t  it  not  be  supposed,  however, 

of  view,  and  iho  cliiW  ,^  ^-Jth  pertinacious  complacency  to  the 

place  to  whidi  it  bii-  ^^^  contrary,  we  have  his  own  word  that 

be  marke.l  l,y  ci,..  "^riments  of  the  same  kind,  "soonUid 

being  put  n-Jun^'t  ■■  .  ,.  ,  ,  .  -       i       -^l 

sions  to  wl.ii  I,  1'  -^mbration  which  we  have  jjiven  in  the  sixth 

words,  un.l  iJn  „.„,iflp in  which  "the  elements"  of  geography 

tific  onf.  ^.^  the  mind  of  his  pupils  in  his  institution 

"It  >'     '>  ..rf^Jtat  at  a  later  period,  when  his  views  were 

noveltv  .  <  ^■■^^.  ^j^l,  his  instruction  was  calculated  for  any 

ao:  the  facility  of  reading  and  rememberii^ 
csicii «  j^*  names  and  ciphers.     On  the  strength  of 

towi  *  .^g.  tcknowledgment,  therefore,  and  of  his  sub- 

nil  >-  ^^  we  may  confidently  claim   the   authority 

^  Jn»  plan  which  we  would  propose,  as  the  most 
^  his  principles,  for  the   instruction  of  geo- 

'    -jfc*  subjects,  so  on  this,  we  would  recommend  the 

A"**  w"™^  encourage  as  much  as  possible  the  pupil :? 

*        ^^  Aiul  to  watch  his  opportunities  of  so  doing  with 

,«•«*»  as  ^'^'^  science  consists  altogether  of  positive 

-^  "^"^.,1  xi  t»  not  possible  to  elicit  from  the  child's  mind, 

"^  4  M«*t,  necessarily,  in  the  first  instance  be  stated  to 

**'    *»W^'»  therefore,  of  presenting  to  his  view  a  map  or 

^'  «'i'^tf'*t  to  be  directed  in  drawing  himself  the  outline* 

^jll^»ut  mountains,  coasts,  streams,  &c.  aceordinc:  tu 

■  ^  ^ith  whicli  the  teacher  supplies  him;  and  called 

'    ^iho  course  proceeds,  to  connect  in  his  mind  the  dif- 


tion.     I- 
lean  I  ii 
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!:!   Ik'skIs  ol'  inl'ormation.      For  the  purpose  of  universal 

•^.^riipliy,  we  have  found  the  newly  invented  slate  globes 

NL'iy  useful,  by  means  of  which  a  whole  class  can  be  employed 

together  in  drawing  their  own  globes,  any  mistake  that  may 

occur,  being  easily  corrected  with  the  sponge. 

At  the  outset,  the  teacher  ought  to  make  his  pupils 
atrquainted  with  so  much  of  what  is  termed  mathematical 
geography,  as  will  be  suflScient  to  make  them  understand  the 
change  of  day  and  night,  and  the  different  seasons.  Having 
marked  any  one  of  the  meridians  on  the  slate  globe  as  the 
fii-st,  and  accordingly  determined  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  locality  where  the  teacher  and  pupils  are  at  the  time, 
the  teacher  should  ask  where  the  sun  is  seen  at  noon;  indeed, 
he  should  contrive  to  give  this  first  lesson  at  or  about  noon. 
He  should  next  ask  for  the  place  where  the  sun  appears 
to  rise  and  to  set ;  and  having  stated  that  the  sun  does  not,  in 
reality,  move  from  its  rising  point  to  its  setting  point,  he 
should  leave  the  pupils  to  find  out  in  what  way  the  earth 
must  spin  round  in  order  to  make  the  sun  appear  and  disap- 
pear in  the  manner  described.  The  pupils  will  soon  find  this, 
and  the  teacher  may  then  proceed  to  ask,  how  long  it  is  from 
one  noon  to  the  other.  The  pupils  having  thus  ascertained 
that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  is  performed  in  twenty- 
four  hours,*  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  globe 
in  the  position  in  which  the  earth  is  towards  the  sun  at  every 
hour  of  the  day.  After  the  pupils  have  attained  sufficient 
clearness  in  determining  the  comparative  times  of  day  round 
the  globe,  the  teacher  should  by  way  of  practice  ask  a  num- 
ber of  questions,  such  as  the  following: 

Where  is  it  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  is  noon 
with  us? 

Where  is  it  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it  is  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  here  ? 


« -I 


*  Tb«  difference  arising  from  the  earth't;  progreis  in  Iti  oiUlMI 
into  coD:>iileruUon  at  thin  time.  4* 
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Where  is  it  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  When  it  is  midnight 
here? 

And  so  on,  until  the  pupils  mark  those  meridians  with  perfect 
ease.  They  may  next  be  made  accjuainted  with  the  division 
of  the  circle  into  360  degrees,  and  the  counting  of  th6 
distances  between  the  meridians  to  the  180th  degree  east  and 
west.  The  teacher  ought  then  to  ask  the  same  kind  of 
questions  again,  with  this  difference,  that  he  should  require 
the  degrees  of  longitude  to  be  specified,  which  will  give  him 
an  opportimity,  very  soon,  of  dropping  the  locality  of  thdr 
dwelling  place,  and  to  ask  the  pupils  for  the  comparative  time 
of  day  of  any  two  meridians;  for  instance: 

If  it  is  three  in  the  morning  under  the  sixth  degree  w.  i!.' 
what  time  is  it  under  the  sLxty-ninth  degree  e.  l.  ? 

If  it  is  half-past  five  in  the  evening  under  the  twenty-fiftS' 
degree  E.  L.  under  what  meridian  is  it  seven  in  the  morning?" 

If  it  is  noonday  seventy-five  degrees  to  the  west  of  this' 
meridian,  (any  given  meridian  on  the  globe,)  what  time  is  it 
seventy-five  degrees  to  the  east  of  it  ? 

How  many  degrees  are  required  to  make  a  difference  of  ei^ , 
hours  forty-eight  minutes  in  the  time  of  day?  ' 

If  the  sun  rises  on  a  certain  point  under  tlie  fifty-sixth  degretf" 
E.  L.  at  fifty-six  minutes  after  four  in  the  morning,  under  what'  > 
meridian  mil  it  be  noonday  at  the  moment  of  sunset  on  the' , 
given  point  under  the  fifty-sixth  degree  e.  l.? 

Such  questions  should  be  repeated  until  the  pupils  have'  ' 
attained  sufficient  practice  to  solve  them  rapidly  by  mental' 
calculation;  the  teacher,  however,  should  take  care  not  hV 
suggest  any  mode  of  solving  them,  but  should  leave  the 
pupils  with  the  aid  of  their  globes,  as  long  as  they  themselves 
find  them  requisite,  to  work  their  own  way,  reserving  hiff' 
interference  or  assistance  for  the  event  of  any  pupil's  finding' 
himself  entangled  in  peculiar  difficulties,  in  which  case  still' 
he  ought  only  to  lead  him  by  questions,  and  on  no  account  to 
Ibrestal  his  judgment. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken,  is  to  make  the  pupils  acquainted 
with  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth.     For  this  purpose  a 
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plane  of  pasteboard,  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
will,  in  absence  of  a  better  apparatus,  be  quite  sufficient,) 
The  teacher  ought  here  to  guard  agaiust  a  mistake  which  i|i  J 
very  common,  viz.  for  the  sake  of  impressing  the  pupil's  mind , 
ifi'itli  the  idea  that  the  earth  moves  in  an  ellipse,  to  represent 
Uie  orbit  as  much  more  differing  from  the  circle  than  it  really 
is.     A  few  ellipses  drawn  in  presence  of  the  pupils,  with 
gradually  less  distant  foci,  will  soon  convince  them  of  tl 
approximation  to  the  circle,  which  takes  place  in  proportio: 
and  they  will  still  bear  the  nature  of  the  ellipse  in  mind, 
although,  if  drawn  according  to  the  real  proportion  of  thftj 
two  diameters  on  the  scale  wi  which  it  is  practicable  t^  J 
represent  the  orbit,  the  difference  between  it  and  the  circle 
will  not  be  perceptible  on  the  periphery.     The  orbit,  in  one 
focus  of  which  the  sun  is  to  be  marked,  should  then  be  fixed 
in  an  horizontal  position,  and  a  small  ball  representing  the 
earth  fixed  on  a  wire,  in  lieu  of  axis,  under  an  angle  of 
twenty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes  to  the  plane,  made  to 
niove  round  it,  beginning  from  one  of  the  solstitial  points.     By 
means  of  this  simple  apparatus,  which  every  teacher  can  pre-  ■ 
pare  for  himself,  and  which  only  requires  a  caution  as  to  iha,^ 
disproportionate  size  of  the  earth,  the  annual  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  its  effect  in  the  change  of  angle  under  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  different  latitudes,  may  be  illustrated 
with  BuiRcient  clearness  for  the  pupil  to  perform  the  differeat, . 
calculations  which  arise  out  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  availing, 
bimself  occasionally  again  of  his  slate  globe  in  cases  v 
he  may  find  it  serviceable.     These  calculations  should  succeed 
each  other  in  the  following  order: 

1.  The  average  velocity  of  the  earth  in  each  astronomical 
month  being  given,  to  determine  the  length  of  such  month,  as 
the  time  employed  by  the  earth  in  moving  through  thirty  de- 
grees of  its  orbit. 

2.  The  exact  time  of  one  of  tlie  solstices  or  equinoxes  being 
given  in  the  current  year,  to  calculate  the  termination  of  the 
twelve  astronomical  months  in  any  given  year,  according 
the  computation  of  ciilundar  months  and  days. 
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3.  To  determine  the  dcprce  of  latitude  which  has  the  an 
in  the  zenith  on  each  of  the  days  determined  by  the  preceding 
calculation,  or  on  any  other  given  day  of  any  given  year. 

4.  To  determine  the  angle  under  which  any  given  latitude 
receives  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  noonday,  on  any  given  dajin 
any  given  year,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  calculatioo  rf 
the  angle  of  the  pupils'  own  locality  at  different  seasons  of  tke 
year,  will  lead  them  to  form  an  idea  of  climate,  as  far  as  it 
depends  on  latitude. 

5.  To  draw  on  the  slate  globes  the  circles  of  light  for  differest 
seasons  of  the  year  and  different  times  of  day,  which,  withtk 
necessai-y  allowance  made  for  the  spheroidal  shape  of  4e 
earth,  and  the  refraction  of  Hght,  will  determine  the  lengtk 
of  day  under  different  latitudes  at  different  seasons  of  tk 
year. 

All  these  calculations  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  manaer 
before  illustrated,  until  the  pupil  is  enabled,  without  a  viotatf 
stretch  of  his  mind,  readily  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  aggR- 
gate  effect  which  the  sun  produces  upon  any  given  spotosdie 
surface  of  the  globe  at  any  given  time.  As  soon  as  that  ed 
is  attained,  a  double  course  should  be  entered  upon,  oneh^ 
ing  for  its  object  the  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  heaffflif 
bodies,  taking,  after  the  sun,  the  moon,  next  the  planets  inl 
comets,  and  lastly  the  fixed  stars,  so  as  to  form  a  com]dcle 
course  of  astronomy;  while  on  the  other  hand,  geography, is 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  ought  to  be  pursued  separatelff 
and  with  no  more  reference  to  the  heavenly  bodies  than  tlic 
influence  of  the  sun  upon  climate,  of  the  moon  upon  tkte, 
and  the  connexion  of  the  seasons  with  the  rising  and  settiK 
of  certain  constellations  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  i* 
der  necessary.  To  this  latter  course,  as  the  more  gencnb 
useful,  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves,  and  endeavour,  as  6r* 
our  limits  will  permit,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  plan  whiA 
ought  to  be  followed. 

Having  now  only  to  do  with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  thf 
teacher  should  endeavour  to  convey  to  his  pupils  a  clear  ne* 
of  ity  grand  outline,  in  which  the  habitable  part  of  the  ffU* 
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presents  itself  as  lying  in  ^le  middle  between  two  mighty 
masses  of  water,  the  one  ill  a  solid,  the  other  in  a  liquid  state; 
both  bound  up  from  corruption,  the  one  by  crystallization, 
the  other  by  impregnation  with  saline  substances;  and  both 
ministering  to  the  support  of  life  in  myriads  of  difi'erent 
forms,  the  one  sending  out  strealna  of  fresh  water  in  every 
direction  over  the  dry  land,  which,  without  them,  would 
soon  become  a  sandy  desert:  and  the  other  keeping  the 
mighty  stores  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  undiminished  by 
the  airy  supplies  of  the  clouds,*  This  circulation  of  water 
around  and  over  the  Rurface  of  the  earth,  and  its  change 
from  the  solid  to  the  fluid,  from  the  fluid  to  the  airy,  and  from 
this  again  to  the  solid  form,  is  one  of  those  grand  and  inte- 
resting features  in  the  household  of  nature,  which  to  appre- 
hend, is  to  "bow  down  and  worship."  Living  pictures  of  this 
kind  produce  a  greater  effect  upon  the  young  mind  than  a 
thousand  dogmatical  apostrophes  to  the  "  God  of  nature,"  in 
which  children  are  called  upon  to  admire  infinite  wisdom, 
whilst  the  display  of  that  wisdom  is  carefully  hidden  from 
their  eyes.  How  little  do  they  know  of  the  works  of  God, 
and  of  the  mind  of  a  child,  who  have  yet  to  learn  that,  what- 
ever be  the  enmity  of  tlie  carnal  mind  on  subjects  which  touch 
immediately  upon  the  moral  depravity  of  man,  the  graodeur 
and  harmony  of  nature,  if  brought  to  view  with  that  life 
which  is  in  it,  addresses  man  with  as  much  success  aa  con- 
descension, in  the  simple  language  of  an  artist,  who  knows 
that  to  command  admiration,  he  need  only  say,  "Come  and 
see!"     But  we  return  to  our  subject. 

The  view  which  we  have  given,  as  the  first  fact  that  strikes 
the  mind,  on  looking,  as  it  were,  on  the  profile  of  the  globe,  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  importarice  of  the  mountains, 
as  the  bearers  of  the  whole  system.  A  little  reflection  on  the 
influence  which  they  have  in  determining  almost  all  over  ihe 
globe  the  outline  of  the  coasts  and  the  course  of  the  ] 

'  At  IbLt  part  of  Uje  crnirai?  tha  "  picturB  of  organised  nature  tn  lb 
over  tlie  rarlh,"  according  (o  llumboldt'e  tescarchea,  will  bo  found  « 
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will  leave  no  doubt  that  a  knowledge  of  them  should  form  the 
t>asis  of  physical  geography.  The  teacher  ehould,  therefore, 
I  begin  by  letting  the  pupUs  draw  on  their  globes  the  diiferent 
I  chaine  which,  at  difl'erent  elevations,  encompaes  the  earth; 
I  including  those  chains,  which  at  their  averse  elevation  re 
I  wain  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  but,  raising  above  it  their 
bighest  Bummits,  form  the  different  groups  of  islands.  la 
doing  tliig  the  teacher  ought,  however,  to  remember,  that  his 
object  is  not  merely  to  inculcate  a  number  of  names  in  con- 
nexion with  Bome  lines,  but  that  his  pupils  are  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  the  fundamental  structure  of  its  surface,  and  acr- 
cordingly  he  ought  not  to  present  those  chains  according  to 
the  usual  divisiona  of  Asiatic  mountains,  European  mountains^ 
8tc.,  but,  leaving  the  names  of  the  different  continents  and 
countries  altogether  out  of  the  question,  to  trace  simply 
what  might  be  called  their  skeleton.  This  ought  to  be  done 
in  such  a  manner,  as  will  enable  the  pupil  to  distinguish  the 
leading  directions  of  the  principal  chains,  from  which  the 
others  either  actually  branch  out,  or  at  all  events  maintain  cer- 
tain characteristic  positions  towards  them,  the  anal(^  of 
.^hich  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  is  very  striking.  Wp, 
I  Qre  perfectly  aware  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  teacher. 
1  fldll  have  to  contend  in  attempting  such  a  course,  owing  to 
the  want  of  good  orographic  maps,  and  the  vague  and  often, 
contradictory  information  with  which  the  best  works  on  geft-. 
graphy  abound.  Nevertheless,  by  persevering  research,  much 
of  the  darkness,  in  which  this  subject  is  enveloped,  may  be  dis-, 
pellcd,  and  the  evil  of  an  occasional  mistake  in  those  parts  of. 
the  world  which  are  but  imperfectly  known,  is  not  to  be  put, 
in  comparison  with  the  advantage  arising  from  a  clear  arrange- 
ment. " Citius emergit  Veritas  ex  errore  quam  ex  cotifusione" 
is  the  motto  prefixed  to  the  most  learned  and,  without  con- 
tradiction, the  most  correct  work  on  geography,  which  has 
ever  appeared,  and  which,  if  it  were  completed,  would  render 
the  composition  of  a  good  manual  of  geography,  for  the  use 
of  teachers,  a  comparatively  easy  task.     In  order  to  illustrate 
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what  we  liavft  said  on  this  subject,  and  to  supply  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  follow  our  hints,  at  least  wiUi  a  few  leading 
data,  we  will  add  here  the  result  of  our  investigations,  as 
regards  the  principal  chains  of  the  earth;  and  though  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say,  that  our  outliue  is  absolutely  correct,  the 
information  on  which  we  are  obliged  to  judge  of  some  parta 
being  to  ourselves  far  from  satisfactory,  yet  we  are  sure  that 
it  contains  no  material  errors,  and  that  it  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  clearing  away  the  difficulties  of  a  first  beginning. 

We  distinguish  in  all  three  principal  chains  of  mountains, 
two  of  them  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  running  in  the  direc- 
tion from  east  to  west,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  connected 
about  the  middle  by  a  cross  chain ;  and  the  thii-d  in  the  west- 
L  em  hemisphere,  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south. 

The  southern  Chain  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  from  the 
Canary  Isles  to  the  Fox  Islands. 
The  central  elevation  of  this  chain  is  that  knot  of  moun- 
tains which  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  tiie  Alps  of  Tibet, 
and  of  which  the  only  part  that  has  undergone  any  thing  bke 
correct  measurement,  is  its  southwestern  ridge,  the  gigantic 
Himalfh.  At  the  north-west  extremity  of  that  ridge  rises 
mount  Kantel,  under  34°  N.  l.  76°  e.  l,  from  which  the  chain 
extends  over  the  south  branch  of  the  Hindookoh,  and,  through 
the  mountains  of  Persia,  stretches  to  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  Caspian  sea,  where  it  assumes  the  name  of  the  Caspian 
Mountains.  Thence  it  is  continued  in  IVIount  Ararat,  and 
farther  on  in  Mount  Taurus,  from  whence,  interrupted  1: 
two  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  it  is  prolonged  in  Moi 
Balkan,  and  farther  north  in  the  Illyrian,  Tyrolese,  Swiss,  i 
Cottian  Alps.  These  are  joined  by  the  Ccvennes  and  th^r< 
collateral  ranges  in  the  South  of  France ;  and,  on  the  o 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Sierra  TJevada,  terminating  in  i 
rocks  of  Gibraltar,  foiras  the  connexion  with  thn 
of  Mount  Atlas,  whose  extreme  promontories  are  ^ 
the  Canary  Islands.  On  tiie  other  side  of  Moa 
north  ridge  of  the  Alps  of  Tibet  runs  due  east, 
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continuation  in  those  vast  tracts  of  mountains  of  which  wc 
.  £iiow  no  more  than  that  they  pass  through  the  provinces  of 
I  €hensee  and  Shansee,  in  China,  and  are  connected  with  the 
I  Tfhite  mountains  in  Corea,  from  whose  southern  extremity  the 
'Dshulcdshoe  mountains,  partly  overflooded  by  the  sea,  and 
Arming  the  Isles  of  Niphon  and  Jesso,  and  the  Kurile  Is- 
lands, stretch  themselves  in  a  northeasterly  direction  into 
Kamtshatka,  from  whence  another  chain  bends  out,  and  by  the 
islands  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelagus,  estabUshes  the  connexion 
with  the  leading  chain  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Through 
all  these  mountains  one  continued  line  is  to  be  traced, 
which,  of  course,  to  make  the  different  ranges  of  mountains 
through  which  it  passes,  complete,  will  require  the  addition  of 
the  knots  and  collateral  bi^anches  by  which  they  are  enlarged 
in  their  different  parts.  For  the  delineation  of  that  hne  the 
following  points  will,  on  a  globe  of  from  ten  to  eighteen 
inches  diameter,  be  found  sufficient;  and  the  names  of  the 
different  chains  marked  in  the  intervals  between  the  points 
will  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  easier  recognition  of  each,  although 
■■the  points  are  not  to  be  understood  as  marking  the  limits  of  the 
^respective  ranges,  since  they  were  selected  merely  with  a  view 
to  determine  their  direction. 


28°  N.  L.  18  w. 
28°N.  L.  10°w. 
32°  N.  L.  6°  w.  I 

36°N.  L-S^W.  I 
42°  N.  L.  r  E.  L 
44°  N.  L.  6°  E.  L 
48°  N.  L.  ir  E. 
42°  N.  L.  21°  E. 

38°  N.  L.  33°  E. 

40°  N.  L.  38°  E. 

41°N.  L.  43°  E. 

39°  N.  L.  46°  E. 

3fr  N.L.50''  E. 
34=  N.  L.  60°  E. 


The  Canaries. 

Atlas. 

Sierra  Nevada. 

Cevennes. 

European  Alps. 

Balkan. 

Taurus. 

Ararat. 

Caspian  Mountains. 
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34°  N.  L.  60°  E.  L. 
37°  N.  L.  71o  E. 
34°  N.  L.  76°  E.  L. 
34°  N.  L.  104°  E.  L. 
40°N.L.117°E.L. 
42°  N.  L.  127°  E.  L. 
33°  N.  L.  126'  E.  L. 
36°  N.  L.  140°  E 


> 


.L.  j 


42°  N.  L.  140°  E.  L. 
66°  N.  L.  160°  E.  L.^ 

62°  N.  L.  178°  w 
65°  N.  L.  166°  w 


Hindookoh. 

Alps  of  Tibet. 
Chinese  Moantains. 


I     White  Mountains. 


Dshukdshoe  Mountains. 


Aleutian  Chain. 


2.  The  northern  Chain  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  from 

Cape  Lindesness  to  East  Cape. 

This  chain  has,  in  its  central  elevation,  the  great  Altai, 
Irom  the  western  extremity  of  which  the  Ural  stretches  north- 
ward, and  about  the  middle  of  its  range  sends  forth  a  branch 
to  the  west,  which  forms  the  connexion  with  the  mountains 
of  Finland  and  Lapland,  and  through  them  with  the  Dofine 
mountains  in  Norway.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  east  of  the 
great  Altai  are  the  mountains  of  Sayansk  and  Baikal,  which 
join  the  Da-ourian  and  Yablonoi  mountains,  thus  establishing 
a  connected  line  over  the  following  points. 


58°  N.  L.  7°    E.  L.    ; 

71°  N.  L.  29°  E.  L.    ] 
62°  N.  L.  32°  E.  L.  ^ 
62°  N.  L.  37°  E.  L.   ^ 
60°  N.  L.  35°  E.  L. 
60°  N.  L.  43°  E.  L. 
58°  N.  L.  45°  E.  L. 
61°  N.  L.  50°  E.  L. 
62°  N.  L.  56°  E.  L.   . 


Dofine  Mountains. 
Lapland     and      Finland 
Mountains. 


>■    Russian  Mountains. 
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Ural. 


62°  N.  L.  66°  E  .L. 
62°  N.  L.  60»  E.  L. 

49°  N.  L.  76°  E.  L.  (    Great  Altai. 

60°  N.  L.  90°  E.  L.  3 

63°  N.  u  99°  E.  L.   J    Sayansk  Mountains. 

62°N.L.103°E.L.< 

66°  N.  L.  1 18°  E.  L.  i     ^^^""^  Mountains. 

63°  N.  L.  120°  E.  L.1 

66°  N.  L.  137°  E.  L.  r    Da-ourian  Mountains. 

61°  N.  L.  141°  E.  L.J 
67°  N.  L.  170°  E.  L. 

66°N.  L.  169°  w.L. 


Yablonoi  Mountains. 


3.  The  cross  Chain,  between  the  two  Chains  mentioned. 

Begins  with  the  northern  branch  of  the  Hindookoh^  and  un- 
der the  successive  names  of  the  Alak  Mountains  and  the 
Boogdo-Oola  runs  across  in  a  'northeasterly  direction,  ontS 
it  joins  the  Altai,  under  the  60°  N.  l*  90°  e.  l.  It  may  be 
traced  over  the  following  points. 

37°  N.  L.  71°  E.  L.   >       TT-    J      t     I. 

A^  ^^a  4     Hmdookoh. 

42°  N.  L.  70°  E.  L.    I 

44°  N.  L.  82°  E.  L.  S     ^^"^  Mountains. 


43°  N.  L.  90°  E.  L.  1 


48°  N.  L.  97°  E.  L.   y     BoogdoOola. 

50°  N.  L.  90°  E.  L. 


4.  The  leading  Chain  of  the  western  Hemisphere, /rom  Prince 

of  Wales  Cape,  to  Cape  Horn. 

This  chain,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Andes  or 
Cordilleras,  takes  its  beginning  opposite  the  East  Cape,  being 
divided  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  northern  chain  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere  only  by  the  narrow^t  passage  of   , 
Bhering's  strait.     It  follows  the  coast  of  Kitegu^i  land  until 
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the  Icy  Cape,  from  which  to  Beecliey  Point,  the  coast  is 
totally  unexplored,  but,  from  the  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  along  the  coast  of  the  Esquimaux,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  chain  continues  without  interruption  along  that  smalt 
tract  of  terra  incognita.  From  the  Esquimaux  mountains 
to  the  south,  run  the  Rocky  mountains,  after  which  the  Sierra 
Madre  and  the  Cordilleras  of  Guatemala  bring  the  chain 
down  to  the  mountains  of  Panama;  on  the  other  side  of 
which  the  Cordilleras  of  South  America  ex^tend  themselves  to 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  Tierradel  Fuego.  The  follow-, 
ing  are  the  data  for  its  delineation. 


66"  N.  L. 
66°N.L. 
68°  N.  L. 
70°  N.  L. 
70°  N.  L. 
68°  N.  L. 

4r>.L. 

18°  N.  L. 

18°  S.  L. 

16°  N.  L, 
8°N.L, 
9°  N.  L. 
7"  N.  L. 
1°  N.  L, 
6°  S.  L. 

15°  S.  L. 

18°  S.  L. 

40°s.  L. 

53°  8.  L. 

S6=s.  L. 


168 

W.  L." 

160 

W.  L.   L 

165 

W.  L. 

161 

W.  L.' 

150 

W.  L. 

136' 

W.  L. 

108 

W.  L. 

97° 

96" 

88° 

«•'■} 

82° 

W.lJ 

78" 

-: 

77° 

77° 

W.  L. 

81° 

W.  L. 

77° 

W.  L. 

70° 

W.  L. 

70° 

W.  L. 

72° 

W.L. 

67° 

W.  L.  _ 

Mountains   of    Kiteguen 
Land. 

Terra  Incognita. 
Esquimaux  Mountains. 
Rocky  Mountains. 
Sierra  Madre. 

Cordilleras  of  Guatemala. 

Mountains  of  Panama, 


Cordilleras  of  South 
America. 


These  leading  chains  being  once  laid  down,  and  their  differ- 
ent ranges  firmly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  the  teacher  will 
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find  no  difficulty  in  the  delineation  of  the  other  mountains  of 
the  earthy  which  arc  all  more  or  less  connected  with  ihem. 
Having  accomplished  this,  he  should  next  prcxseed  to  give  hii 
pupils  some  idea  of  the  height  of  the  different  ranges.  For 
this  purpose^  the  mountains  should  be  divided  into  differat 
classes^  according  to  the  average  elevation  which  their  higfaot 
summits  attain;  as  follows: 

First  Class.  Average  maximum  3000  feet  and  undeTi  fiv 
instance,  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Ireland. 

Second  Class.  Average  maximum  4600  feet;  for  itigfami^ 
the  mountains  of  Iceland,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
some  ranges  in  Germany. 

Third  Class.  Average  maximum  6000  feet;  for  instanoc^ 
the  White  Mountains  in  America,  the  Balkan^  the  Cevennen 
the  Riesen,  and  Fichtel  Mountains,  in  Germany,  and  tk 
Mountains  of  Finland. 

Fourth  Class.  Average  maximum  9000  feet;  for  ingtf>«*r 
the  Lebanon,  the  Caucasus,  the  Dshukdshoe  Mountain^  the 
Apennines,  the  Carpathian,  and  the  Define  Mountains. 

Fifth  Class.  Average  maximum  12,000  feet;  for  m^^^^ 
Mount  Atlas,  Mount  Ararat,  the  Mountains  of  Sumatra  and 
Java,  the  Sierra,  Nevada,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Sixth  Class.  Average  maximum  15,000  feet;  for  intt^^"^ 
the  European  Alps  and  the  Mountains  of  New  Zealand. 

Seventh  Class.  Average  maximum  21,000  feet;  for  instance^ 
the  Hindookoh,  and  the  Cordilleras  between  40**  N.  l.  and 
20°  s.  L. 

Eighth  Class.  Average  maximum  27,000  feet;  the  Hi- 
mal6h. 

The  pupil  having,  in  this  manner,  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  scale  of  the  different  mountains,  with  the  locality  of 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  familiar,  the  teacher  should  desire 
him  to  trace  through  the  leading  and  collateral  chains  the 
gradual  diminution  and  increase  of  height.  To  impress  this 
more  indelibly  upon  the  mind,  the  teacher  may  let  him  repre- 
sent the  different  classes  by  different  numbers  of  lines;  the 
first  class  by  a  simple,  the  second  by  a  double  iine^  the  third 
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Ihii-d  by  three  parallel  lines,  &c.  This  is  also  the  time  when 
the  teacher  ou^ht  to  communicate  what  information  he  can 
obtain  on  the  geological  structure  of  the  diiFerent  chains 
which  come  successively  under  considci'atlon,  on  the  ores 
which  they  yield,  on  the  snowline,  &c. 

After  the  pupil  has  thus  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  mountains  of  the  globe,  the  next  step  should  be  to  let 
him  draw  the  outline  of  the  coasts,  omitting,  however,  all 
the  changes  in  their  conformation  which  are  the  effect  of 
rivers  and  streams.  Due  attention  should  be  paid,  at  the 
same  time,  to  geological  and  mineralogical  facts,  and,  wherfe' 
it  is  known,  the  elevation  of  the  coasts  and  inland  plains 
should  be  given.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of 
the  course  the  globe  will  present  all  the  continents  and' 
islands,  the  chains  by  whose  summits  the  latter  are  form-' 
ed,  being  now  broken,  as  they  appear  above  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

The  next  step  should  be  to  let  the  pupils  draw  the  different'  J 
inland  lakes  and  the  rivers;  the  latter  classed  according  tii' 
their  length,  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  mountains  according 
to  their  height.  This  will  afford  ample  opportunity  for  exei^' 
cising  children's  minds,  by  leading  them  to  observe  the  direc- 
tion which  the  rivers  mostly  receive  from  the  chains,  along 
which  they  flow;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  with  which' 
the  watere  have,  in  many  instances,  forced  their  way  through 
the  mountains.  The  changes  of  the  coast,  which  each  river'  1 
las  produced  at  its  mouth,  should  likewise  be  taken  into 
account,  so  that  after  the  completion  of  this  part  of  the 
course,  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  will  be  correctly 
represented. 

For  the  sake  of  refreshing  the  pupil's  recollection,  and  in ' 
order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  different' 
itages  through  which  he  has  gone,  it  would  be  well  to  have'  j 
three  different  globes,  representing,  according  to  the  gradual 
progress  which  we  have  described,  the  first,  the  mountaina;'  I 
■or  the  skeleton  of  the  dry  land;  the  second,  the  relation  of 

i' •■•,•'      ' *  ■  ■ ■  '    »V:    ■' 
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land  and  sea;  and  the  third,  that  of  land,  sen,  and  inland 
praters. 

Another  course  ehould  then  follow,  having  for  its  object, 
to  make  the  pupils  acquainted  with  the  economy  of  nature  in 
the  different  countries  of  the  earth.  Their  vegetable  produc- 
tions, and  the  animals  which  inhabit  them,  should  be  intro* 
duced  in  groups,  calculated  to  show  the  connexion  which  thqf 
have  with  each  other,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  eoil  oa 
which,  and  of  the  climate  under  which  they  are  placed,_8o  as 
to  form  a  course  of  oatural  history,  in  which  the  different 
preatures  of  the  earth  would  not  be  presented  according  to  th« 
artificial  distinctions  of  scientific  systems,  but  according  to 
their  localities.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  how  muc^ 
interest  the  subject  would  gain  from  this  mode  of  treating  iti 
and  how  much  more  knowledge  of  nature  would  be  derived 
from  such  peeps  into  her  household,  than  from  a  series  of  uo- 
connected  fragments,  in  which  one  beast  after  the  other  it 
"accurately  described"  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail. 

Lastly,  to  close  the  introduction  of  geography  in  a  raanoef 
adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  the  pupil  should  have 
the  earth  presented  to  him  as  the  dwelling-place  of  mapt 
Following  the  gradual  spread  of  onr  race  over  the  countries, 
of  the  globe,  the  teacher  should  give  a  short  outline  of  thV' 
state  of  society,  and  the  destinies  of  the  difl'erent  generatioDf 
of  inhabitants  which  have  succeeded  one  another  on  eadt 
particular  spot;  so  that  the  whole  would  form  a  survey  rf 
the  history  of  our  species,  not  in  chronological,  but  in  geogrv^ 
phical  order. 

Having  thus  given  a  pretty  detailed  outline  of  the  com 
which  we  would  propose  for  the  instruction  of  universid 
ge<^raphy,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  say  much  about 
the  mode  of  teaching  the  special  geography  of  difierenl 
countries.  That  in  which  the  pupils  themselves  live,  ought,  o^ 
course,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  particular  attention,  aaH- 
the  knowledge  of  it,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permil^ 
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founded  upon  ocular  inspection.  Maps  of  it  should  be  drawn, 
and  the  facts  connected  with  its  various  localities,  communi- 
cated upon  the  same  progressive  plan,  which  has  been  de- 
tailed with  reference  to  the  globe.  As  regards  foreign  coun- 
tries, their  geographical  details  may  conveniently  be  reserved 
until  an  opportunity  offers  of  connecting  them  with  the  his- 
torical course,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  short  sketch  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 


Bb2 


♦. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 


Hints  respecting  the  Instruction  of  Natural  Science, 

Nagelts  Manual  of  Singing, 

Development  of  the  Active  Powers  of  the  Body  ;  Oymnastics. 

Having  in  the  six  preceding  chapters  detailed  those  brancho 
of  instruction  which  were  developed  under  Pestalozzi's  own 
auspices,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent^  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  method,  we  now  proceed  to  the  illustration  of 
several  other  subjects,  which  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be 
comprised  in  a  general  plan  of  education;  and  which  we  are 
the  more  anxious  not  to  pass  over  unnoticed  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  our  silence  might  tend  to  confirm  in  the  minds  of 
our  readers  an  erroneous  notion,  which,  we  believe,  has  been 
very  generally  spread,  that  the  principles  of  Pestalozsi'i 
method  are  only  applicable  to  certain  subjects,  and  thsi 
others  have  successfully  baffled  every  attempt  to  Pestalozziamu 
them.  It  is  true,  and  has  already  been  stated,  that  Pestaloai 
himself,  and  his  immediate  disciples,  whatever  they  may  haie 
attempted,  never  succeeded  in  carrying  the  practical  applict- 
tion  of  the  method  beyond  the  instruction  in  arithmetic^ 
geometry,  drawing,  and  geography.  Even  the  instrucdoii  of 
the  mother-tongue,  notwithstanding  the  valuable  materials 
contained  in  Pestalozzi's  "Spelling-book,"  and  in  his  "Mo- 
ther's Manual,"  was  not  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfectioo. 
The  instruction  in  singing  was  successful  only,  becaose 
Pestalozzi's  assistants  followed  the  course  traced  out  by  hi« 
friends  Naegeli  and  Pfeiffer;  and  the  various  experiments  that 
were  made,  for  instance,  with  foreign  languages  and  history, 
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Baust  be  caadidly  confessed  to  have  been  complete  failures. 
This,  however,  though  it  accounts  for  the  origin,  does  not 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  notion  alluded  to.  Pestalozzi'a 
a  is  not  one  of  those  mushroom  systema  which  grow  up  in 
one  year,  to  be  popular  in  another,  and  die  away  in  the  third; 
it  does  not  enable  a  teacher,  within  a  twelvemonth,  to  get  up  a 
collection  of  "keys"  to  all  the  doors  of  knowledge,  no  more 
than  it  makes  it  possible  for  the  pupil  to  attain  any  particular 
branch  of  knowledge  in  a  given  number  of  "warranted" 
lessons.  The  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  require  for 
Hieir  successful  application  in  every  particular  instance,  not 
only  years  of  research  and  practical  experience,  but  also  a 
ccnsiderable  share  of  talent  and  information  on  the  subject 
to  which  they  are  to  be  applied;  so  that  it  would  have  been 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle,  if  Pestaiozzi  had  been  able  to 
!ollect  around  him,  in  the  Jast  twenty  years  of  hia  life,  men 
[fosseased  iu  an  eminent  degree  of  every  species  of  knowledge 
i  acquirements,  by  whose  aid  he  might  have  seen  his  ideas 
realized  in  every  branch  of  learning,  science,  and  art.  But 
■hat  he  and  his  first  disciples  could  not,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  accomplish,  has  been  done  since,  or  will  still  be 
bne,  by  others ;  for,  as  long  as  there  are  children  to  be  taught, 
Bachers  will  be  found  also,  who,  rising  above  the  mercenary 
ipirit  of  the  mere  journeyman  schoolmaster,  will  take  a 
mgher  interest  in  the  performance  of  their  task,  and  take  for 
heir  guide  those  principles,  which  Pestaiozzi  first  proclaimed 
LS  a  sort  of  charter  of  the  liberties  of  the  youthful  mind. 

Among  the  labours  thus  bequeathed  by  Pestaiozzi  to  the 
EDOrc  distant  advocates  of  his  cause,  the  different  branches  of 
natural  science  ought  first  to  be  mentioned,  because  their 
pTopcr  place  ia  during  the  earher  periods  of  education, 
brhen  they  may  be  turned  to  account  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
file  child  to  observe  accurately,  and  to  arrange  the  results  of 
lus  observations  under  general  heads.  It  ia  with  this  view 
that  zoolc^y,  ornithology,  ichtyology,  entomology,  concho- 
I(^y,  botany,  mineralogy,  &c-;  find,  at  a  later  period,  physio- 
logy, chemistry,  physical  science,  Sic,  should   be  brought 
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the  unintelligible  nomcnclaturee,  in  which,  at  present,  tha 
treasures  of  those  sciences  are  hid  from  all  but  the  initiated^ 
and  substituting  indigenous  terms  of  a  corresponding  import. 
Another  improvement  which  the  usual  mode  of  presenting! 
those  sciences  must  undergo,  to  render  them  fit  for  elementaryi 
instruction,  is,  that  whatever  is  to  be  observed,  should  be- 
presented  in  that  order  which  is  best  calculated  to  give,  byj 
means  of  contrasts  and  analogies,  a  clear  and  comprehensivef 
view  of  the  subject.  With  these  few  general  remarks  we  feell 
inclined  to  dismiss  the  head  of  natural  sciences,  as  we  hav^ 
never  paid  parljcular  attention  to  any  of  them,  and  have  not, 
nntil  very  lately,  been  called  upon  to  bring  the  Pestalozzian. 
instruction  to  bear  upon  their  details.  Still,  as  we  feel,  howi 
very  unsatisfactory  it  must  be  to  our  readers,  to  see  so  impor-. 
tant  a  province  of  education  despatched  with  such  leannes^, 
we  will  subjoin,  as  an  attempt  at  illustration,  a  scrap  otf 
entomology,  in  the  full  confidence,  that  the  candid  confessioDu 
of  our  great  ignorance  in  these  matters,  will  ensure  us  tbet 
indulgence  of  our  readers,  and  screen  us  from  impertinentr 
censure. 

Suppose  the  subject  of  the  lesson  to  be  the  distinctions  a!t 
the  antenna,  of  which  a  compendium  of  entomology  would^ 
enumerate  the  following  leading  characters: 

Amphiophthalma,  wholly,  or  in  part,  surrounded  by, 
the  eyes. 

Approximate,  close  together  at  their  base. 

Articulata,  with  distinct  joints  or  articulations. 

BreveSf  shorter  than  the  head. 

Calophtkalma,  placed  behind  the  eyes, 

Ciliatts,  fringed  with  parallel  setre,  inserted  along  the  sid^d 
of  the  antenna  through  their  whole  length. 

ClavatiCj  cluhshaped,  terminating  in  a  knob. 

Coadunatte,  connected  at  the  base. 

Dentate,  set  with  remote  spreading  points  in  one  direction^ 

Disltncta,  not  united  at  their  base, 

E/oiigatff,  longer  than  the  head. 
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Exarticulatrr,  with  no  distinct  articulations. 
Filiformes,  of  the  same  thickness  throughout  their  whole 
length. 

Hyperophthalme:,  placed  above  the  eyes. 
Hypophthalmic,  placed  under  the  eyes. 
LamellaliE,  pectinated,  but  ivith  scales  instead  of  bristles. 
Longa,  longer  than  the  body. 
Mediocres,  of  the  same  length  with  the  body. 
Nudie,  not  garnished  with  hairs  or  bristles. 
Nutantes,  at  the  points  bent  downwards. 
PecthiatcE,  comb-shaped,   or  sending  out  from  both  sides 
parallel  bristles  through  their  whole  length. 

Perfoliate,  the  club  being  horizontally  divided,  the  pieces 
connected  in  the  middle. 

Perfoliato  imbricate,,  consisting  of  small  concave  pieces, 
imbricated  and  connected  in  the  middle. 
Porrecta:,  stretched  straight  forward. 
Prismaiicts,  linear,  with  more  than  two  flat  sides. 
ProophthalmiE,  placed  before  the  eyes. 
Remot(s,  distant  from  each  other. 

Serrata,  toothed  like  a  saw,  the  incisures  turned  towards 
the  extremities. 

Setacea,  growing  gradually  more  attenuated  from  the  base 
to  the  point. 

Spinosa,  set  with  lai^e  subulated  spines. 
Spirif'ormes,  rolled  into  a  spiral  form. 
These  materials  we  should  convert  into  the  following 
lesson,  on  ike  feelers  of  insects.  Having  a  number  of  speci- 
mens, among  which  care  should  be  taken  not  to  omit  any  of 
the  characters  to  be  compared,  we  should  direct  the  attention 
first  to  the  part  of  the  head  from  which  the  feelers  spring, 
and  the  pupils  having  found  that  they  are  always  near  the 
eyes,  we  should  then  ask  for  the  different  positions  which 
they  can  hold  towards  the  eyes. 

This  would  give  the  following  result. 

The  feelere  spring  either  from  within  the  eyes,  or  from  some 
place  near  the  eyes. 
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In  the  latter  case  they  are  either  before  or  behind,  above  or 
below  the  eyes;  or  half  before  and  half  above,  half  before  and 
half  below,  half  behind  and  half  above,  half  behind  and  half 
below  the  eyes. 

To  impress  this  clearly  upon  the  mind,  we  should  set  it  out 
as  follows: 

Considering  their  position  to  the  eyes, 

^in  the  eyes. 


Feelers  are^ 


^above, 


near  the  eyes,< 


before, 
below. 


half  above  and  half  before. 


half  below  and  half  before. 


half  below  and  half  behind. 


behind. 


half  above  and  half  behind. 


After  this  the  pupils  should  be  asked  again  with  reference 
to  all  the  different  specimens,  under  which  of  the  above  nine 
characters  each  comes,  until  they  can  determine  them  with 
facility. 

In  the  same  manner  we  should  proceed  with  the  other 
characters. 

Considering  their  mutual  position, 

fconnected. 
Feelers  are< 

[.unconnected,  < 


("near, 
distant. 


Considering  their  length, 

"^longer  than  the  body, 

Feelers  areJ  ^9^*1  to  the  body. 


I 


longer  than  the  head. 


lshorterthanthebody,<  equal  to  the  head, 

^shorter  than  the  head. 
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Considering  their  shape, 
C  round, 
Feelers  are  <  c    u\.  .         j 

f  flat     '  sides, 

^       '    "((^  more  than  two  sides. 

Considering  their  structure, 

^jointed,  consisting  of  several  pieces ; 
eeers  are  ;^  not  jointed,  consisting  of  one  piece. 
Considering  their  thickness, 

fthe  same  thickness  throughout,  threadlike, 
.     f  towards  the  top,  clublike, 
thethicknessmcreasing^^^^^^^^^j^^^^^_^^p^^j^g_ 

In  clublike  feelers, 
r  solid, 
The  club  is-?  (■       n     1  ("connected  at  the  end 

(divided  J  ■»'»  fl" '""»[  connected  in  the  middle, 
^into  tile-shaped  leaves. 
Considering  their  appendages, 

ij  simple,  without  appendages ; 
^garnished,  with  appendages. 


In  garnished  feelers, 

'irregular,  like  thorns, 

r  .     ,     ^bke  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 
'  (_  bk  e  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
uniformJ 


The  appen- 
dages are' 


("spread  out  bkc  a  doubiecomb, 
led  togethei 
eyelashes. 


(^double,<  clasped  together,  like  a  pair 
t     of 


Concerning  their  carriage, 

f  straight, 
bent, 
rolled. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  distinctions  between  the  different 
orders,  families,  genera,  &,c.  should  be  illustrated  in  diagrams; 
as  an  example  of  which,  we  give  the  following  table  of  the 
different  families  of  the  Section  Pentamera,  Order  Coleoptera: 
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We  have  jf'iven  the  names  of  the  families  here  in  Latin, 
because  we  have  not  for  all  of  them  adequate  English  names 
to  substitute.  Some  of  them  admit  of  •  translation,  and  are 
expressive  of  the  character  or  properties  of  the  insects; 
for  instance:  tekpkorid/e,  farflyers;  dcindelidie,  glitterbeetles ; 
elaterida,  leapers;  difticida,  divers;  geolrupidtE,  earthborers; 
aphodiadee,  sinkbeetles;  copridre,  dungbeetles;  melohtttktadrs, 
fniitblossom  beetles;  kelophorida,  nailcarriers ;  dermestidie, 
skinbeetles;  sUphidm,  "bugbeetles;  sphsridiada,  ballbeetles; 
hi/drophilida,  waterlovers;  gyrinida,  ringbeetlea.  In  all  these 
instances  we  should  for  general  purposes  substitute  tlie 
English  names,  and  give  the  Latin  or  Greek  original  only  to 
such  pupils  as  are  acquainted  with  those  languages;  in  those 
cases,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  name  does  not  correspond 
with  the  character  and  habits  of  the  insect,  for  instance, 
staphi/Jinidir,  vinebeetles,  buprestiadte,  oxkillers,  &c,,  or  in 
which  the  name  does  not  admit  of  translation,  for  instance, 
tillida,  parnidtSy  &c.,  we  should  use  the  Latin  name,  until  we 
could  find  some  name  taken  from  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  family.  A  name  of  this  kind,  denoting  one  of  the  oigans 
of  insects,  we  have  inserted  in  the  table,  where,  instead  of  the 
term  palpi,  we  have  put  "hands,"  from  the  use  which  tfie 
insect  makes  of  that  organ. 

It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  such  tables  as  that  which 
we  have  here  given,  ought  to  be  constructed  by  the  pupils 
themselves,  after  the  teacher  has  furnished  them  with  the 
necessary  data,  illustrated  by  specimens  of  the  different  fami- 
lies. After  tlie  table  is  arranged,  the  teacher  should  take 
a  variety  of  insects;  and,  after  their  order  and  section  have 
been  ascertained  to  answer  to  those  of  the  table,  call  upon  the 
pupils  to  determine  their  family.  For  instance;  suppose  the 
specimen  produced  by  the  teacher  to  belong  to  the  family  of 
the  earthborers,  geotriipidm,  the  teacher  would  ask : 

What  feelers  has  this  beetle? 

Answer:  clubhkc, 

What  must  you  look  to  next? 

Answer:  the  structure  of  the  club;-  -it  is  divided  into  leaves. 
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How  are  the  leaves  connected? 

Answer:  at  the  end. 

What  is  the  next  character? 

Answer:  the  feet;  they  are  adapted  for  digging. 

How  many  families  of  beetles  are  there  that  have  all  these 
characters  in  common? 

Answer:  three;  the  earthborers,  the  sinkbeetles^  and  the 
dungbeetles. 

Which  of  the  three  do  you  think  this  beetle  belongs  to? 

Answer:  to  the  earth  borers. 

Why  do  you  think  so? 

Answer:  because  it  has  the  escutcheon^  and  its  body  is 
roundish. 

In  all  these  exercises^  however,  it  is  essential  the  teacher 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  the  great  object  to  be  attained 
is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  different  insects,  but  the 
development  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  the  practice  of 
acute  observation.  In  proportion  as  the  teacher  keeps  the 
latter  object  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  his  instruction  will 
be  full  of  life;  on  the  contraiy,  as  soon  as  he  makes  himself 
and  his  pupils  subservient  to  the  former,  it  will  become  dull 
and  dead. 

But  we  have  said  enough  on  a  subject,  in  which  we  do  not 
feel  at  home;  and  we  are  very  glad  that  on  another  branch  of 
instruction,  which  we  feel  equally  incompetent  to  handle,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  present 
publication,  we  are  enabled  to  acquit  ourselves  by  simply 
undertaking  the  part  of  a  reporter.  We  have  already  in  the 
sixth  chapter  mentioned  the  manual  of  singing,  according  to 
the  principles  of  Pestalozzi's  method,  which  was  published  by 
Pfeiffer  and  Nsegeli :  of  that  work  the  following  short  abstract 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 

The  first  exercises  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  notes  according  to  their  length;  the  crotchet 
serving  as  the  unit,  or  the  standard  measure,  of  which  the 
minim  is  the  double,  the  semibreve  the  quadruple,  and 
the  breve  the  octuple;  while  the  quaver  is  the   half,  the 
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semiquaver  the  fourth,  the  demisemi quaver  the  eighth,  and 
the  half-dcmisemiquaver  the  sixteenth.  The  different  rests 
are  introduced  at  the  same  time,  along  with  the  notes  to 
which  they  correspond  in  length.  After  this  the  arrangement 
of  the  notes  in  bars,  and  the  nature  of  the  different  times, 
with  all  the  smaller  subdivisions  of  the  length  of  notes  by 
dotting,  binding,  grouping  together  in  triplets  and  double- 
triplets,  &c.,  form  the  subjects  of  a  series  of  lessons,  during 
all  of  which  the  pupil  is  as  much  as  possible  led  on  by 
questions,  and  left  to  discover  a  variety  of  those  facts  which 
generally  are  inculcated  by  direct  tuition;  but  particularly  the 
teacher  is  cautioned  against  the  practice  of  singing  to  the 
pupils,  and  thus  reducing  their  exercises  to  a  mere  matter 
of  imitation.  During  the  whole  of  this  course  of  "rkj/thmic," 
the  pupil  sings  always  the  same  note,  in'order  that  bis  atten- 
tion may  be  exclusively  directed  upon  time;  and  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  second  section  of  the  manual,  which  is  devoted 
to  "melody,"  the  same  time  is  always  kept,  so  as  to  make 
the  ascending  and  descending  of  the  notes  the  sole  object  of 
instruction.  In  the  last-named  course,  the  manual  sets  out 
with  a  variety  of  directions  for  the  teacher,  which  shall 
enable  him  to  ascertain  the  vocal  capabilities  of  each  child. 
The  four  tones  of  half  an  octave,  termed  in  the  manual  a 
"tetrachord,"  consisting  of  three  tones  and  a  semitone,  are 
next  taken  up,  and  exercised  hrst  in  the  ascending,  and  then 
in  the  descending  scale.  After  this  they  are  to  be  written  on 
the  music-board  in  this  manner : 


and  the  teacher  is  directed  to  let  the  pupils  sing  them  in 
various  successions,  to  be  indicated  by  him  with  a  pointer. 
A  few  of  these  successions  we  will  transcribe  here,  marking 
the  notes  to  be  sung  by  the  ciphers  1,  2,  3,  4,  beginning 
from  the  left,  and  the  rests  to  be  introduced  by  double  dots; 
and,  if  longer,  hy  perpendicular  strokes : 


» 
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I.  1.2.1. .2. 3. 2. .3. 4. 3. .4,  I  4. 3. 4. .3, 2. 3 
.2.1.2..1. 

II.  1.2. 3. 2.1. .2. 3. 4. 3. 2.  |  4.3.2  .3  .  4  ..  3.2. 
1.2.3. 

III.  1.2. 1.2. 3. .2. 3. 2. 3. 4.  |  4.3.4.3.2..  3.2. 
3.2.1. 

IV.  2.1.2.3.2.3.4.  I  3.4.3.2.3.2.1. 

V.  3. 4.3. 3. .2.3. 2.1  ..2.  |  2. 1 .  2.3  ..  3  .2.3  . 
I. .3. 

VI.  4.3.2.. 2. 3.4. .3. .8. 2.1  ..1.2.3.. 2.  |  1. 
2. 3. .8. 2.1. .2. .2. 3. 4. .4. 3. 2. .3. 

And  for  the  exercise  of  thinls  and  fourths,  still  with  inters 
raediaiy  notes; 

I.  1.2. 3. 1.3. .2. 8. 4. 2. 4.  |  4.8  .2.4.2  ..  3.2. 
1.3.1. 

II.  1.3.2.4.  I  4.2.8.1. 
HI.    3.1.2.4.  I  2.4.8.1. 

IV.  1.2.1.3.1.4.  I  4.3.4.2.4.1. 

V.  4.1.4.2.4.3.4.  I  1.4. 1.3.1.2.1. 

VI.  2.1.3.1.4.1.  I  8.4.2.4.1.4. 

VII.  4.1.3.2.4.  I  1.4.2.3.1. 

Till.    4.2.4.8.1.8.2.  |  1.3.1.2.4.2.3. 

IX.     1.2.1.3,4.3.2.8.2.4.  |  4.3.4.2.1.2.3. 
2.3.1. 

The  pupils  having  in  this  manner  been  accustomed  to  sing 
different  series  of  notes  in  the  order  pointed  out  at  the  mo- 
ment, tlie  exercise  is  to  be  inverted  by  the  teacher's  singing 
the  same  or  similar  series,   and  calling  upon  the  pupils  to 
state  in  what  order  he  did  sing  them.     Having  in  this  manner 
obtained  firmness  and    clearness  in   the  four  notes  of   the   1 
"tetrachord,"  as  regards  both  the  voice  and  the  ear,  the  teacher  I 
is  directed  to  connect  two  "tetrachords,"  first  so,  that  the  first  I 
note  of  the  second  be  the  same  as  the  last  note  of  the  first; 
1.2.3.4. 
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and  afterwards  so,  that  the  first  note  of  the  second  be  one 
tone  higher  than  the  last  note  of  the  first : 

1.2.3.4. 


1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8. 

If,  therefore,  those  connected  "tetrachords"  were  sung  in 
the  key  of  c  major,  the  first  would  contain  the  following 
notes: 

C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  A.  Bb. 

and  the  second,  those  of  the  diatonic  scale: 

C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  A.  B.  C. 

In  this  manner  the  difference  between  natural  notes  on 
one  hand,  and  flat  and  sharp  on  the  other,  is  introduced,  and 
the  pupil  practised  in  the  singing  of  intervals,  both  from 
natural  to  natural,  and  from  natural  to  sharp  or  flat,  by  a 
variety  of  series,  analogous  to  those  which  we  have  transcribed, 
with  this  difference,  that  they  embrace  seven  or  eight  instead 
of  four  notes.  At  this  period  of  the  course  the  knowledge  of 
the  stave  is  introduced,  and  the  subsequent  exercises  all  writ- 
ten upon  it,  prefixing  the  c.  clef,  which  is  preferred  in  the 
manual  as  that  which  keeps  the  octave  within  the  stave,  and 
generally  renders  the  system  of  notation  less  confusing  to  the 
beginner.  Separate  exercises  are  then  performed  upon  the 
following  series  of  "tetrachords:" 

1.  To  illustrate  the  flats: 

C       Ij«  £•    F. 

F.  G*  A.  Bb. 
Bb.   C.  D.  £b. 

Eb.  F.  G.  Ab. 

Ab.  Bb.  c.  Db. 

Db,  Eb.  F.  Gb. 

2.  To  illustrate  the  sharps: 

C.    D.  E.  F. 

G.  A.  B.  C. 


AM  TRB   DIATOHtC   AM*.  DHttDHATIC   SCALES. 

.'I:i  .3  .  Ji  .^u    .1  .   '■  df '   B.     f|.  o.  "  4*   I 

.£> .  .n  .OA  -A  -    .    A.    B.    cj.  D;-i  .1  J  .->  .:a   a  .  Jl  | 

E.       fJ.   gJ.   a.  .'  -^O 

.ij.    -,       ,   ...  B.    cj.  nj.  B.     ,,  -,    ,,  ,,    .III 

4-  G#.  A#.  B. 
,  In  the  course  of  these  exercises,  the  ledger  hnes  are  intaro- 
duced,  and  those  "  tetrachords"  which,  aa  for  instance  the 
fourth  and  sixth  of  the  first  aeries,  and  the  third,  fifth,  and 
seventh,  of  the  second  series,  appear  in  the  ascending  pro- 
gress at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stave,  are  rewritten  aftet^ 
wards  an  octave  lower.  At  the  close  of  this  course,  the  chro- 
matic scale  is  constructed,  its  elements  having  been  developet^ 
separately  in  the  different  "tetrachords,"  and  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  diatonic  scale  made  the  subject  of  a  variety 
of  questions,  until  the  teacher  be  convinced  that  the  pupils 
have  a  correct  notion  of  each  scale,  and  of  the  iatervala 
between  any  two  given  notes  on  either  scale;  for  instance ; 

What  interval  is  there  between  the  first  and  the  third  note^ 
on  the  diatonic  scale? 

What  interval  between  the  first  and  the  third  on  the  chro^ 
matic  scale? 

Which  note  on  the  chromatic  scale  is  as  distant  from  t}w 
first,  as  the  fourth  is  on  the  diatonic?  -■ 

Which  note  of  the  diatonic  scale  answers  to  the  eighth  notei 
of  the  chromatic  ?     &c.  i 

We  subjoin  acme  of  the  exercises  on  the  notes  of  the  chro"- 
matic  scale,  in  which,  to  distinguish  the  notes  of  the  first  and> 
second  octave,  we  mark  those  of  the  latter  with  one  horixon-j 
tal  stroke  over  the  letters;  the  shorter  and  longer  reBfs  being') 
again  denoted  by  double  dots  and  peqjendicular  strokes' 
between  the  notes.  ^ 

I.  G.  G#.  A.  .  A.  Ab.  G.  [  C.  cf .  D.  .  D.  dI*.  C.  [  G.  cf. ' 
A.  .  A.  Ah.  G.   I   C.  Cj.  D.  .  D.  dI>.  C.   ]   F.  F#.  G.  .  G.  Gt>.  F.' 

II.  G.  gJ.  A,  .  A.  aJ.  B.  .  B.  Bh.  A.  .  A.  Ab.  G.  |  , 
C.  cj.  D.  .  D.  dJ.  E.  .  E.  Eh.  D.  .  D.  ob.  C.   |   G.  gJ.  A.  .A." 


aJ.  B.  .  B.  bIi.  a.  .  A.  Ab.  G.  I  C.  cj.  D.  .  D.  d(.  E.  .  E.  eIj. 
D.  .  D.  Db.  C.  I  F.  f|^  G.  .  G,  gJ.  a.  .  A.  Ab.  G.  .  G. 
3t>.  F. 

III.  G.  B.  A^.  B.  .  O.  a|.  B.  G.  [  B.  G.  Ab.  G.  .  B.  Ab. 
G.  B. 

IV.  G.  D.  cj.  D.  .  G.  cj.  D.  G.  |  D.  G.  Ab.  D.  .  D.  xb. 
G.  D. 

V.  G.  E.  DJf.  E.  .  G.  uj.  E.  G.  |  E.  G.  Ab.  G.  .  E.  Ab. 
G.  E. 

VI.  G.  f(.  D.  Eb.  .  G.  f{.  Et>.  D.  I  D.  Eb.  G.  F#.  .  D. 
Eb.  pjf.  G. 

VII.  C.  C.  B.  C.  Db.  .  C.  C.  B.  Db.  c.  I  C.  C.  Db.C.  B.  . 
C.  C.  Db.  B.  C. 

VIII.  C.  D.  ^  D.  .  C.  cj.  D.  C.   ]   D.  C.   Db.  C.  .  D.  ob. 

c.  c. 

The  third  section  of  the  manual  gives,  under  the  head 
"dynamic,"  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  messa  di  voce,  and  all  the 
other  points  on  which  character  and  expression  depend ;  after 
which  the  three  elements  of  music,  which  were  before  treated 
separately,  are  combined  in  a  geries  of  exercises,  which  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  two  first  sections,  so  that,  for  in- 
stance, "a  rhythmic  sentence,"  that  is  a  succession  of  notes, 
arranged  in  a  certain  order  of  time,  taken  from  the  first  sec- 
tion, would  be  incorporated,  accoi-ding  to  the  laws  of  com- 
position, with  "a  melodic  sentence,"  that  is,  a  succession  of 
notes  arranged  in  a  certain  order  of  tone,  such  as  were  given 
in  the  second  section,  and  the  tasteful  execution  of  the  whole 
conducted  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  third  part 
of  the  course.  The  fourth  section,  which  initiates  the  pupil 
in  the  art  of  writing  music,  contains  a  repetition,  and 
occasionally  enlargement  of  the  preceding^«ections.  In  this 
part,  for  instance,  the  nature  of  the  different  clefs,  keys,  &c. 
and  their  relation  to  each  other  is  illustrated,  and  the  different 
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terms,  which  occur  in  music,  are  explained.  This  closes  tlie 
cpurae  as  far  as  music  alone  is  concerned;  but  a  second  coui'se 
of  the  manual  gives  a  similar  succesBion  of  exercises  on  the 
combination  of  the  musical  tone  with  the  sounds  of  language, 
^ginning  with  the  different  vowels,  proceeding  thence  to  ayi- 

I  .lables  and  words,  and  lastly,  giving  a  sort  of  song-grammar 
.find  rhetoric.  Interesting  as  this  portion  of  the  work  is,  ex- 
tracts from  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  our  readers,  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  German  and  English  languages  in  the 
sound  of  tlieir  vowels  and  the  accentuation  of  the  words,  rea- 
ders the  most  excellent  instructions  calculated  upon  the  foiv 
mer,  almost  totally  inapplicable  to  the  latter.  As  a  valuable 
appendage  to  this  manual,  NECgeli  has  published  different 
'jCollections  of  songs,  expressly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
^ucation,  as  reganJs  both  poetiy  and  musical  composition, 
a  good  translation  of  which,  preserving  the  native  simplicity 
of  the  original,  would  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  educa- 
tional literature  of  this  country,  where  the  theati'ical  style  and 
inappropriate  words  of  the  "songs  as  sung  at  the  Theatrei 

;    JRoyal,"  published  forthe  higher  classes,  and  the  compilatiouB 

,  of  hackneyed  tunes  and  miserable  rhymes,  made  for  the  use 
of  public  charity  schools,  have  done  more  to  render  that 

'   branch  of  education  disgusting,  than  to  illustrate  its  powerfoj 

effect  upon  the  mind  and  feelings  of  the  child.  i* 

If  we  were  as   precise   as  some  people,  about  presen^ng 

f  every  thing  in  order  and  system,  we  might  have  avoided  th* 
disorderly  appearance  which  we  know  we  are  wearing  in  thii 

I    phapter,  by  stating  it  as  our  intention  to  treat  successively  of 

I  the  development  of  the  eye,  by  the  observation  of  natnir*; 
of  the  ear  and  voice,  by  the  instruction  in  singing;  andof  tli^ 
limbs  and  the  whole  body  generally,  by  gymnastics  and  thfl 
acquisition  of  practical  abilities.  To  this  an-aiigement  we  dff 
not  see  how  any  reasonable  being  can  object,  and  we  hope^ 
therefore,  our  readers  will  bear  with  us,  though  we  now  introt; 
duce  the  Inst-naited  head,  without  any  ferther  connexion  with* 
the  preceding  one,  than  the  evidence  contained  in  the  p^e^ 
sent  paragra[)h,  that  it  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  have 
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established  a  close  tie  between  them,  had  we  chosen  to  "im- 
prove" our  opportunity,  and  maert  a  few  scraps  of  meta- 
physics. 

Tliose  who  have  attentively  perused  the  account  which,  in 
the  first  part  of  this  volume,  we  have  given  of  the  different 
nndertakings  in  which  Pestalozzi  successively  engaged,  will  no 
doubt  recollect,  that  industry,  carried  even  to  the  positive 
exercise  of  some  trade  or  other,  entered  into  his  earlier  ex- 
periments, and  formed  part  of  his  beau  ideal  of  education  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  Leonard  and  Gertrude.  Subse- 
quently, however,  he  perceived  the  narrowness  of  that  view,  • 
which  would  force  the  child  into  so  miserable  a  form  of  ex- 
istence as  that,  which,  in  our  selfish  state  of  society,  man 
allots  or  allows  to  man,  before  he  ever  has  an  opportunity  of 
apprehending  what  form  of  being  the  love  of  God  had  ap- 
pointed him;  which  would  make  man  altogether  the  creature 
of  man,  and  let  him  know  that  he  is  the  creature  of  God,  only 
through  a  dead,  and  to  him  most  unmeaning  creed,  whereby 
that  which  was  destined  to  emancipate  him  from  the  vile 
slavery  of  this  heartless,  gainseeking  world,  and  to  raise  him 
into  the  liberty  of  a  child  of  God,  is  converted  into  an  addi- 
tional shackle  upon  his  already  too  much  degraded  and 
impressed  existence.  But  while  he  saw  on  one  hand  the 
danger  of  making  himself  the  tool,  through  which  society 

light  aim  its  tyrannical  grasp  at  the  helpless  child,  long 
before  it  could  reach  him  directly,  he  perceived,  with  equal 
clearness,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  leaving  him,  without  a 
proper  development  of  all  his  powers,  to  become  the  victita 
of  the  overbearing  demands  of  the  world,  and  of  the  unre- 
gulated impulses  of  his  own  animal  nature.  Impressed  with 
tiiis  twofold  danger,  he  proposed  to  himself  the   question, 

what  are  the  means  of  developing  in  the  child  those  pracU- 
cal  abilities,  which  the  ultimate  purpose  of  his  existence, 
well  as  the  changeable  positions  and  relations  of  life,  will 
or  may  raquire  of  him,  and  cultivating  them  to  such  a  degreef 
of  perfection,  that  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  will  be  to  hini,' 
not  only  possible  or  easy,  but  in  reality  a  second  natiire?'" 
c  c  2 
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The  remarks  which  he  makes  in  reference  to  that  question, 
are  so  characteristic  of  Pestalozzi's  mind,  and  contain  in  them- 
selves so  much  truth,  that  they  are  well  worth  transcribing. 

*'In  endeavouring  to  impart  to  the  child  those  practical  abilities  which 
every  man  stands  in  need  of,  we  ought  to  follow  essentially  die  same  progress, 
as  in  the  communication  of  knowledge;  beginnmg  from  an  alphabet  of 
abilities,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  simplest  practi- 
cal exercises,  which  being  combined  with  each  other,  would  serve  to 
develop  in  the  child  a  general  fund  of  ability,  to  be  applied  to  whatever 
purpose  circumstances  might  render  it  necessary  in  after-life.  Such  an  alpha- 
bet, however,  has  not  yet  been  found,  and  that  from  the  obvious  reason,  that 
it  has  not  been  sought  for.  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  veiy 
difficult  to  discover  it,  especially  if  the  research  were  made  vnth  the  same 
zeal,  with  which  even  the  most  trivial  abilities  connected  with  the  operatioo  of 
money-getting  are  attended  to.  If  once  discovered,  it  would  be  of  essential 
benefit  to  mankind.  It  ought  to  comprise  the  simplest  performances  of  the 
bodily  organs  of  action,  such  as  strUcingyCarn/ing,  throwing^  pushing,  pulling^ 
turning,  twisting,  swinging,  &c.  Whatever  manipulations  may  occur  in  any 
calling,  may  be  reduced  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  simple  actions  and  their 
combinations.  The  alphabet  of  abilities  should  therefore  consist  of  a  complete 
succession  of  them  all,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  follow  each  other 
practically,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  greater 
or  less  pliability  of  its  different  parts. 

''Our  popular  education,  of  course,  knows  nothing  whatever  of  a  succession 
of  exercises  which  would  lead  from  those  simplest  performances,  to  the 
highest  degree  of  bodily  self-command,  in  which  we  might  combine  them  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  and  use  our  arms  and  legs,  now  in  parallel,  and  then 
in  opposite  directions.    The  reason  why  these  things  are  so  entirely  over- 
looked, is  obvious.    We  have  schools  for  spelling,  for  writing,  fiwr  learning  the 
catechism,  but  we  huve  no  schookfor  the  education  of  human  beings.    Schools 
of  the  latter  description,  however,  are  by  no  means  desirable  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  wish  to  uphold  religious  and  civil  oppression,  nor  are  they 
in  anywise  adapted  to  the  sickly  nervousness  of  our  higher  classes,  whose 
energies  are  marred  by  the  artificial  position  in  which  they  are  placed. ..... 

"While  the  progressive  march  to  be  followed  in  the  development  of  our  abili- 
ties, is  the  same  as  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
the  former  involves  some  advantages  which  the  latter  has  not,  or  at  least  not  to 
the  same  extent.  In  cultivating  our  practical  abilities  we  are  obliged  to  act, 
whereas  knowledge  may  be  obtained  in  an  almost  passive  state;  we  need  only 
op^n  our  eyes  and  ears.  In  this  there  is  no  exertion  of  the  will„  at  least  not 
so  far  as  to  qualify  the  impression  to  be  received,  the  character  of  which  de- 
pends, on  the  contrary,  on  the  object  of  nature  that  is  presented  to  our  senses 
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at  the  time.  But  in  the  exercise  of  our  abiUties  we  are  the  prime  movers,  the 
originators  of  the  feet  itself;  we  determine  and  qualify  the  action  which  we 
intend  to  perform;  and  though  we  are  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  within  the 
limits  which  the  law  of  our  physical  nature  has  prescribed  to  us  in  our 
powers  and  organs  of  action,  yet  we  are  not,  as  is  the  case  in  perception, 
mainly  dependant  on  outward  objects.  The  same  principles  by  which  the 
development  of  our  practical  abilities  is  regulated,  ought  also  to  preside  over 
Uieir  application.  Whatever  is  calculated  to  lead  to  a  partial  and  merely 
fragmentary  cultivation  or  use  of  those  abilities,  which  are  essentially  required 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  human  nature  generally,  and  the  claims  of  each  pecu- 
liar calling  and  station,  is  contrary  to  the  true  art  of  education,  because  in 

'discordance  with  that  law  of  nature,  which  enjoins  upon  us  the  maintenance 
of  harmony  and  equilibrium  in  our  own  state,  as  well  as  in  the  different  rela- 
tionships of  life  in  which  we  are  providentialfy  placed.  Every  method  of 
education,  therefore,  and  every  mode  of  life,  every  practical  use  of  our 
powers  and  faculties,  which  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  that  harmony  and 
equilibrium,  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  uneasiness  to  those  parents  who 
have  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their  children  at  heart.  What  else  but  this 
general  want  of  equilibrium  and  harmony,  both  in  the  educated  and  unedu- 

,  cated  classes  of  society,  is  at  the  root  of  all  our  sham-civilization,  and  our 
lamentable  masquerade  reforms  and  revolutions.    The  necessity  of  following 

:  the  laws  of  nature  in  education,  is  as  evident  with  regard  to  our  practical 
abUities,  as  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  As  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
alphabet  of  forms,  and  of  intuitive  instruction  generally,  is  to  lead  us  in  the 
course  of  our  mental  development  to  clearness  of  ideas,  so  is  the  alphabet  of 

V  abilities  intended  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  future  virtues,  in  the  progress  of 
our  moral  education.     Self-command  over  our  physical  powers  and  move- 

.  ments,  is  as  it  were  the  apprenticeship  of  virtue,  in  the  bondage  of  which  we 
.are  to  be  kept  until  the  development  of  higher  powers  assigns  to  our  physical 
nature  at  once  a  subordinate  position  and  a  more  elevated  aim.  Upon  the 
attainment  of  practical  abilities,  positive  rules  are  to  be  built,  in  the  same 
manner  as  clear  ideas  upon  distinct  and  comprehensive  intuitions;  and 
the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  are  to  be  summed  up  in  definitions.  I  have 
before  observed,  that  the  error  of  letting  definitions  precede  the  intuitions,  on 
which  they  ought  to  be  founded,  has  the  inevitable  consequence  of  making 
men  idle  wordmongers;  and  a  neglect  of  the  practical  abilities  of  life  pro- 
duces in  this  respect  exactly  the  same  effect,  as  the  mistake  of  inculcating  the 
doctrines  of  virtue  and  of  feith,  before  a  practical  feeling  of  either  has  been 
produced  in  the  mind.'' 

The  art  of  gymnastics,  which  has  for  its  object  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  here  mentioned  by  Pestalozzi,  was  not,  at  the 
time  when  he  threw  out  these  observations,  as  methodically 
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developed,  nor  as  generally  spread,  as  it  now  is.     Rapid,  in- 
deed, was  its  rise  in  those  days  of  fervid  enthusiasm,  when 
the  German  nation  felt  that  the  time  was  come  for  throwing 
off  the  disgraceful  yoke  of  French  oppression;  when  Jalin, 
at  the  head  of  the  Berlin  youths,  formed  on  his  gymnastic 
poles  the  vanguard  of  Blucher.     But  the  shout  of  libertf 
which  then  was  raised  in  Germany,  was  but  a  hollow  sound 
which  died  away  before  the  walls  of  Paris;  and  after  the  con- 
gress of   Vienna  had  repealed  the  indiscreet  promises  pro- 
claimed from  the  thrones  in  a  time  of  need,  the  gymnastic 
places  were  laid  waste  throughout  Germany,  to  remain  melan- 
choly memorials  of   unaccomplished  hopes.      GrymnasticSi 
thus  expatriated  from  the  soil  on  which  they  were  reared, 
did  not  meet  elsewhere  with  that  high  flight  of  patriotism^ 
with  which  they  had  been  associated;  and  the  attempt  made  in 
this  country  by  Professor  Volker,  to  make  them  the  vehicle 
of  an  improved  state  of  feeling  among  the  mass  of  the  people, 
ill  repaid  the  efforts,  and  painfully  disappointed  the  hopes,  of 
that  genuine  disciple  of  old  Jahn.    In  education,  however, 
the  value  of  this  art  seems  to  be  daily  more  appreciated,  and 
all  that  is  to  be  desired  is,  that  while  it  supersedes  the  life- 
less machinery  of  military  drilling,  it  may  not  d^enerate  into 
mere  "callisthenics  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen." 
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Method  of  Teaching  History. 

In  the  chapter  on  geography  we  have  anticipated  the  subject 
qS  history  so  far  as  to  show  how  it  ought,  in  the  pupil's  mind, 
ta  be  connected  with  the  locality  of  every  nation.  But,  how- 
ever interesting  the  survey  to  which  such  a  termination  of  the 
geographical  course  leads,  it  ought  not,  by  any  means,  to  form 
the  groundwork  of  historical  instruction;  but  only  to  es- 
ti^Iish  the  link  which  exists  between  the  knowledge  of  the 
elu!th  and  the  knowledge  of  man,  in  the  same  manner  as,* 
throughout  the  course  of  history,  maps  of  the  respective 
countries  ought  to  be  placed  before  the  pupil's  view.  But,  as 
the  instruction  of  geography  ought  to  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  child  the  picture  of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  set 
forth  in  the  organization  of  nature,  so  in  the  same  spirit  should 
history  be  handled  in  such  wise  as  to  shew  out  the  divine 
character,  in  the  education  of  man  from  a  state  of  sin  and 
bondage  to  a  state  of  holiness  and  dominion.  Accoixiingly, 
that  part  of  the  annals  of  our  species,  which  is  commonly 
designated  by  the  name  of  profane  history,  ought  not  to  be  se- 
parated from  those  authentic  records  in  which  the  actings  of 
God  are  directly  laid  open;  for  while  in  the  latter  the  divine 
purpose  is  revealed,  the  former,  if  seen  in  its  true  light,  shews 
the  universal  subserviency  of  all  things  to  that  purpose. 
The  Bible  furnishes  to  the  historian  not  only  the  earliest  do- 
cuments, but  also  the  key,  by  the  aid  of  which  alone  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  can  be  rightly  apprehended;  and  on  the 
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other  band,  the  chronicle  of  the  world  m  a  standing  proof  that 
the  truth  of  revelation  ie  not  a  matter  of  creed,  but  a  matter 
ttf  fact.  Of  this  higher  view,  in  which  history  becomCB  a 
Tunning  illustration  of  God's  word,  and  revelation  the  torch 
fcy  which  the  dark  passages  of  history  are  cleared  up,  our 
'divines  and  hiatonans  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  equally  and 
totally  ignorant;  much  less  does  it  enter  the  minds  of  our 
Bchool -history  manufacturers.  The  knowledge  of  a  numbn 
wf  detached  facts,  for  the  purpose  of  vain  babbling,  is  all  they 
aim  at;  and  hence  it  is,  that  our  young  men  read  the  bible 
without  interest,  and  history  without  profit. 

■  To  remedy  that  crying  defect  in  our  present  pleins  of  edi*- 
«ation,  is,  however,  not  as  easy  as  it  is  to  point  it  out.  It  re- 
quires the  whole  of  history  to  be  re-written;  the  temples  of 

"idol-fame,  which  the  different  nations  have  erected  for  thena-^ 
selves  and  for  each  other,  to  be  broken  down,  and  the  stones 
to  be  fitly  framed  together  in  a  new  edifice,  in  which  the 

"^ory  of  God  alone  shall  dwell.  For  any  man  to  say,  "I 
will  perform  this  work,"  were  idle  presumption;  even  to  sa^,' 

'"I  will  attempt  it,"  is  a  mighty  undertaking,  to  which ive 
"Would  not  lightly  pledge  ourselves  in  uncertainty  of  the  tjioe 

'which  we  may  yet  have  at  our  disposal.     We  would  rather 

'«vail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  for  the  purpo&e  6t 
ftrowing^  out  such  hints  as  may  direct  the  public  attention  io 

■the  subject,  and  lead  teachers  and  parents,  as  far  as  it  is  pOB- 

-aible  with  the  means  now  extant,  to  adopt  a  better  course. 

t'For  the  right  understanding  of  what  we  shall  have  to  say  cai 
the  different  stages  of  historical  instruction,  we  will  prefece 

■  it  by  a  concise  outline  of  the  field  of  history,  as  it  presenta 
'  itaelf  to  our  view.  < 

'  '  Following  the  division  of  time  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures, 
^^we  first  distinguish  four  great  periods,  or  Aiom,  which  com- 
prehend whatever  is  known  of  events,  past  or  future,  by  both 
human  and  divine  records.  For  although  the  Scriptures  con- 
tinually hold  out  the  prospect  of  aions,  nay,  and  of  aions  of 
aions  beyond  the  one  next  following  after  that  in  which  we 
now  live,  yet  they  do  not  give  us  of  those  countless  and  more 
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distant  periods  a  prophetic  history  simikr  to  that  which  fra 
have  of  the  fourth  or  next  coming  aion. 

As  regards  the  distinction  between  the  four  aions  to  whid^:  ] 
our  informaljon  extends,  they  appear  to  ns,  according  to  thfr 
ficripturat  computation,  to  be  linked  into  each  other  in  gudk 
wise,  that  the  first  part  of  each  subsequent  aion  coincides 
with  the  closing  period  of  the  preceding  one;  and  accord>- 
ingly  between  each  two  aions  a  space  intervenes,  which  be- 
longs equally  to  both,  and  which  exhibits  the  struggle  between 
the  things  that  were,  and  the  things  that  shall  be.  Request- 
ing our  readers  to  bear  this  point  in  mind,  we  shall  now 
Kideavour  to  fix  the  different  eras  according  to  the  data  with 
■which  scripture  supplies  ua.  We  are  informed  that  the  first 
fcoming  of  Christ  in  humiliation,  to  take  away  sin  by  the 
■  facrifice  of  himself,  happened  "at,  or  towards  the  end  of  the 
'aions,"*  and  the  apostle  speaks  of  himself  and  the  believers 
of  his  time,  as  of  those  "upon  wham  the  ends  of  the  aions  are 
'Come."f  From  this  it  appears,  not  only  that  at,  or  about,  tlie 
first  coming  of  Christ  one  aion  terminated  and  another  be- 
rgan,  but  also  that  preceding  that  period  there  was  more  than 
lOne  aion.  On  inquiring  farther  for  the  divisions  which  are 
made  in  scripture  of  the  time  previous  to  the  first  coming  of 
Christ,  we  find  that  there  is  but  one  mentioned,  viz.  that 
between  the  antediluvian  and  the  postdiluvian  world.  St. 
Peter  calls  the  former  "tlie  old  or  primitive  world,"\.  whom 
God  spared  not;  and  the  obvious  inference,  that  the  flood  forms 
the  landmark  between  the  two  aions,  at  the  end  of  which 
Christ  came,  is  confirmed  by  the  parallel  instituted  by  .Tesas 
himself  between  "the  days  of  Noe,"  and  the  "coming  of  the 
Son  of  man,"^  which  is  characterised  in  the  prophecy  from 
the  Mount  of  Ohves,  as  "the  end  of  the  aion,"||  that  is,  of  tire 

*  'Eiri   avvTiytiif    riLv    iiiivoiv,   tif   A^'iTJiatv    afiapTtac  tiA   rq£  Svirlac 
aVTov  rifavtpiiTai.     Hebr.  ix.  S6. 

+  'BtE  oD£  ro  HXii  riv  dilit'Q.v  toriivrtiiKV.      ICor.X.ll. 

I  'Apx'*'""  KDiF/iau  £irc  I^Ei'iTara.     S  Pet.  li.  6. 
i  Mattb.  ai».  3T— 39. 

II  MaKh.  xxlv.  Ibi;  wbole  cbnpUr  from  verse  3,  In  nnsiri^rto  the  question: 


present  aion,  and  is  so  upuken  uf  likewise  in  the  parables  of 
the  kingdom  and  final  judgment.*  The  last-named  puiS-i 
sages,  while  they  confirm  the  distinction  made  between  the 
antediluvian  and  postdiluvian  world,  at  the  same  time  indi-.t 
cate  the  ciose  of  the  preKent  and  beginning  of  the  next  aion, 
to  be  laid  at  or  about  the  second  coming  of  Christ  in  glory,/ 
to  judge  the  world,  and  estabhsh  his  kingdom  of  everlasting  . 
righteousness.  Thus  we  obtain  the  following  outline  of  that  i 
portion  of  the  existence  of  the  universe  of  which  we  have 
knowledge. 

AioN  THE  FiBST.  From  the  day  when  "God  created  thei 
heaven  and  the  earth,"  to  the  day  when  "every  living  aub-' 
stance  was  destroyed,  which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  • 
both  man,  and  cattle,  and  the  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  ■ 
of  the  heaven;  when  they  were  destroyed  from  the  earth." 

Aion  the  second.  From  the  day  when  God  spake  tO' 
Noah:  "Behold,  1,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon 
the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath  of  lifi^', 
from  under  heaven ;  and  every  thing  that  is  in  the  earth  shaU  • 
die :  but  with  thee  will  I  establish  my  covenant,"  unto  the 
day  when  "Zion  was  plowed  as  a  field,  and  Jemsalem  be- 
came heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  higb  • 
places  of  the  forest."  u 

AioN  THE  THinD,  Ffom  the  day  when  the  angel  Qttbnei- 
spoke  unto  the  Virgin  Mary:  "Thou  shall  conceive  in  thy 
womb,  and  bring  forth  a  son,  and  call  his  name  Jesus;  he 
shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  highest: 
and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  hia' 
father  David,  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for 
ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end ;"  unto  thft 
day  "in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great' 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  beat;  the  earth' 
sdso  and  the  works  tlierein  shall  bebamed  up." 

Aion  the  fourth.  From  the  day  when  "Elias  shall 
come  and  restore  all  things"  to  time  unknown. 

*  'O  Stpiffjioi;   eMintKtui   rnv   riiilvor;  iffric.     Mattb.  iiii.   3(1,   und,   Sirrwc 
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As  tlie  connecting  links  between  these  four  aions,  we  have 
the  three  most  eventful  periods  of  the  history  of  the  world: 

1.  Between  the  heginning  of  the  second,  and  the  end  of  the 
first,  Aion.   The  time  during  which  the  long  suffering  of  God 

waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing, 
which  was  a  testimony  unto  the  world  that  then  was,  and 
ended  in  its  condemnation  and  destruction  by  the  waters  of 
the  flood. 

2.  Between  the  beginning  of  the  third,  and  the  end  of  the 
second,  Aion.  The  day  of  salvation,  which  was  preached  unto 
the  Jews  by  the  son  of  God  himself,  and  through  his  apostles 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  whicli  ended,  in  the 
casting  off,  for  a  season,  of  unbelieving  Israel,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  by  the  accumulated  power 
of  the  heathen  world,  united  in  the  hands  of  the  Koman 
emperor. 

3.  Between  the  beginning  of  tfce  fourth,  and  the  end  of  the 
third,  Aion.  The  anticipated  day  of  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  God's  holy  word,  by  the  restoration  of  his  ancient  people, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  throne  of  David,  attended 
by  fearful  visitations  upon  the  apostate  Gentile  churches,  and 
ending  in  the  destruction  of  this  present  world  by  fire;  after 
which  is  the  establishment  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
in  which  dwelleth  righteousness. 

Of  these  aions  it  is  obvious,  that  the  first  and  second  only, 
with  that  portion  of  the  third  which  is  already  elapsed,  fall 
under  the  province  of  history,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
third,  together  with  the  tburth,  appertain  exclusively  to  the 
subject  of  religion,  being  the  testimony  of  God's  purpose, 
intelligible  to  none  but  the  church,  by  faith.  Leaving,  there- 
fore, the  latter  out  of  the  question  at  present,  we  shall  proceed 
to  state  in  what  manner  the  child  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  events  comprised  within  the  hmita  of  the  former, 
in  order  to  render  his  knowledge  available  for  that  high 
purpose  which  we  have  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 

Cotisideiing  the  charms  wJiith  history  has  for  the  child- 
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like  mind,  we  are  inclined  to  advocate  its  introduction  at 
a  fur  earlier  period  than  is  generally  the  case,  provided  it 
be  done  in  an  appropriate  form,  bo  as  to  prove  at  once  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  To  make  a  child  read  or  get  by  rote  a 
historical  catechism,  full  of  names  and  dates  without  life 
or  meaning,  can  serve  no  other  end  than  that  of  gratifying 
parental  vanity;  but  to  communicate  to  him  the  simple  records 
of  antiquity,  in  slow  and  regular  succession,  is  administering 
wholesome  food  both  to  the  muid  and  heart.  The  narrative 
ought,  at  least  atthebeginning,tobeorally  given,  in  the  plainest 
language  of  which  the  teacher  is  capable,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  child  called  upon  to  state,  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by 
writing,  the  impression  he  has  retained  of  it.  For  the  very 
first  course  we  would  recommend  nothing  farther  to  be  given 
than  the  chief  incidents  of  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
of  the  Jewish  people  during  the  two  first  aions,  introducing 
the  other  nations  only  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
Jews.  At  the  close  of  the  second  aion,  the  life  of  Christ,  and 
the  history  of  the  early  church,  would  come  in,  and  with  this 
a  course  of  national  history,  taking  up  our  barbarian  ancestors 
in  the  state  in  which  Christianity  found  them,  might  appro- 
priately be  connected.  To  prevent  the  child's  attention  in 
the  last-named  course  from  being  distracted  by  too  great 
a  variety  of  events,  it  may  at  first  be  confined  to  a  history  of 
the  national  church;  and,  with  this  view,  we  have  actually 
written  a  series  of  tales  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church  in  this  country,  from  the  first  conversion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  by  Augustine,  to  the  times  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. This  Lttle  work,  which  is  now  preparing  for  publica- 
tion, we  intend  following  up,  as  we  may  have  leisure,  by 
several  series  of  tales  in  the  same  style,  so  that  the  whole  may 
form  a  complete  history  of  England  for  children. 

After  this  first,  or  infantine  course,  the  teacher  should 
resome  the  subject  from  the  beginning,  but  on  a  more  ailarged 
scale,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  increasing  maturity  of 
the  pupil's  mind.  For  this  purpose  the  second  and  third 
aions  should  be  subdivided  into  shelter  periods,  for  the  easier 
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survey  of  the  materials;  according  to  the  leading  events  by 
which,  in  the  second  aion  the  Jewish  people,  and  in  the  third 
the  Christian  church,  were  affected.  This  would  give  the  fol- 
lowing outline: 

AION  THE  FIRST. 

FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  FLOOD. 

1657  TEARS* 

No  subdivision. 
The  last  99  years  coinciding  with  the  first  99  of  the  next  Aion. 

AION  THE  SECOND. 

FROM  THE  FLOOD  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM. 

2518  YEARS. 

Period  the  first. 
From  the  salvation  of  Noah  to  the  election  of  Abraham. 

466  yeai-s. 

Period  the  second. 
From  the  election  of  Abraham  to  the  bringing  up  of  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 

491  years. 

Period  the  third. 

m 

From  the  bringing  up  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
to  the  violation  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  by  the  choice  of  Saul. 

396  years. 

Period  the  fourth. 
From  the  violation  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  by  the  choice 
of  Saul,  to  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

496  years. 

Period  the  fifth. 

From  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  the  influence  of  Alexan- 
drian learning  upon  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature, 
and  the  promulgation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek. 

322  years. 
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Period  the  sixth. 

From  the  influence  of  Alexandrian  learning  upon  the 
Hebrew  language  and  literature,  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  Greek,  277  years,  to  the  beginning  of 

AION  THE  THIRD. 

FROM  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHBIST  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

1831  YEARS. 

Period  the  first. 

From  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  70  years,  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

[Duration  of  Period  VL  of  Aion  II.  347  years,] 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  AION. 

From  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  255  years,  to  the 
degradation  of  Christ's  church  by  the  protection  of  worldly 
power,  under  Constantine  the  Great. 

[Duration  of  Period  I.  of  Aion  III.  325  years.] 

Period  the  second. 

From  the  degradation  of  Christ's  church  by  the  protection 
of  worldly  power,  under  Constantine  the  Great,  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  great  eastern  corruption  of  Christianity  by 
the  false  prophet  Mahomed. 

297  years. 

Period  the  third. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  great  eastern  corruption  of 
Christianity  by  the  false  prophet  Mahomed,  to  the  final 
triumph  of  its  great  western  corruption  under  Pope 
Hildebrand. 

452  years. 

Period  the  fourth. 
From  the  final  triumph  of  the  great  western  corruption  of 
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Christianity  under  Pope  Hildebrand,  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  that  corruption  in  Protestantism. 

443  years. 

Period  the  fifth. 

From  the  acknowledgment  of  the  corruption  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  Protestantism  to  the  present  time. 

314  years. 

As  it  is  perfectly  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
volume  to  enter  into  any  thing  like  details  on  so  vast  a 
subject,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  subjoining  concise 
synchronistic  tables  of  the  leading  groups  of  events  which  fall 
within  the  Umits  of  each  of  the  periods  above  specified,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  second  aion,  omitting,  for  the  more  con- 
venient computation  of  time,  the  first  ninety-nine  years, 
which  form  the  end  of  the  first,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of 
the  second,  aion;  so  that  the  first  year  is,  as  in  general  chro- 
nology, that  of  the  covenant  with  Noah  after  the  flood. 


400 


SYNCHRONISTIC 


JEWS. 


Aiov  II. 
Period  1. 


100      — 


Tlie  Covenant  oi  God  widi  Noah, 


The  confusion  of  languages,  and 


200      — 


300       — 


Period  2, 


400       — 


500      —I 


Election  of  Abram. 
Covenant  of  Circumcision. 


Promise  of  reconciliation  by  the  sacrifice  of   a  son  of 
Abraham. 


Isaac  declared  sole  heir  of  the  promises. 


TABLES. 
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GENTILES. 


universally  binding  upon  all  mankind. 


scattering  abroad  of  the  nations. 


AlON  II. 
Period  1. 


100 


Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha. 


—      200 


—       300 


PeriixiZ. 


—      400 


Dd 


500 


402 
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AioN  II.  Period  2. 


JEWS. 


600      — 


roo     — 


800      — 


Jacob  acquires  the  birthright  of  his  brother,  and  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  promises. 

Joseph  sold  into  Egypt. 

Israel  and  his  sons  settle  in  Egypt. 


Death  of  Joseph. 


Bondage  of  the  children  of  Israel. 


Periods. 


900      — 


1000      — 


Moses  brings  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt:  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law. 

Conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 


The  nations  left  in  the  land  prove  thorns  in  the  sides  of  the 
children  of  Israel. 


TABLKS. 


403 


GENTILES. 


Period  2.  Aion  II. 


Egypt  the  first  oppressor  of  the  chosen  race. 


—      600 


■—     roo 


—      800 


Egypt  waxing  great  under  King  Sesostris. 


Period  3. 


—      900 


—    1000 


Dd2 
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AiON  II.  Period  3. 


JEWS. 


1100       — 


1200       -— 


Period  4. 


1300 


1400       — 


1500       — 


The  nations  left  in  the  land  prove  thorns  in  the  sides  of 
the  children  of  Israel. 


The  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 


National  repentance  and  victory  over  the  Philistines. 


The  children  of  Israel  reject  Jehovah  their  king; — Said- 
David  anointed  hy  Samuel. 
David  stopped  from  huildingahouse  for  Jehovah  to  dwell  in. 


Solomon  huilds  the  first  temple,  which  is  filled  with  the 
glory  of  the  Lord. 

Separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. 


Elijah  the  prophet  sent  to  forewarn  the  kingdom  of  Israel  of 
its  approaching  ruin. 

Elisha  rises  up  after  the  ascension  of  Elijah. 

The  prophet  Jonah  sent  unto  Nineveh.  i 


TABLES. 
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GENTILES. 


Period  3.  Axon  II. 


Rise  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  under  Ninus  and  Semiramis. 


—    1100 


The  Greek  pirate  expeditions  bring  the  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  in  contact. 


—    1200 


The  Phoenicians  distinguished  by  their  skill  in  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures.   King  Hiram  a  friend  of  the  Jews. 


Tyrannical  reign  of  the  Egyptian  kings.    Cheops.    Build- 
ing of  the  Pyramids. 

Dawning  of  civilization  in  Greece.    Lycurgus  the  legisla- 
tor of  Sparta. 


3 


Period  4. 


—    1300 


—    1400 


1500 
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Axon  II.  Period  4. 


JEWS. 


1600      — 


1700      — 


Period  5. 


1800 


1900 


The  prophet  Joel. 
Hie  prophet  Amos. 

The  prophet  Hosea. 

The  prophets  Isaiah  and  Micah. 

The  ten  tribes  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians. 

Hie  prophet  Nahum. 


The  prophets  Zephaniah  and  Habakuk. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah. 


The  kingdom  of  Jndah  captive  under  Babylon. 
The  prophets  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Obadiah. 


Return  finom  the  captivity. 

The  prophets  Zechariah  and  Haggai. 

Dedication  of  tlie  second  temple. 


2000 


Ezra  exerts  his  authority  to  cleanse  Israel  from  amalgama- 
tion with  the  Gentiles. 

The  people  of  Israel  solemnly  renew  their  covenant  with 
God. 


The  prophet  Malachi. 


TABLES. 
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GENTILES. 


Periods,  Aion  II. 


The  Phoenicians  by  their  colonies  spread  commerce  and 
manu&ctures  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even 
beyond  the  piUars  of  Hercules. 

The  Olympic  games  form  a  central  point  for  the  national 
development  of  the  Greek  tribes. 

The  Assyrian  empire  is  at  its  height,  under  Phul  and 
Tiglath  Pilesar. 

The  Assyrian  power  begins  to  decay;  the  Medes  rise  under 
Dejoces.  • 

Origin  of  Rome;  destruction  of  itsmothetK^ity,  AlbaLonga. 
Spartan  ascendency  in  Greece.     The  power  <^   £gypt 
broken;  division  into  twelve  kingdoms. 


Zerdusht  restores  the  worship  of  Ormuzd  in  Iran. 

The  Babylonian  empire  raised  up  under  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  Assyrian  kingdom  overthrown  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Athens,  flourishing  under  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  rival  of  Sparta. 
China  reformed  by  Confucius. 

The  Phoenicians  in  the  East  subject  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians;  rise  of  the  Carthaginian  power. 

The  Babylonian  empire  overthrown  by  the  Medes  and 
Persians. 
Egypt  made  subject  to  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

Origin  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic. 

Greek  civilization  spreading  over  Sicily  and  the  south  of 

Italy. 


1600 


-—    1700 


Period  5. 


—    1800 


Decay  of  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.    Rise  of 
the  Macedonian  power. 

Arts  and  sciences  flourishing  in  Greece. 

The  Greeks  destroy  their  own  power  by  civil  wars. 

The  Sicilian  Greeks  struggling  with  Carthage. 


—    1900 


—    2000 
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AioN  II.  Period  5. 


JEWS. 


Jaddus,  the  high  priest,  finds  &vor  in  the  eyes  of  King 
Alexander. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Egyptians  under  King  Ptolomy. 

Arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  under  Simon 
the  Just. 


Period  6. 


2100 


2200       — 


2300       — 


2349 


70       — 


100       — 


The  Old  Testament  made  accessible  to  the  whole  civilized 
world,  by  the  version  of  the  Ixx. 


The  high  priesthood  made  venal  by  AnUochus  Epiphanes. 
Restoration  of  the  ancient  worship  under  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
after  the  cruel  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
The  Jews  in  Egypt  build  a  rival  temple  at  Heliopolis. 


Mutual  persecutions  of  the  rival  sects,  especially  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees. 

Pompey  profanes  the  temple  by  entering  into  the  Holiest  of 
Holies. 


Herod  made  King  of  Judaea  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Romans. 


AiON  III.  Period  I. 


Birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Christ's  ministry,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension. 
St.  James,  Bishop  of  the  Apostolic  Hebrew  church  at  Jerusalem. 
Incessant  troubles  and  rebellions  against  the  Roman  governors 
TheApostolic  Hebrew  church  in  Jerusalem  takes  reftige  in  Pella. 

End  flfAion  II. 


Destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  by  the  Romans  under  Titus. 
The  Revelations  of  St.  John.  Close  of  the  NewTestamentCanon. 

The  Kabbala  published. 

Renewed  persecution  against  the  Jews  in  consequence  of 
their  rising  under  Bar-Cochab. 

Consequent  extinction  of  the  Apostolic  Hebrew  church. 

Jerusalem  rebuilt  as  a  Roman  city;  the  Jews  prcdiibited 
from  entering  it. 


TABLES. 
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GENTILES. 


Period  5.  Axon  II.  I 


The  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  overthrown  by 
Alexander  the  Macedonian. 

Egypt  re-established,  and  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria 
founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Macedonian  empire. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt  the  seat  of  civilization. 


The  Roman  power  rising  in  Italy. 


Period  6. 


—       2100 


Struggle  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  powers. 


The  Syrian  power  broken  by  the  Parthians  under  Mith- 
ridates. 
•     Carthage,  Greece,  and  Macedonia,  become  subject  to  Rome. 


First  symptoms  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  social 
order  in  the  Roman  republic. 


Civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla. 

Pompey  is  defeated  in  his  civil  war  against  Caesar. 

Egypt,  and  all  the  smaller  kingdoms  established  on  the 
ruins  of  Uie  Macedonian,  become  subject  to  Rome. 
Rome  herself  subject  to  Caesar  Augustus. 

AiON  III.  Period  I.  ^^— — ^— 


Tyrannical  sway  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  lay  claim  to 
the  divine  title  and  worship. 

St.  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

First  general  persecution  of  the  church  under  Nero. 

— - — ' End  ofAion  II, 


Second  general  persecution  of  the  church  under  Domitian. 
Third  persecution  of  the  church  under  the  emperor  Trajan. 
Peaceable  reigns  of  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
Spread  of  Christianity  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire. 


—      2200 


—       2300 


—       2349 


—       70 


—       100 
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I 


AioN  III.  Period  1. 


JEWS. 


200       ^ 


300      - 
Period  2. 


400      — 


500      — 


600       — 


Period  3. 


The  great  dispersion. 

Juda^  Hakkadosh  publishes  the  Misfanah. 

BelieTing  Jews,  dispersed  members  of  the  Apostolic  He- 
brew churdiy  are  treated  as  heretics  for  their  sulherenoe  to 
the  law. 

Circumcision  prohibited  by  the  Roman  emperors  with  a 
view  to  extirpate  the  Jews. 

The  Jews  allowed  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  persecu- 
tions against  them  stopped  by  Alexander  Severus. 


Rabbi  Jochanan  publishes  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem. 

Persecuting  edict  of  the  council  of  Elvira  against  the 
Spanish  Jews. 
The  Oriental  schools  of  the  Jews  flourish,  especially  in  Persia. 


Tlie  Jews  persecuted  by  Constantine. 

Mutual  persecutions  of  Jews  and  Christians  in  the  East. 

The  Jews  attempt  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  but  are  pre- 
vented by  subterraneous  fire. 

Rabbi  Banrabanus  assists  Jerome  in  his  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  patriarchal  dignity  in  the  West  extinct 


Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Persia. 
Publication  of  the  Talmud  of  Babylon. 

The  liberty  of  worship  suspended  by  the  edicts  of  Justinian. 
Renewed  violent  persecution  in  Persia. 


The  Jews  protected  in  Italy  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 


Persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Mahomed. 


TABLES. 
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GEKTILES. 


Period  1.  Aion  III. 


Christian  missionaries  visit  the  Gselic  and  Teutonic  tribes  in 
France^  Britain,  and  Germany. 

Renewed  persecutions  against  the  church  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Severus. 


—      200 


First  Christian  temple  by  permission  of  Alexander  Severus. 

The  Germanic  nations  attack  the  Roman  empire. 

Great  falling  away  in  the  church  during  the  persecution  of 
Decius  Trajanus. 

Corruption  of  the  clergy,  and  Ascetic  abuses. 

The  Persian  power  rising  under  the  Sassanides. 

Fearful  persecution  of  the  church  under  Diocletian. 

The  Roman  empire  distracted  by  rival  pretenders  to  the 
imperial  dignity. 

The  church  foregoes  the  protection  of  her  invisible  head  for 
that  of  the  Roman  emperor. 

Persecution  of  the  church  under  Julianus  Apostata. 

Division  of  the  Roman  empire  by  Theodosius. 

The  church  engaged  in  struggles  against  heretics. 

The  Visigoths  found  a  new  kingdom  in  Spain. 

The  whole  civilized  world  overrun  by  the  Huns  under  Attila. 
Separation  between  the  eastern  and  western  churches. 
The  monarchy  of  the  Franks  founded  by  Clovis. 
Christianity  established  among  the  Franks. 

The  Ostrogoths  found  a  new  kingdom  in  Italy. 

The  Benedictine  order  of  monks  founded. 

The  Eastern  empire  flourishes  awhile  under  Justinian. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy.    The  Ostrogoths 
overthrown. 

Christianity  established  among  the  Saxons  in  Britain. 


—      300 
Period  2, 


—       400 


—      500 


The  Eastern  corruption  of  Christianity  set  up  by  Mahomed. 


—      600 


Period  3. 
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I  AioN  III.  Period  3. 


JEWS. 


700       — 


800       — 


900      — 


Compulsory  conversions  of  the  Jews  in  ^>ain. 


The  Jews   in  the  Greek  empire  compelled  to  worship 
images. 

The  Jewish  Schools  in  the  East  protected  by  the  Caliphs. 


Great  influence  of  the  Jews  at  the  court  of  the  Franks  under 
Lewis  the  Debonnaire.  Spite  of  the  Christian  prelates  against 
them. 

Persecutions  against  the  Jews  in  the  East  towards  the  de- 
cline of  the  Cahphate. 


1000    — 


Period  4. 


1100    — 


The  Jews  in  Spain  are  fevored  by  the  Arabs. 


The  Jews  in  England  banished  from  the  kingdom. 

The  Jews  in  Spain  are  favored  and  honoured  both  by  the 
Arab  and  the  Christian  princes. 


General  persecution  against  the  Jews  in  all  Europe  by  the 
Crusaders. 


TABLES. 
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GENTILES. 


Period  3.  Aion  III. 


Establishment  of  the  Caliphate  by  the  Arabs,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Persian  kingdom. 


The  Arabs  overrun  the  North  of  Africa  and  the  South  of 
Eiuope,  and  settle  in  Spain. 

The  Pope  acquires  temporal  possessions  in  Italy. 


Charlemagne  restores  the  dignity  of  Roman  Emperor. 
The  kingdom  of  Lombardy  united  with  that  of  the  Franks. 
Most  of  the  German  tribes  conquered  and  converted. 

The  first  Legends  are  published;  growth  of  superstition 
and  corruption  in  the  Roman  church. 

Decline  of  the  Caliphate. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Franks  divided.  Kingdoms  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Burgundy,  France.    German  empire. 

The  power  of  the  Greek  empire  broken. 


Origin  of  the  Turkish  power. 

The  nations  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Scandinavians  and 
Sclavonians,  receive  Christianity. 


—      700 


—       800 


—      900 


The  Roman  and  Greek  churches  renounce  all  communion 
with  each  other. 


The  Western  corruption  of  Christianity  triumphs   under 
Pope  Hildebrand. 
The  Gentile  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  founded. 

The  Roman  church  and  empire  divided  by  Actions. 
Origin  of  the  Waldenses. 


—     1000 


Period  4. 
\—     1100 
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AiON  III.  Period  4. 


JEWS. 


The  Jews  protected  by  Pope  Alexander  III. 
Rabbi  Aben  Ezra  introduces  sounder  biblical  criticism. 
Rabbi  Maimonides  publishes  his  celebrated  commentaries 
and  treatises. 


1200  — 


1300 


1400  — 


1500    - 
Periods. 


1600    — 


Schism  between  the  Talmudistic  and  Carai'tic  Jews. 
Tlie  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 

present  a  continued  series 

of  the  most  atrocious  persecutions  against  the  Jews 

in  all  parts  of  Christendom, 

occasionally  mitigated  by  the  popes. 

Conference  between  Jews  and  Christians  at  Rome,  under 
Benedict  XIII. 

In  Spain  the  Inquisition  is  set  on  foot, 

and  directed  against  the  Jews, 

who  are  at  last  expelled, 

and  experience  the  same  fete  in  Portugal, 

where  an  asylum  had  been  offered  to  them. 


The  persecution  relents  in  those  countries  in  which  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  prospers. 
The  Talmud  burnt  by  order  of  Pope  Julius  III. 

Violent  persecutions  in  Persia,  Hungary,  and  Moravia. 
Rabbi  UadaUah  £aiils  in  his  attempt  to  reunite  the  Talmudis- 
tic and  Carai'tic  Jews. 
Tlie  Jews  banished  from  France. 

General  council  of  the  Jews  in  the  plain  of  Ageda,  to  in- 
vestigate the  question  of  the  Messi^,  interrupted  by  monkish 
zealots. 


TABLES. 
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GENTILES. 


Period  4.  AiON  III. 


The  Gentile  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  overthrown  by  Sultan 
Saladin. 

Rise  of  the  Scandinavian  powers. 

Dawning  of  liberty  in  England.     Magna  Charta. 

Rise  of  the  Mongolian  power  under  Gingis  Khan. 

Italy  divided  into  a  number  of  small  republics. 

Flourishing  state  of  the  German  empire  under  Rodolph  the 
Great 


Freedom  rising  in  Switzerland. 


—    1200 


Rise  of  Poland. 

Scandalous  schism  in  the  Roman  church.    Antipopes. 

Wicliff  preaches  against  the  corruptions  of  Rome. 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  burnt  by  order  of  the 
council  of  Constance. 

Invention  of  the  art  of  printing. 

Overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire  by  the  Turks. 

Rise  of  Portu^  and  Spain;  the  Arabs  expelled. 

Discovery  of  America. 

The  Sofis  found  a  new  empire  in  Persia. 

The  Portuguese  establish  a  kingdom  in  the  East  Indies. 


The  corruptions  of  the  Roman  church  are  denoimced  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  England,  Scotland,  and  France. 

The  united  power  of  Austria  and  Spain  supports  Rome. 

The  order  of  Jesuits  foimded. 

The  cause  of  the  Reformation  triumphs  in  Holland,  and  is 
suppressed  in  France  by  the  murders  of  St  Bartholomew. 

Dutch  and  English  settlements  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  Reformation  spreads  in  the  North.  The  ps^>al  power 
declines. 

After  a  long  and  sanguinary  war  the  Reformation  is  acknow- 
jedged  in  treaties;  but  its  spirit  is  lost. 


—     1300 


—    1400 


—    1500 
Periods, 


—    1600 
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I 


AiON  III.  Period  5. 


JEWS. 


iroo 


1800    — 


The  Jews  persecuted  at  V^ienna,  protected  in  Italy  under 
Pope  Innocent  XI. 

The  Jews  live  during  this  century 

in  the  different  countries  of  Christendom 

in  a  state  of  comparative  peace, 

yet  under  great  civil  oppression. 
The  Jews  admitted  to  civil  rights  in  France. 

Sanhedrin  of  Paris  by  order  of  Napoleon. 

Mob  persecutions  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  /; 

Revival  of  the  Apostolic  Hebrew  church. 


We  have  given  these  tables  with  the  double  view  of  siip-» 
plying  the  teacher  with  a  compendious  outline  of  the  principal 
masses  of  events  to  which  he  has  to  direct  his  attetition  id 
order  to  make  the  course  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended,  and  of  illustrating,  at  the  same  time,  as  fiir  as  tin 
compass  of  our  scale  would  permit  it,  the  manner  in,  ^i^uch^ 
after  the  pupil  has  been  made  acquainted  with  a  cextaiit 
quantum  of  details,  he  should  himself  be  called  upon  to 
arrange  them  under  one  general  view.  But  we  would 
expressly  caution  the  teacher  not  to  lay  such  tables  as  these 
before  his  pupils  to  begin  vnth;  for  nothing  is  so  ill  calculated 
to  excite  attention  in  children's  minds,  as  the  exhibition  of  aa 
intellectual  skeleton.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  cal-^ 
culated  to  awaken  their  interest,  than  a  simple  historical 
sketch,  without  note  or  comment,  in  which  all  the  details  are 
filled  up  con  amove.  To  enable  him  to  draw  such  pictures^  the 
teacher  ought. as  much  as  possible  to  consult  the  original 
writers,  whose  primitive  style  of  narrative  is  far  more  adapted 
to  the  child's  mind  than  the  bombastic  and  purposely  invcived 
raisonnement  of  our  modem  historians.  The  perusal  of  works 
of  the  latter  description  may  be  interesting  to  those  who,  by 
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Rise  ofthe  Russian  power  under  Peter  the  Great. 


R[se  oftlie  Prussian  power  under  Frederick  the  Great. 

Britaiii  the  queen  ofthe  seas. 

The  Jesuit  order  disbanded.     Spoliation  of  Poland. 

Establishraent  of  federative  democKtcy  in  America. 
Anarchy  and  infidelity  enthroned  in  Fnince. 


of  Europe  heM  under  military  despotism  by 
Napoleon. 

TFie  tyranny  of  the  Holy  Alliance  substituted  in  its  place. 
The   fbuDdations   of  the   different  states   in   Chriatendom 


a  Study  of  the  former,  are  already  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
stance of  history,  but  they  are  utterly  unfit  to  convey  a  know- 
ledge of  that  substance  in  the  first  instance. 

As  regards  the  tabular  suirey  of  what  the  pupil  has  learned, 
we  need  not,  after  the  sample  which  we  have  given,  say  much 
fnore.  The  plan  of  placing  the  events  at  distances  propoiS- 
tionate  to  their  chronological  intervals,  and  keeping  through- 
out the  whole  set  of  tables  one  and  the  same  scale,  will  be 
found  very  useful  as  an  intuitive  means  of  impressing,  with-* 
#ttt  any  difficulty,  that  most  tedious  subject,  chronology;  I 
The  teacher  should,  after  the  pupils  have  made  their  surveys  ' 
each  in  his  manner,  present  to  them  a  survey  drawn  up 
in  his  own  manner;  and  this  ought  always  to  be  executed  on 
the  largest  possible  scale,  and  with  as  much  subdisttnction  as 
can,  without  creating  confusion,  be  introduced.  Thus,  for 
instance,  had  we  had  more  room,  we  should  in  the  above 
tables  have  kept  parallel  columns  both  on  the  Jewish  and  on 
(he  Gentile  side;  on  the  Jewish  side,  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  (leriod  of  the  aeeond  aion,  two,  for  the  distinction  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel;  and  in  the  third  aion, 
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besides  a  blank  column  for  Israel,  whose  history,  and  even 
dwelling-place  is  unknown,  as  many  columns  as  tlie  countriea 
into  which  the  tribes  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  were  dispersed.' 
On  the  Gentile  Bide,  in  like  manner,  we  should  have  put 
as  many  parallel  columns,  as  nations  and  empireg  rise  and  &1I 
one  after  another.  When  the  pupils  have  once  been  led 
through  a  general  course  of  history  in  this  manner,  the  teache^ 
may  afterwards  take  up  any  particular  period,  or  any  particu- 
lar nation,  and  give  its  history  still  more  in  detail;  and,  as 
a  number  of  special  maps  may  be  drawn  after  the  general 
outline  of  the  earth  has  been  sketched  on  the  globe,  so  may 
special  tables  be  drawn  up  of  particular  parts  of  history, 
subordinate  to  the  general  synopsis  which  we  have  laid  dovra. 
Concerning  the  extent  and  duration  of  each  course,  the 
teacher  must  be  guided  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his' 
pupils;  but  we  should  say,  that  in  general,  where  time  can  be 
obtained  for  it,  he  should  endeavour  to  give,  as  a  last  course, 
a  history  of  the  human  mind,  which  would  comprehend  the 
rise  and  progress  of  ai'ts,  sciences,  and  literature,  and  th«i 
various  ohanges  which  the  views  of  mankind  concerning 
God,  the  world,  and  man  himself,  have  undergone  at  different 
periods;  or,  in  other  words,  a  history  of  philosophy  and 
religion.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  tiasi 
subject,  which  we  consider  as  the  crovm  of  history,  and  which 
has  hitherto  been  almost  totally  neglected;  for  were  we  to 
entei'  into  it  with  a  view,  not  to  illustration  of  detaik,  but  evea 
to  mere  adumbration,  we  should  becompelled  vastly  to  exceed", 
our  already  too  much  extended  limits.  We  will,  therefore, 
conclude  our  chapter  by  observing,  that  in  addition  to  the 
first,  or  infantine  course  of  English  history,  a  second  course 
should  be  gone  through,  which,  to  be  in  keeping  with  thati 
pointed  out  for  universal  history,  ought  not  to  follow  the  usual 
plan  of  division  according  to  the  lives  of  the  successive  kings, 
but  to  exhibit  in  its  arrangement  the  leading  points  which 
influenced  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  Tlie  following  synop- 
sis of  the  eight  principal  periods  may  serve  as  an  illustration* 
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Period  1. 
From  the  first  visit  of  the  Romans  on  the  coasts  of  Britaia, 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

504  years. 

Period  2. 

From  the  settlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain  to  the 

Norman  conquest. 

617  years. 

Period  3. 

From  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  granting  of  the  Magna 

Charta. 

149  years. 

Period  4. 

From  the  granting  of  the  Magna  Charta  to  the  dawn  of 

the  Reformation. 

167  years. 

Period  5. 

From  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  to  the  establishment  of 

the  Protestant  church. 

177  years. 

Period  6. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  church  to  the 

revolution  of  1688. 

129  years. 

Period  7. 
From  the  revolution  of  1688  to  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can War. 

95  years. 

Period  8. 
From  the  close  of  the  American  war  to  the  time  of  parlia- 
mentary relief  and  reform. 

(48  years  to  1831.) 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


Method  of  Teaching  Cla$$ical  and  Foreign  Languages, 

In  order  to  make  the  application  of  Pestalozzi's  principles  to 
the  study  of  foreign  and  classical  languages,  it  is  necessary  to 
consult  the  genius  of  each  particular  language.  This  impor- 
tant fact  being  overlooked  by  Pestalozzi  and  his  first  disci- 
ples, is  the  reason  why  all  the  attempts  made  by  them 
to  subject  this  province  of  education  to  the  laws  of  his 
method,  proved  abortive.  The  experiment  could  not  be 
made  with  any  chance  of  success  by  men  who,  however  com- 
petent to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of  a  language,  had  noia 
comprehensive  view  of  its  organic  structure,  its  historical 
development,  its  idiomatic  character  and  its  literature;  and 
men  whom  their  learning  would  have  qualified,  for  the  task, 
were  generally  too  much  "iooAj/?ed"  to  make  tltemselvte 
otherwise  than  superficially  acquainted  with  the  principles  6f 
Pestalozzi,  and  still  less  would  they  have  condescended  io 
what  they  considered  the  drudgery  of  teaching  the  denieiits. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the  extravagant  notlobs 
entertained  by  the  Pestalozzian  school  of  the  virtues  of  tile 
Mother's  Manual,  which  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  nostrttin 
for  the  development  of  the  "organ  of  language,**  airested  the 
progress  of  the  method  in  this  direction,  and  breughir  the 
very  idea  of  teaching  classical  and  foreign  languages  in  a 
Pestalozzian  manner,  into  merited,  though  not  well-founded, 
disrepute.  We  are  not  vain  enough  to  imagine,  that  any 
thing  we  may  say  on  the  subject,  can  altogether  remove  so 
deeply  rooted  a  prejudice;  wherefore,  leaving  the  vindication 

of  the  Pestalozzian  method  in  this  respect  to  the  evidence  of 
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t&ctB  which  time  alone  can  establish,  we  will  address  ourselves, 
in  the  present  chapter,  to  those  who,  without  a  decided  view 
on  either  side  ot"  the  question,  are  sensible  of  the  defects  of 
the  old  grammar  system,  as  well  as  of  the  charlatanery  of 
Hamiltonian  and  Jacototian  devices,  and  who  will,  therefore, 
be  thankful  to  be  put  in  the  way  for  a  better  plan  of 
proceeding. 

As  every  language,  to  be  properly  taught,  requires  a 
separate  course  to  be  traced  out  for  it,  our  readers  will  not 
expect  that  we  should  enter  upon  every  one  of  the  languages 
which  in  this  countiy  commonly  form  a  part  of  "liberal 
education;"  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  state  generally 
in  which  order  we  would  have  the  different  languages  taught, 
and  then  to  exemplify  our  plan  with  reference  to  one  or  two 
of  them,  which  are  generally  considered  as  presenting  the 
greatest  difficulties.  Consulting  only  the  relative  value  of 
tlie  diffisrent  languages  for  the  great  purpose  of  education,  to- 
the  exclusion  of  all  adventitious  circumstances,  we  should 
add  a  course  of  Hebrew  to  the  instruction  of  the  mother- 
tongue,  as  soon  aa  the  child  is  able  to  construct,  and 
write  of  himself,  such  simple  sentences  as  we  have  specified 
in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter,  p.  262-272.  We  give  the 
precedence  to  the  Hebrew,  because  it  is  not  only  the  most 
ancient,  but  also  the  most  simple  language,  and  therefore  the 
best  adapted  for  instruction  at  an  early  ^e ;  besides  which,  as 
the  language  first  made  use  of  for  the  purpc«es  of  revelation, 
it  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  attention  of  every  one  to  whom 
the  actings  of  the  divine  mind  are  more  interesting  than  the 
productions  of  human  genius.  With  the  professed  zeal  of 
a  great  portion  of  our  pubhc  for  the  interests  of  religion,  it  is 
astonishing  to  see  how  few  there  are,  that  take  a  delight  in 
studying  the  originai  languages  of  Scripture;  and  how  many, 
both  among  the  laity  and  tlie  clergy,  sacrifice  yeare  to  the 
attainment  of  profane  literature,  whilst  the  treasures  of  sacred 
literature  have,  perhaps,  never  engaged  their  attention.  The 
practical  infidelity  which  lurks  beneath  this  complacent  rest- 
':  ing  in  a  "cut  and  dried"  religion,  whose  original  records  do 
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nbt  in  the  least  itiraken  even  mere  curiosity,  is  in  our  opinion  3 
ferworse  feature  in  the  aspect  of  the  religious  world,  than  the 
I  doctrinal  blunders,  and  fanatical  misconceptions,  which  ths 
iSiomatic  expressions  of  Scripture  have  given  rise  to  in  th© 
heads  of  uneducated  zealots.    The  time,  however,  when  these 
evils   are  silently   endured,   will  not  last  much  longer;  fof 
though  the  indolence  of  man  would  protract  the  period  of 
.  ignorance,  the  hastening  development  of  the  divine  purpose, 
,   during  which   every   religious   notion   will  be   put   to  the 
Beverest  test  of  both  internal  and  external  evidence,  cannot 
fell  to  arouse  those  with  whom  religion  is  more  than  a  mere 
I   garment,  to  a  careful  study  of  the  inspired  volume.  i 

'  But  we  return  to  our  subject.  Next  to  the  Hebrew  Ian-" 
gOage  we  should  propose  the  Greek  to  be  taken  up,  M 
that  language  which  bears  the  stamp  of  the  freest  and  fullest . 
development  of  human  nature,  for  which  reason  undoubtedly 
[  it  was  chosen,  or  rather  raised  up,  as  the  means  of  making  the 
I  history,  institutions,  and  divine  mysteries  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  accessible  to  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  and  of 
propagating  the  documents  of  that  dispensation,  which  is  cha- 
racterized by  the  calling  in  of  "the  Greeks."  For  these 
two  languages,  then,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  we  would, 
from  the  reasons  assigned,  enter  a  general  plea,  and  recom- 
mend their  early,  though  not  simultaneous  adoption,  into 
the  plan  of  ediication.  The  interval  that  should  elapse 
between  the  first  instruction  of  Hebrew,  and  the  superaddition 
of  the  Greek,  cannot,  of  course,  be  fixed  in  a  general  way, 
but  must  depeud  on  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  his  talent  and 
taste  for  languages,  and  other  circumstances.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  time  at  which,  and  even  the  order 
in  which,  additional  languages  should  be  taken  up.  For  an 
English  child,  we  should  prefer  to  let  the  Greek  be  followed 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  would  not  only  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  mother-tongue,  but 
through  the  medium  of  the  other  Teutonic  dialects,  would 
also  lead  to  the  modern  German,  and  any  of  its  kindred 
tongues,  which  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  pupil  to  acquicci 
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On  the  other  hand  the  Latin  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  taught,, 
somewhat  later  than  the  Anglo-Saxon,  upon  the  foundation  o^ 
the  Greek;  and  while  it  would  serve  to  enlighten  the  pupil, 
concerning  the  changes  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  underwent  in, 
its  historical  development,  till  it  assumed  the  modem  Englisljj . 
form,  it  would,  likewise,  render  the  acquisition  of  any  of, 
the  modern  idioms  of  the  Latin  tribe  extremely  easy.  If, 
requires  not  much  reflection  to  perceive,  how  much  more, 
interesting  the  different  languages  would  be  to  the  child,, 
if  thus  learned  in  the  order  in  which  they  spring  from  eacl^ 
other;  especially  if  the  teacher  follow,  as  he  ought  to  do,  thf^ 
progress  of  each  particular  language  through  the  different, 
stages  of  its  development.  The  following  table  will,  at  one 
glance,  illustrate  the  connexion  in  which  we  view  these 
languages : 


ITiui^ynuaiJ 


'  *rtf  "a  similar  wise  would  the  different  tribes  of  Oriental  lan- 
^ages  arrange  themselves  around  the  Hebrew,  as  the  com- 
mon centre.  These,  however,  are  foreign  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, and  we  shall  therefore  at  once  proceed  to  the  practical 
part  of  our  subject,  taking  the  Greek  language  by  way  of 
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oxample,  aiid  illiutnitiug,  as  far  as  it  ia  possible  in  a  wotk  of 
tliiH  natuie,  the  metliod  of  teaching  which  we  would  recom- 
mead.  It  ie,  however,  iieceasary  to  observe,  that  we  shalt 
confiiie  oureelvee  here  to  the  idiom  of  Homer,  which  ought  in 
the  first  instance  to  be  taken  up  exclusively,  uud  without 
reference  to,  or  mention  of,  the  subsequent  fonns  of  the 
Greek  language,  in  conlbnnity  with  the  principle  already  laiti 
down,  that  the  progress  of  instruction  in  every  language 
ought  to  follow  that  of  its  historical  development,  so  Car  as  the 
knowledge  of  it  has  been  preserved  in  the  relics  of  its  litenv- 
ture.  In  addition  to  this  we  should  premise,  that  on  account 
of  the  great  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  the  living  sounds 
even  in  the  instruction  of  dead  languages,  the  teacher  ought, 
at  first,  and  until  the  pupil  be  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
language,  to  make  use  of  its  native  pronunciation,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  ascertained,  and  to  introduce  the  English  corruption 
of  Greek  and  Latin  reading,  which  it  is  necessary  the  pupil 
should  know,  at  a  later  period,  when  its  use  can  no  l<wger 
obstruct  the  acquisition  of  the  language.  To  those,  who 
cannot  see  the  importance  of  this  point,  we  would  simply 
address  the  question,  how  they  should  like  to  teach  the  Greek 
in  English  characters,  and  they  will  at  once  perceive  to  how 
many  inconveniences  they  would  expose  themselves  by  such 
a  plan.  Now  if  those  who  teach  the  language  as  a  matter  of 
the  eye  chiefly,  object  to  exchanging  its  characteristic  written 
^gns  for  those  of  another  language,  how  much  more  have  they 
who  address  their  instruction  in  the  first  instance  to  the  ear, 
and  only  through  the  ear  to  the  eye,  reason  to  object  to 
the  exchange  of  the  idiomatic  sounds  of  the  language  for 
others,  perfectly  foreign  to  it,  and,  as  far  as  that  language 
is  coacemed,  perfectly  barbarous,  not  only  in  the  Greek) 
but  in  the  English  acceptation  of  that  term.  No  one  is  now 
willing  to  incur  the  charge  of  ignorance  by  advocating  the 
English  pronunciation  of  the  classical  languages;  the  only 
plea  for  resisting  its  abolition  is  the  practical  difficulty  arising 
from  the  universal  prevalence  of  that  pronunciation.  We 
feel  the  full  weight  of  this  objection,  and  certainly  think  it 
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indispensable  that  the  pupil  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
that  proDunciation  which  alone  will  make  his  Greek  or  Latin 
intelligible  in  tliis  country;  but  we  think  it  may  safely  be 
postponed  until  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  has  been  at- 
tained, so  as  to  let  the  pupil  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  original 
stiunds  in  the  acquisition  of  the  language.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  to  compare  the 
Greek  alphabet  with  the  synopsis  of  the  fundamental  sounds, 
which  we  gave  in  the  twenty-third  chapter,  for  which  purpose 
we  will  place  them  side  by  side  in  the  following  table: 


a.   .   . 
e.  high. 

©.  deep. 

A. 
.   0. 
.  Q. 

f.      .    . 

e  high. 

IS.  deep. 

.     I. 
.    E. 
.    H. 

Oe.    . 

a.    . 

.  .  Y. 
.     .  Ou. 

m.   .    . 

P. 

l.     .     . 

.    A. 

s.     . 

2_ 

B.     .     . 
6.    .    . 

.    K. 

.  r. 

.   X. 

.    T. 
A. 

e. 

B.      . 

.  .  n. 

.  .  B. 
.    .  4>. 

jr.    . 

Sg.  .   . 

•    7* 

».    .     . 

N. 

ff.    . 

.    .  M. 

From  this  table,  which  comprehends  all  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  and  all  the  sounds  of  the  language,  except 
the  double  consonants,  t,  K>  and  ip,  and  the  diphthongs,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Greek  language  has  all  the  fundamental  sounds, 
and  none  hut  the  fundamental  sounds;  the  only  anomaly 
being,  that  in  the  labial  vowel  H  the  same  distinction  is  not 
made  as  in  the  two  other  organs,  between  high  and  deep.  The 
circumstance  that  the  iH  is  denoted  by  an  u,  with  prefixed  o, 
to  show  its  approach  to  the  lower  series  of  (iindamental  vow- 
els, seems  to  indicate,  that  originally  even  the  19  and  !3c  were 
not  properly  distinguished.  With  this  solitary  exception,  the 
Greek  alphabet  coincides  strictly  with  the  fundamental  sounder 


*  In  worUa  BDCh  Ob  ajyos,  dykas,  a 


S*«%,. 


g'g09,  uug-koa,  E 
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and  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other  language  whose 
words  arc  eo  purely  a  combiDatioQ  of  what  might  be  callcci 
the  dislinct  and  vnmodijied  productions  of  the  different  or- 
gans of  speech.  Taking  it,  then,  for  ^p^nted,  that  the  teacher 
will  pay  due  deference  to  this  purity  of  sound,  we  would 
advise  him  to  proceed,  without  farther  introduction,  without 
even  teaching  the  alphabet,  in  the  above,  or  in  any  other  or- 
der, in  some  such  way  as  the  following. 

Let  him  write  on  the  general  leason  board,  in  English,  a 
few  simple  sentences,  distinguishing  subject  and  attribute, 
and  writing  all  the  subordinate  paits  in  smaller  character, 
under  the  words  which  they  serve  to  modify,  define,  or  ex- 
plain; for  instance:  ,  ,_,., 
[The]  maid  I  [A]  bard  battle  ,nr 
wondered.                   '         was  began  (prepared)^ 


^ — '              .  d.jirt 



■   ■.(  ,Jt( 

[The]  shores 

Teukros,  dear  man  (bead) 

I'esounded 

shoot                    ' 

mightily. 

ihus. 

[The]  daughters 

Dances 

of  the  old  tnan 

oFmaida              ' 

^— ^,^ ' 

■--v — ^     ■■            '" 

Stood  round. 

were 

"l^" V ' 

there. 

Not  any 

The  advice 

of  the  maids 

of  Nestor.                 ^  ^ 

was  absent. 

seemed  best.* 

'  As  mru'kfi,  foe  the  lencber  in  the  Grat  Instance,  we  have  introduced  tbe  Fol- 
lowing nifpus:  [  ],  to  denote  words  omitted  in  Greek ;  (  ),  for  the  literal  tnuiBtB- 
tloa  oE  Greek  terms  which  in  EngliHh  woutd  not  mukii  nny,  or  not  tbe  right 
aeoiie ;  and  ww,  for  a  nomber  of  Engllnh  words,  expressed  in  Greek  bj  oat. 
Tbese  aigns  shoold  not,  ut  lenat  not  at  fiT>it,  come  befare  tbe  pupil' 
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The  pupils  having  copied  these  sentences,  the  teacher  may 
ask,  taking  the  first  sentence: 

How  many  parts  does  this  sentence  consist  of? 

Pupils.    Two;  "the  maid"  and  "wondered." 

Teacher.    How  many  words  in  the  first  part? 

Pupils.    Two;  "the"  and  "maid." 

Teacher.  The  first  of  these  words,  "the,"  is  generally  not 
expressed  in  Greek;*  the  second  is  expressed  by  BlSSltCf 

The  pupils  liaving  repeated  the  word,  the  teacher  proceeds : 

How  many  vowels  do  you  hear  in  the  word  iRfflJ&C 

Pupils.    Two;  JB  and  C 

Teacher.    The  Greek  SI  is  denoted  by  two  letters,  placed   j 
together,  ©  and  ©e,  thus:  qv.  ' 

The  pupil  having  written  this,  the  teacher  asks  further: 

Was  the  (E  which  I  pronounced  at  the  end  of  SISXllS  a 
high  or  a  deep  <£;  did  it  sound  more  hke  the  <£  in  men,  or 
like  that  in  mainfX 

If  the  pupils  should  hesitate,  or  give  different  answers,  the 
teacher  should  repeat  to  them  the  word  fiJ&U&(!^  until  they  are 
unanimous,  that  it  is  a  deep  <£,  upon  which  he  tells  them  that 
■     the  deep  (E  is  expressed  in  Greek  by  this  sign,  ij. 

The  teacher  next  asks: 

How  many  consonants  are  there  between  these  two  vowels, 
U  and  <e,  ill  the  word  HM^'S; 

Pupils.     One;  an  3i. 

Teacher.  The  Greek  K  is  written  thus,  p. — Now  put  the 
letters  for  the  three  sounds  together  down  on  your  slates. 

The  pupils  write:  oupij. 

Teacher.  Are  there  any  consonants  before  the  M  or  after 
the  e. 

Pupils.    There  is  a  R  before  the  B. 

*  Tbe  render  will  recollvct  thai  the  leHcber  has  only  la  du 
Homei'ii  idiom,  In  which  Ihii  article  la  oF  rare  occuiri'nce. 

t  Whenerer  the  Greek  wonLt  are  pniileii  in  this  type,  Ibe  b 
nounce  tliem  to  tbe  puplU. 
_  t  The  pupil  la  au|ipiMed  to  b«    acquainted  Willi  Bucb  Jiatinclionf 
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Teacher.  The  Greek  sign  for  S  is  this,  k. — Now  write  the 
whole  word. 

The  pupils  write  icovpiy. 

Teacher.  How  many  rowels  did  you  say  there  were  in  this 
word? 

Pupils.    Two:  Q[  and  C 

Teacher,  Pronounce  the  word,  placing  the  accent  upon  the 
first  vowel,  VL* — Pronounce  it  now,  with  the  accent  placed 
upon  the  second  vowel,  ft — Now  see,  whether  you  can  tell 
me^  upon  which  ef  the  two  I  place  it?    He  repeats  S8BRft 

Pupils.    Upon  the  first. 

Teacher.  This  we  denote  in  Greek  by  a  stroke  upon  the 
last  of  the  two  letters  which  together  represent  thai  vowel 
sound,  thus,  KWfn. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  teacher  proceeds  vrith  the  second 
part  of  the  first  sentence,  and  with  the  subsequent  sentences, 
until  a  complete  translation  have  been  made  of  them  all,  as 
follows: 


Koi^piy 
OritiTO. 


■  f  . 


'Oy9, 


ai 


layrov 


•  I : 


/3a'XXe 


Koupac 

yEpovTog 

afi<l>i(TTav, 


vvfupkwv 


*  This  also  may  be  supposed  to  be  known  from  the  English  spelling  couisey  in 
which  the  accentuation  of  the  words  would  be  illustrated  by  whole  series  of 
-words,  analogous  in  their  structure,  but  having  the  accent  upon  different  syl- 
lables; the  words  <' a  rebel/'  and  **io  rebel/'  may  serve  as  an  example; 
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In  each  of  these  sentences,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is  at 
least  one  example  of  the  feminine  paradigma  in  ij,  of  the  first 
declension ;  and  we  now  subjoin  a  number  of  other  examples, 
selected,  as  well  as  the  above,  from  different  parts  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssee,  with  a  view  to  give  the  pupil,  within  a 
moderate  compass,  an  opportunity  of  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing himself  the  different  forma  of  it,  which  the  Homeric  idiom 
presents.  At  the  same  time,  thesesentencesareintendedtomake 
the  pupil  acquainted  with  the  leading  forma  of  Greek  construc- 
tion, as  far  as  the  simple  sentence  is  concerned;  and  they 
ought  accordingly  to  be  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
clearly,  by  the  place  in  which  every  word  stands,  the  rank 
which  it  holds  in  the  sentence.  We  have  already  in  our 
course  of  English  grammar  given  a  specimen  of  tliis  ocular 
demonstration  of  syntax;  and  in  addition  to  the  distinction 
there  made  between  subject,  attribute,  and  object,  on  one 
hand,  and  immediate  and  mediate  object  on  the  other,  we 
shall  have  to  distinguish  in  Greek  three  different  characters 
of  objects,  according  to  the  three  different  cases.  To  place 
the  whole  of  the  elements  of  the  simple  sentence,  as  existing 
in  Greek,  under  one  view,  we  combine  them  in  the  following 
table,  which  shows  tiie  poeition  assigned  to  each. 
Subject. 
Attribute. 
Immed.Genit.Obj.  Immed.  Dat.  Obj.  Immed.  Accusal, ObJ. 
Med.  Genii.  Obj.       Med.  Dai.  Obj.       Med.  Accusal.  Obj. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
teacher  ought  to  proceed,  we  select,  from  the  sentences  before 
us,  one  of  each  sort,  arranging  the  parts  of  which  they  are 
composed,  according  to  this  diagram. 
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Subject    Attribute.    Immediate  Accusative  Object. 

^vKoi  yXvKepal 

Xi'ov 
— •  —  icapirov. 

Subject.    Attribute.     Immediate  Genitive  Object. 


>    •* 


afivQ  7»IC  —  — 

Subject.    Attribute.    Immediate  Dative  Object. 

Aavaof 
coiiccaav 

—  vE^Xi^nv.  — 

Subject.    Attribute.    Mediate  Accusative  Object. 

iTriroc 

<TTIJTiyV 

—  —  rroTi  irvoitiv. 
Subject.    Attribute.     Mediate  Genitive  Object. 

—  m<^vKei  — 

dtybg  dypiov, 

*  In  sentences  like  this,  the  subject  which  in  Greek  is  generaUy  implied  in  th« 
tefby  should  be  set  down,  but  marked  so  as  to  show  that  it  is  in  ordinary  cases 
omitted. 
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Subject.    Attribute.    Mediate  Dative  Object. 

Kvfca 
ciipro 


—  VTTO  irvoip  Xiyvp^.  — 

Subject.     Attribute.     Double  immediate  Accusative  Object. 

riiiv^oircfa 
Kv<r(n 

—  —  f  TToxSa 

L  iC€^aXify. 

Subject.     Attribute.     Double  immediate  Genitive  Object. 

HpCil€C 
^VVfOV 

Subject.     Attribute.     Double  immediate  Dative  Object. 

KaravBVffOfiai 

TOl  


{ 


Subject.    Attribute.     Immediate  Accusative  and  immediate 

Dative  Objects. 

SufKag 
—  fioi  avida^  reaaapaKOvra, 
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Smbjee*.    Attribatei    Immediafte  (HtMm  ud  uamlcliate 

Datire  ObjectB. 

KXmleu 
irX&ai  \jMrar\ 


Subject.    Attribute.     Immediate  and  mediate  Accutoiive 

Objects. 

OSuaacvc 
cXaercfc 


Subject.    Attribute.    Immediate  Accusative  aild  niediale' 

Genitive  Objects.  ' "'-    ^•"*'* 


'Aya/tt/ivwv 


'•^f 


« 


Ik  Kti^aXlwv  —  — 

I 

Subject.    Attribute.     Immediate  Accusative  foid 

Dative  Objects.  . .     / . ; .  / 


uXmrro 


.5 


WOTOfiOW, 
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Subj^t.    Attribute.    Immediate  Dative  and  mediate 

Qenitive  Objects. 

EupOC  T€   NoTOC  T£ 
TTOVTip  — 

Subject.    Attribute.     Mediate  Accusative  and  Genitive 

Objects. 

ovK  [iariv] 

avev  KO/niSrig  —  Kara  Krivov, 

To  economise  our  space,  we  give  the  remaining  sentences 
which  belong  to  the  illustration  of  the  first  feminine  declension 
in  If  without  any  farther  distinction  than  that  of  perpendicular 
lines  between  the  different  parts. 

r^    I   KartpvKU    I    Kpanpov  vcp* 
Ilvocif  Bopkao   I    2/i>ypcc   I   2ap9ri}Sdva. 

Tlvoiai  iravTouav  dvkfiuv    \    COViOVdlV    \    spvo^  iXaitiC- 
['EyOl]     I   C&1I7V    I     /3ovXi|V  TTciksutv  dvSp&v, 

Braipoc  'OSviroioe   \   £)(ov    |   ice^Xac  ov&v> 

Apurroi   I   ficXXovac  jSovXeveiv   |    /SovXac- 
'HvfAfil   I    irofmOec  |  cS(i>Si|v. 
Hit^Xri  Kvaveni    \   ajLc^eicaXu^cv   |  *'EiCTOpa. 
NvjLc^ai    I   v^afvovaf    |    (^apea. 
KiKOveg    I    ifia^ovTO    \    fiay^riv, 
fEyw]    I    clci'Xveov    I    /llJxac^^^^^^ 
'AjfiXXtvc   I    /SaXev    I    oj(0»|v  v\|;i|Xi|v. 
GvsXXai    I    avcXovro    |    Kovpag  Uaviapkov, 


Hclvoc    I    ou  icaKOC  c'o'^f    I    Kvtifiag. 


Ff 
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Auriy  Kovpdutp    \    a/Lc^i;Xv0€     |    /uc. 
[  EyoiJ    I    tyvtjjv     I     iyryia  Kvtifidutv—diriovrog. 

H/ieTc    I    KarBXeiirofjiiv    \    FFiivcXoTrctav vvfi<f>rtv  viriv. 

*'EjCT(M)p    I    XajSf    I    Ki<f>a\ii<piv. 

'ApyfctOt      I     iffy^OVTO     I     /ICI^IJC- 

Evvt)    I    edasrac    j    aoi. 

Kf^aXai  v/isufv    I    uXvarai    |    wicri. 

Evvai    I    (f^iXai  [uofiv^  aUi    \    rifuv, 

*AmQ     I     TTBTBTO     |     TTVOlf]^  dvCfCOlO. 

Ma^ae    |    ^iXat  [iVav]  aUi    |     A^tXXiJi. 
Apyuoi    I    ou/c  avTC^povTO   |    l^^iy^lh 
'AyaOai  ^pci'cg    I    ilffov    |    IIiyvEXoTrEii]^  jcovpi;  'Icaptov. 

'OSv(r(TEl)c     I     EjUeXXe  /LCI^EffOaC     I     KOVpffJlV, 
[EycJ]     I     ICtXEUfffcl     I     iTTTTEUai  .—  j3ot;X^. 

Aopv  fJLOKpov    I    XeXeittto    |    Miiptovf} —  icXcfftyT^cv. 
EfSoiXov    I    XiaifOti    I   EC  TTVOcac  dvefiutv, 
['Eyw]    1    XE^o/xai    i    ug  ivvriv. 
4>pu'yEC    I    EOTparowvTO   |    Trap  o^ac  2ayyaptoco. 
TuX0i;/3(oc  Kai  Evpi;j3ar?}c    I    *ifCEar0i|v    |   iTTi  KXiaiag  MvpfAid6im9, 
V^vfiaiog  ical  'OSvgobvq    \    a^iicovro    1    iwi  icp?yi/ijv  rvKTi^v. 
^(GTiop    I    i7p^£  vEsaOac    I    BK  PovXrtQ, 
'AXfcivooc   1   a>pvvro    |    e^  evvijg, 
^EOTcup    I    (ijpvuro    I    E^  Euv^^y. 
*  AvSpEC     I    wp/iwvTO    I    EfC  lcXt(Tin€  'Aya^/ivovoc. 
Tlaaai  /cpY}vai    |    vaoudcy    |    £^  a>iCEai;oio. 
FuvaiicEC    I    i/Xflov    I    OTTO  >cp»/vnC' 
*'E-ya>y£    |    oi;roi /ia^^<70)uat    |    EiVE^a  icoup?}C* 
''Ap^uara    |    kuto    \    e'v  KXiairfg, 
TpeuEc    I    aTTETKrav    |    avv  (X^^at  iCE^aX^aiv. 
'Q/CECg  ITTTTOl     I     TTETEtyflryv     |     o/iia  TTVOe^CIV. 
'A/lXXci)c      I      TraVECTfCETO     I     EvJ  KXlGltf. 
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Eu/[(aioc    I    ^TOiEi     I    (jvalv    \    tvva^  SuoKa'thKa. 
[  Y/ieTc]    j    tTin^aaoBi    \    ivv^  Kal  airtp    [     ^Tvov. 
6pa(n;;i)]S))C    [    afifdOriKi     |    TvSti'Sjj  —   xs^aXiJ^i 

ravpEi'iiv. 
Auupijc    I     /3A^ro    I    ^ep;UnSHo   ]    KViJ^dji'  SE^iTipiit'. 

AAstai'opoc    I     nt^iediKt    \     Kvrjfiriai    \    Kvij/iTong. 
[Ttvfc]    I     fcyiwtov    I     vVfiipaQ    |     aua  airrir. 

ArpEi'Sijc    I    5-y£    I    -ytpovra^    |    fi;  KXuririt'. 


'Aj(iXXei5c    I   e6i)K( 

Ay anifivwv    I 

MfJpIDVDC     I     dt'EfXE 

Mup/IlSoVEC     I     &EO( 


tyX"C    I    'CUT  oxflflC 
I    (iw'pac  I    eK  KXiaituiv. 
I    ^a^Kiov  t7/0C    I    kXioi'jiOsv. 
IV    I    Stiipu    I    sv  KXi(Tirjaiv, 
*Ajf(XX(i!c   I   XiTTt   I   Sopu   I  Eir'  o^Bt}. 
AyntOi    I    iVTEiTiTEuoiTo    )    ayofit)vS(    ]   ek  KXcitatfn'. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  translating 
these  sentences  with  the  pupils  on  the  general  lesson  board, 
the  teacher  should  give  them  every  thing  that  does  not 
naturally  follow  from  what  they  have  learned  already,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  without  adding  either  general  rules  or  ex- 
planations; and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  is  mere 
repetition,  or  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  preceding  lessons, 
should  be  elicited  by  questions.  After  they  have  thus  been 
jointly  translated,  the  teacher  should  call  upon  every  indivi- 
dual pupil  to  write  them  down  on  his  slate,  and  afterwards  in 
his  book,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  sentences  belonging 
to  one  subject,  as,  for  instance,  the  whole  of  the  above, 
should  be  carefully  preserved  together,  to  be  made  use  of  for 
farther  exercises.  When  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  facility  in  catching  the  sound  of  Greek  words,  and 
representing  them  by  the  appropriate  written  signs,  the 
process  of  translating  may  be  much  facihtated  by  the  teacher 
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giving  out  to  each  pupil  a  separate  word  to  write  upon  his 
slate,  and  tlien  transferring  it,  with  whatever  mistalceB  there 
may  be  in  it,  on  the  lesson-board,  where  the  whole  sentence  is 
to  undergo  a  joint-correction.  This  proceeding  will,  if  the 
bitter  spirit  of  emulation  be  strictly  excluded,  prinluce  much 
animation  and  interest,  and  afford  the  teaclier  manifold  oppor- 
tunities of  illustrating,  as  it  were  by  the  way,  a  variety  of 
grammatical  facts  and  rules.  After  a  whole  aeries  of  sen- 
tences has  been  thus  translated,  the  teacher  should  call  upoQ 
the  pupils  to  mark  down  the  words  which  occur  most  fre- 
quently, such  as,  in  our  example,  ic(^aXi|,  j3ouXij,  tuvri,  &c. 
This  being  done,  the  teacher  should  select  any  of  them', 
whichever  lie  thinks  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  on  account 
of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  fonns  in  which  it  has  teen 
presented,  and  desire  the  pupils  to  make  a  table  of  tliese 
forms,  for  instance,  of  Kt^oXfj,  in  this  manner: 


Subjective  Cases. 

Si,,g,il.,r.                    1 

I'Liral. 

.f*oX..i.                         1 

«?aXai. 

0/ijective  Cases. 

1 

SiHgnlar. 

r/uml.,            ^^ 

Geailii-r. 

Dative.      Jtviaatiee.       Gna/iae. 

'^%. 

Kl^\ji<S,V      Kl<l>a\i£. 

Looking  at  this  table,   the  pupils  will  without  diflBculty 
be  led  to  observe,  that  Kt^ak  is  invariably  contained  in  each 

•  We  iisB  su*h  lerms  for  1he  sake  of  brevltj-,  nnJ  because  Ihey  will  niiike 
our  nimning  helUr  underefuad  bj  Ibose  trbo  ire  BCCuatonieil  fo  Ibe  tecbniculitiet 
at  Brammar.  Bui  we  ahoolii  by  no  meana  recommenil  ih^ir  iiae  with  pupila, 
exerplthey  bsve  miule  almadf  great  pToficiBiicy  in  tbeir  atu<liRj )  l[  so,  wv  ghcmld 
not  only  not  besitate  to  use  Ihem,  bat  thinb  It  proper  to  do  so,  as  tbey  are 
Inlradured;  for  we  think  it  equal  pedantjy  to  uie,  or  to  abstain  from  Ibem,  for  Iba 
mere  like  of  system,  rijiI  witbuut  rer? rence  lo  (he  ciicuni^lnncra  of  the  cuss 
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of  these  forms,  and  that  the  different  terminations,  v,  (^h  ^C> 
il^iv,  rf,  np^v,  r}Vj  ewv,  lytrtv,  ac,  are  appended  to  it.  They 
should  now  be  desired  to  draw  out  a  general  table  of  all 
the  words  that  come  under  the  above  heads,  and  agree  iu 
their  terminations  with  ice^aXi?,  irrespectively  of  the  accent, 
arid  making  allowance  likewise  for  the  variatioiis  of  which 
any  of  the  forms  may  admit;  but  which,  by  the  examples 
given,  will  be  proved  to  be  accidental,  and  not  essential 
differences.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  pupil  may  hesitate  foi 
some  time  to  place  icovpawv  and  icvriiiiatov  under  one  head  with 
KB(paXi(i}Vf  on  account  of  the  termination  bcjv  being  changed 
into  atov'y  but  if  he  find  that  vvfitpri  has  the  two  forms, 
vvfjL<pa(ov,  axid  wfiipemf,  his  doubts  will  be  removed.  The 
sentences  which  we  have  given  would  enable  him  to  draw  out 
the  following  table  of  the  substantives  under  consideration :   • 


• 

Subjective  Case. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Kovpri 

Kovpai 

•      •      . 

o'ydai 

KB^aXri 

Kt<JM\ai 

/3ovXi| 

•            •            • 

afVKii 

<fVKm 

y'i 

••     •      • 

ve^eXiy 

•      •      . 

irvoiri 

• 

irvoiai 

I    » 
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Singular, 
nvrii 


Plural. 


ivvai 


Kffivai 


Objective  Cases, 


Singular. 

Plural, 

Genitive, 

Dative, 

Accusa- 
tive, 

Genitive, 

Dative, 

Accusa- 
tive, 

KOVptIS 

Koifpy 

Kovptiv 

Kovpdiav 

Koiipyaiv 

KOVpOQ 

h^fic 

h^v 

h^fiv 

•         •         • 

ox^yei 

h^ac 

(  cc0aX^0cv 

Kt^aXy 

Kti^aXfiv 

cc^oXlttfv 

Kc^Xycriv 

ce^oXac 

/SovX^C 

povXy 

povXriv 

povXkuv 

•     •     • 

PovXag 

•     •     • 

•     •     • 

•     •     • 

•         •         • 

•     •     • 

ewekag 

JVC 

•     •     • 

yriv 

•          •          • 

•     •     • 

•     ,     • 

•         «         • 

•     •     • 

•          •          • 

ve^tXduv 

vi^Xyaiv 

•     •     • 

•         «         • 

woiy 

irvoiriv 

•          •         • 

i  woiytnv 
\  TTVOiyc 

TVCidg 

KXiffifiQ 

{  KXifflyfiv 
I  xXurly 

KXioifiv 

i  KXc<rtia»v 
\  fcXttrcaofv 

I  KXioiyviv 

KXiffiag 

KOfiiSrjg 

•     *     • 

•     •     , 

•     •     • 

•         •         • 

•         •         • 

iXairii 

•     •     • 

*     ,     , 

•     •     • 

•         •         f 

•          •         • 

«     «     • 

•     •     • 

VVfl^ffV 

i  vvfi^kiav 
i  Wfiipdw 

*         •         • 

vvf/u^a^ 

•     •     • 

•     •     • 

iStid^ 

•     •     • 

•         •         • 

•     •     • 

ftaxnc 

A*«xy 

liaxnv 

•     •     • 

•          •         • 

fiAxac 

•          •          • 

•    •    • 

KvflfltIV 

KVfifidwv 

Kvfifiyfri 

Kvrifiac 

5  tifvrjs 

tiivy 

livqv 

•         ,         , 

,     ,     , 

ivvdg 

KpVVtlQ 

Kprjvy 

Kprjvriv 

•         •         * 

,           ,           m 

*     •     • 

•       •       • 

•     •     • 

KVVttIV 

•         •         • 

»           ,           , 

•     •     • 
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Tlie  next  step  would  be  to  let  the  pupil  distinguish  the 
words  of  this  table  according  to  their  accents,  into  difl'erent 
classes,  and  fill  up,  by  analogy,  the  cases  of  which  no 
example  has  occurred.  In  this  he  would  find  no  difficulty, 
and  the  declension,  which  to  illustrate  the  above  sentences 
were  given,  would  then  appear  subdivided  into  four  classes, 


H  follows: 


iyfiv 

,X»i, 

TTVOIIJ 

(CO/itSif 

KWtl) 

avTti 

tvvri 

4 


It  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  enlai^e  upon  the  vast 
difference  which  it  makes,  as  regards  both  the  development 
of  the  raiod  and  the  knowledge  of  the  language  itself, 
whether  th^  pupil  be  in  this  manner  called  upon  to  abstract 
his  own  rules,  or  whether  he  have  merely  a  certain  number  of 
declensions  to  learn  by  rote,  and  to  imitate  mechanically;  nor 
does  it  seem  easy  to  call  in  question  the  applicability  of  the 
same  plan  of  proceeding  to  all  the  matters  generally  compre- 
hended under  the  head  etymology,  provided  choice  be  made 
of  appropriate  sentences  in  the  manner  of  which  we  have 
given  a  specimen.  We  wished  to  have  added  another  illus- 
tration of  it  with  reference  to  verbs,  but  want  of  room 
compels  us  to  proceed  at  once  to  that  most  unintelligible  part 
of  grammar  called  syntax,  and  to  shew,  as  concisely  as  possible, 
how  it  should  be  treated.  The  arrangement  of  the  simple  sen- 
tence, according  to  the  outline  which  we  have  laid  down  with 
reference  to  Greek,  forms  the  beginning  of  our  course  of  syntax; 
the  use  of  the  different  cases  and  prepositions  being  ascertained 
by  the  comparison  of  a  number  of  cases  which  have  at 
different  times  occurred,  and  ought  for  this  purpose  to 
be  collected  under  one  general  view.  The  structure  of  the 
simple  sentence    being  thoroughly  understood,  the   teacher 
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ought  to  proceed  to  compound  sentences;  analysing  them  first 
into  the  simple  sentences,  of  which  they  are  composed,  and 
afterwards  exhibiting  them,  again  'Mntuitively/'  in  their  con- 
nexion wifh  eticb  other.  For  illustration's  sake  we  will  add 
fable  of  Phsedrus,  dissected  and  recomposed  upon  this  plan. 

LUPUS   ET    GRUIS. 

Os  devoratum  fauce  quum  hsereret  Lupi, 
Magno  dolore  victus  coepit  singulos 
Inlicere  pretio,  ut  illud  extraherent  malum. 
Tandem  persuasa  est  jurejurando  Gruis, 
Guleeque  credens  colli  longitudinem, 
Periculosam  fecit  medicinam  Lupo. 
Pro  quo  quum  pactum  flagitaret  pnemium: 
Ingrata  es,  inquit,  ore  quae  nostro  caput 
Incolume  abstuleris,  et  mercedem  postules. 


=  This  narrative  is  composed  of  the  following  facts^  expressed 
in  simple  sentences. 

Os  devoratum 
hserebat 

—  —  —  fauce 

Lupi. 

Lupus 
victus  enit 

—  —  —  magno  dolore. 

• 

Lupus 
coepit  inlicere 

—  —  singulos  pretio. 

[Vos] 
extrahite 
— •  -^         istud  malum.        — 
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■    ■  .  Oruis  ■■■ 

persoasa  est 

tandBin 
—  —        jurcjuran^^ 


' :  •' 


I . 


Gruis 
credidit 
—  gulae      longituditiem        ~^       , 

-      lupi  colli.  "  ;      *      ■' 

Gruis 
fecit 

—  lupo        medicinam  periculosam.        — 

Gruis 
flagitavit 

—  —  prsemium  pactum  — 

-7-  —  —       pro  medicinS^fact^. 

Lupus 
inquit 


■I: 


•  •  •  • 


[Tu,  Gruis,] 
abstulisti 
caput  incolume         ore  nostro. 

[Tu,  Gruis,] 
postulas 
—         mercedem.  — 

[Tu,  Gruis,] 
es  ingrata. 


Having  thus  obtained  a  distinct  view  of  each  fact,  taken 
by  itself,  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  connect  them  s^^  follows: 

2 
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A  comparison  of  these  sentences  as  they  appear  when  taiken' 
singly,  on  one  hand,  and  when  connected,  on  the  other,  ^11' 
affoi-d  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  illustrating  all  the  differ- 
ent rules  of  syntax,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  example  be- 
fore us,  the  difference  between  the  "preterimperfect"  and  the 
"preterperfect"  tense  of  the  '' indicative  mood,"  in  the  twfcl 
sentences,  ^  ; 

Os  devoratum  httrebat  feuce  Inpi, 
and 

Oniis^gif<it)tY  prsemium  pactum;  •  't 

and  the  conversion  of  both,  by  the  intervention  of  **qmM^\ 
into  the  ^^preterimperfect"  of  the  ^'potential  mood: 
Os  devoratum  quum  hareret 
Oruis  qvLVLm^gitaret. 

Another  trazisformation  of  the  ^preterperfect  indksatrve^* 
into  the  ^'preterperiect  potential^'  occurs  in  the  senteno^  •  '  ••'^ 

AfiifttlM^t  caput  inodume  ore  nostro. 
which,  connected  with  the  ^^estngrata^'  by  **qv4B'^  is  gm«^ 
vetted  into  i  ^ 

nbstukris  caput  incolume  ore  nostro. 
-  From  this  the  pupil  will  abstract  that  a  faot  expresMci  in 
the  ''preterperfect  indicative,'^  when  stated  in  a  direct  nuoi^ 
ner,  may,  by  its  connexion  with  other  facts,  undergo  two  dif- 
ferent changes,  and  that  consequently  the  direct  expression  of 
past  facts, 

flagitavit 

abstulisti 

has  two  corresponding  expressions  in  the  compound  sentence 

flagitaret  ">        i    C  flagitaverit 
auferres   3  (^  abstuleris. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  finds  that  the  form,  commonly 
called  "preterimperfect  potential,"  corresponds  to  two  "in- 
dicative tenses;"  so  that,  if  in  the  compoimd  sentence  he  meet 
with 

flagitaret 

auferres 

haereret, 
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he  will  have  to  iaquife  whether  in  the  simple  sentence  he 
must  put,  ,, 

flagitabat  J  i  flagitavit  Ur, 

auferebas  /  or  S  abstulisti 

hferebat,    '  ^htesit. 

It  were  easy,  if  we  had  room  for  such  a  discussion,  to  shew, 
by  other  examples  of  the  same  kind,  how  utterly  incongru- 
ous the  classifications  and  names  of  "moods  and  tenses"  in 
our  grammars,  are  with  the  natxire  of  the  ideas  involved  la 
them;  and  how,  by  a  careful  selection  of  sentencee  for  tlie 
purpose  of  illustration,  the  pupil  might  be  led  to  arrange 
them  himself,  agreeably  to  the  genius  of  each  languages 
We  must  not,  however,  trespass  farther  upon  our  limits,  by 
eritering  upon  so  extensive  a  topic;  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
transcribe  our  views  respecting  the  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment through  which  the  different  languages  mentioned  hare- 
gone,  and  the  order  of  succession  in  which,  accordingly,  the 
authors  extant  in  each  should  be  read.  On  this  and  a  variety; 
of  other  points  connected  with  this  subject,  we  can  only  refer 
otir  readers  to  our  contemplated  pubHcations,  of  which  one 
at  least,  a  complete  course  of  the  Greek  of  Homer,  is  actually 


Moral  and  Rellijiovs  Education.— Clone  of  the  Work. 


The  great  merit  of  Pestalozzi,  and  the  diHtinctive  charactef^ 
of  the  plan  of  education  proposed  by  him,  was,  that  he  en'* 
deavoured  to  substitute  realities  for  the  hollow  aouods  and 
empty  forms,  which,  serviceable  as  they  may  be  for  fashioning 
the  outer  garment  of  human  nature,  are  utterly  uapratitabie 
for  the  building  up  of  the  inner  man.  This  important  <Ub~ 
tinction,  as  it  is  most  apparent,  so  likewise  is  it  most  unpalat- 
able, when  applied  to  the  subject  of  religion;  and  hence  we 
find  that  since  the  days  of  Christ,  to  whom  the  Pharisees  o£ 
his  time  never  forgave  the  simile  of  the  whited  sepulchresj 
down  to  the  present  hour,  the  nominal  professors,  who  are  al- 
ways the  loudest  and  most  jealous  advocates  of  religion,  have 
sought  out  a  pretext  for  sanctimoniously  casting  a  taint  upon 
the  "character"  or  "doctrine"  of  every  honest  man  that  has 
Stood  up  for  the  interests  of  substantial  godliness.  To  an 
attack  of  this  kind, — -why  should  we  conceal  it, — Pestalozzi 
laid  himself  more  open  than  others,  by  dwelling  in  his  writ- 
ings almost  exclusively  upon  the  feeling  of  religion,  whicb  ia 
to  be  awakened  in  the  child  from  the  moment  of  birth  by  the 
influence  of  sanctified  parental  love,  and  which  he  considered, 
to  use  bis  own  language,  as  the  "element"  of  religion,  upc»t 
which  religious  instruction,  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the' 
word,  was  subsequently  to  be  built,  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  branches  of  knowledge  upon  the  previous  development 
of  their  "elements."     Thus  an  apparent  neglect  of  positive 


Hcriptural  instruction,  though  in  his  establishment  this  also 
was  carefully  attended  to,  together  with  occasional  strictures 
upon  the  absurdity  of  instilling  religion  by  means  of  a  creed, 
or  a  striug  of  Scripture  passages  learned  by  rote,  have  been, 
here  and  elsewhere,  made  a  handle  of,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  an  uncharitable  doubt  upon  Pestalozzi's  views  con- 
cerning revealed  religion.  We  have  already  in  former  parts 
of  this  volume  alluded  to  those  misapprehensions  and  mis- 
representations, and  assigned  the  reasons  for  which  we 
believe,  that  it  requires  an  uncommon  stretch  of  charity  for  a 
person  brought  up  in  the  preeminently  doctrinal  atmosphere  of 
thiscountry,todojustice  to  the  religious  characterofPestalozzi; 
liesides  which,  it  is  not  our  object  to  justify  that  character  in 
the  eyes  of  every-day  saints.  We,  therefore,  nowleave  the  man 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  able  to  understand  that  there 
are  not  only  those  who  have  less  religion  than  they  profess, 
but  also  those  who  profess  less  than  they  have;  and  proceed,: 
without  farther  preface,  to  the  matter  in  hand,  by  inserting  a^ 
variety  of  extracts,  from  which  our  readers  will  derive  the 
.greatest  beneht  if,  without  asking  any  questions  about  what 
iib  set  before  them,  they  take  it  for  granted  that  they  come' 
a  "clean"  pen.  Our  author  introduces  the  subject,  as' 
the  keystone  of  his  whole  plan,"  by  the  following  question: 
"What  bearing  has  religion  upon  those  principles  which  I 
have  laid  down  as  the  general  basis  for  the  development  of 
the  human  mind  ?"     The  following  is  his  answer: 

"I  ask  tnyselT:  How  do«s  \he  idea  of  the  Diyine  Being  arise  in  my  soul? 
^hejice  is  il,  lial  1  believe  in  God,  thai  I  throw  myself  into  His  arms,  thai 
Ittli  love  Ilidi,  to  coiilide  in  Him,  to  thank  and  to  obey  Him,  is  infinite  bliss  to 
I  iiiy  heart? 

"I  find,  thai  the  feelings  of  loie,  confidence,  and  gratitude,  and  the  habit 

M}!^  obedience,  require  to  be  developed  iu  man,  before  they  can  be  directed  lo 

T^t^  Divine  Being  as  their  object.     I  must  love  men,  confide  iu  men,  be  grate- 

".^  to  meo,  and  obey  men,  before  1  can  cherish  tlie  name  feelings,  aj;d  pracr 

tice  the  same  virtues  lowarda  God, 'for  he  that  Itivcth  not  his  brother,  whom  he 

hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom  lie  bath  not  seen  V 

■"TTie  question  then  is :  'Wlmt  are  llie  means  of  awakening  in  the  child 
J0re,.  GtHifidence,  gratitude,  and  obedience,  wi&  regard.to  nianf     1  ansner: 


■  .great 

■  iib  set 
^>6om 


L 


MB 

'AU  fUae  turtHfi  origiiaU  in  the  rclatiumkip  etiMitkti  behtem  (Me i)ifmt 
fnd  iff  laolhfr' 

"Tbu  mother  U  impellsd,  an  it  were,  by  inslincl,  to  nurse  and  fosIM  hot 

diild,  to  alToril  him  sliellui  and  luppiness.     She  MUsiies  all  hiji  wanlt,  At 

I  Mmoyea  from  him  all  Uiat  is  unpleasant  to  him,  the  awiats  his  helpUameu — 

\  fie  child  is  provided  for  and  made  happy;  the  tad  of  lave  begini  la  be  utt- 

I  jfbUal. 

I  .„  "A  new  object  stnkes  his  Nenses;  he  ia  a^loniahed,  afi^,  be  cnw;  iht 
'  ^»lhei  preRses  him  more  fondly  lo  her  boioni,  she  plays  with  him,  amuMi 
^m — be  ceases  Irom  crying — but  tiie  teats  leniaia  in  bis  eyes.  Tha  objegl 
leappeara,  the  mother  throws  round  him  ag^  her  protecling  arma,  and  odb- 
forts  liim  with  a  smile — he  cries  no  longer,  liis  bright  unclouded  little  eyv 
answeis  the  motiier's  smile:  the  leed nf  tonjidxMt  hat  taken  roatia  luM$oai. 

"The  mother  rutts  to  iiis  cradle  whenever  be  has  any  wont;  ihs  is  tboia  it 
the  hour  of  hun^r,  at  her  breast  his  cravings  are  hughed — when  he  bean  bff 
Jtep  apptoachiog,  bis  whiuings  cease;  wheo  he  sees  lier,  he  stretches  out  hit 
little  aims;  while  bangmg  at  her  bosom,  his  eye  beams  with  satia&ctioiu 
itialher  and  latiafaelion  are  to  him  but  one  idea — -it  is  that  of  gratitudt. 

"The  gemu  of  love,  confidence,  and  gratitude,  grow  rapidly.  His  ear  ItaL 
tens  ID  the  molhei'a  fboutep;  his  eye  folhiwa  her  shadow  with  a  smile;  Ub 
k>ves  wlioevei  resembles  her;  a  being  that  resembles  his  mother  is  in  hisidWj^ 
kind  being,  lie  beholds  the  form  of  his  mother,  the  human  form,  with  i^ 
light — whoever  is  dear  lo  his  mother,  is  dear  to  him— he  embraces  whomey« 
she  embraces,  kisses  whomever  she  kisses.  The  love  <f  auuAiiid,  hrt^kerlf 
love  iprings  up  iii  hit  heart. 

"The  piactioe  of  obedience,  which  is  al  Arst  opposed  by  the  tendaoeieiirf 
the  child's  sensual  nature,  is  more  especially  ihe  result  of  education.  Bad  net 
of  instiocl.  Nevertheless,  its  first  development  is  in  a  manner  iostiactini 
I^ve  is  pieceded  by  want,  gratitude  by  satis&ctimi,  confidence  by  appcdwir 
sioti,  and  obedience  by  violent  desire.  The  child  cries  impatiently  before  hi 
waits  patiently.  Patience  goes  before  obedience,  of  which  it  is  the  INM 
The  first  steps  in  the  acquirement  of  that  virtue  are  merely  passive;  they  Mt 
founded  upon  Ibe  feeling  of  unbending  necessity.  But  this  feeling  too  d»^ 
velopB  itself  on  the  mother's  lap;  be  must  wait  till  she  lakes  him  up,  till  iba 
gives  him  the  breast.     Active  obedience  is  developed  much  later,  and  uil 

later  tbe  consciousness  thai  it  is  good  for  liim  to  obey  bis  mother 

"Nature  opposes  the  sUirmii^  child  by  unbending  necessity.  The  chiU 
knocks  gainst  wood  and  stone;  nature  remains  unbending,  and  the  child 
ceases  to  knock  against  wood  and  stone.  Tbe  mother  also  begins  to  oppcH 
in  the  fame  manner  the  turbulence  of  his  desires.  He  raves  and  kicks — ihC 
remains  inexorable — he  ceases  to  cry,  and  aocustoms  himself  to  subject  hM 
will  to  hers— oiu^  the  uedt  qf  patience  end  obedience  are  utijblding  thaueliti 
in  his  heart. 

"By  the  united  aition  of  love,  gratitude,  confidence,  and  obedience,  the 
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444  MOODS  AND  TENSES. 

A  comparison  of  theeie  sentences  as  they  appear  when  taken 
singly,  on  one  hand,  and  when  connected,  on  the  other,  wiD 
affoi-d  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  illustrating  all  the  differ- 
ent rules  of  syntax,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  example  be- 
fore us,  the  difference  between  the  "preterimperfect"  and  the 
"preterperfect"  tense  of  the  '^indicative  mood,"  in  the  two 
sentences, 

Os  devoratum  lutrebat  (auce  lupi, 
and 

Qrm&ftaptamt  prsemium  pactum ; 
and  the  conversion  of  both,  by  the  intervetitian  of  ^^qwtnf* 
into  the  **preterimperfect"  of  the  '^ potential  mood:'' 

Os  devoratum  quum  hareret 

Oruis  €pL\imJlagitar€t. 

Another  transformation  of  the  '^preterperfect  indicartm" 
into  the  ^'preterperiect  potential^^  occurs  in  the  sentence^ 

AbsttUuti  caput  incolnme  ore  nostro. 
which,  connected  with  the  ^^es  ingrati^*  by   ^^gtta^^  is  cdii- 
verted  into 

abstuleris  caput  incolume  ore  nostro. 

From  this  the  pupil  will  abatract  that  a  fact  expreswd  ii 
the  ^'preterperfect  indicative,'^  when  stated  in  a  diiect  mUh 
ner,  may,  by  its  connexion  with  other  facts,  undergo  two  dif- 
ferent changes,  and  that  consequently  the  direct  expression  of 
past  facts, 

flagitavit 

abstulisti 

has  two  corresponding  expressions  in  the  compound  sentence 

flagitaret^         ,    C  flagitaverit 
auferres    3  \  abstuleris. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  finds  that  the  form,  commonlv 
called  "preterimperfect  potential,"  corresponds  to  two  "in- 
dicative tenses;"  so  that,  if  in  the  compound  sentence  he  meet 
with 

flagitaret 

auferres 

baereret, 
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he  will  have  to  inquire  whether  in  the  simple  sentence  he 
must  put, 

Sagitabat  J  f  flagitavit  i  r, 

auferebas  ?   or   \  abstulisti  ■  • 

hrerebat,   '  ^hasit. 

It  were  easy,  if  we  had  room  for  such  a  liiscussion,  to  shew, 
by  other  examples  of  the  same  kind,  how  utterly  incongru- 
ous the  classifications  and  names  of  "moods  and  tenses"  in 
our  grammars,  are  with  the  nature  of  the  ideas  involved  in 
them;  and  how,  by  a  careful  selection  of  sentences  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  the  pupil  might  be  led  to  arrauga 
them  himself,  agreeably  to  the  genius  of  each  language 
We  must  not,  however,  trespass  farther  upou  oxir  limits,  by 
eiftering  upon  so  extensive  a  topic ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
transcribe  our  views  respecting  the  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment through  which  the  different  languages  mentioned  hav«; 
gone,  and  the  order  of  succession  in  which,  accordingly,  the 
authors  extant  in  each  should  be  read.  On  this  and  a  variety^ 
of  other  points  connected  with  this  subject,  we  can  only  refer 
our  readers  to  our  contemplated  publications,  of  which  one 
at  least,  a  complete  course  of  the  Greek  of  Homer,  is  actually 
in  furogress.  : 
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scriptural  instruction,  though  in  his  establishment  this  also 
was  carefully  attended  to,  together  witli  occasional  strictures 
upon  the  absurdity  of  instilling  religion  by  means  of  a  creed, 
or  a  string  of  Scripture  passages  learned  by  rote,  have  been, 
here  and  elsewhere,  made  a  handle  of,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  an  uncharitable  doubt  upon  Pestalozzi's  views  con- 
cerning revealed  religion.  We  have  already  in  former  parts 
of  this  volume  alluded  to  those  misapprehensions  and  mis- 
representations, and  assigned  the  reasons  for  which  we 
believe,  that  it  requires  an  uncommon  stretch  of  charity  for  a 
person  brought  up  in  the  preeminently  doctrinal  atmosphere  of 
tliiscountry,todojustice  to  the  religious  character  of  Pestalozzi; 
besides  which,  it  is  not  our  object  to  justify  that  character  in 
the  eyes  of  every-day  saints.  We,  theretbre,  now  leave  the  man 
in  the  hands  oi'  those  who  are  able  to  understand  that  there 
are  not  only  those  who  have  less  religion  than  they  profess, 
but  also  those  who  profess  less  than  they  have;  and  proceed, 
without  farther  preface,  to  the  matter  in  hand,  by  inserting  a 
variety  of  extracts,  from  which  our  readers  will  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  if,  without  asking  any  questions  about  what 
is  set  before  them,  they  take  it  for  granted  that  they  come 
from  a  "clean"  pen.  Our  author  introduces  the  subject,  as 
"the  keystone  of  his  whole  plan,"  by  the  following  question: 
"What  bearing  has  religion  upon  those  principles  which  I 
have  laid  down  as  the  general  basis  for  the  development  of 
the  human  mind?"     The  following  is  his  answer: 

"  1  ask  n^yselT:  How  do«s  tlie  idea  of  (he  Divbe  Being  arise  in  my  soui '. 
\Mieiice  is  it,  thai  I  believe  in  Cod,  thai  I  Ihrow  myself  into  His  arms,  that 
ID  love  Him,  to  conRde  in  Him,  to  tliank  and  to  obey  Him,  is  intinite  bliss  to 

"1  find,  thai  (he  feelings  of  love,  confidence,  and  gratitude,  and  the  habit 
of  obedience,  require  lo  be  developed  in  man,  before  they  can  he  directed  to 
the  Divine  IJeing  as  iheir  object.  I  must  love  nien,  confide  in  men,  he  grate- 
ful to  men,  and  obey  men,  befoce  I  can  cherish  tlie  same  ftelings,  und  prac- 
tice the  same  virtues  towards  God, '  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he 
liath  seen,  how  can  he  love  Cod,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?' 

'■The  question  then  is:  'What  are  the  means  of  awakening  in  the  child 
lovr,  confidence,  ^rautude,  and  obedience,  with  regard  lo  man?'      1  answer; 
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'All  tkhc  virtuM originaU  in  iht  rclaluitaltip  « 
iiitd  ill  Huilher.' 

"Tbe  moiher  ii  impetled,  its  it  were,  by  iuaiinci,  to  nune  and  tmm  Iv  | 
cliild,  (o  allord  Kim  shelter  and  liappiiiega.  She  *aLisfi«B  all  his  t 
ri'inoves  torn  him  all  lliat  is  uopltntaot  lo  him,  she  aaoiats  his  helplauBat—  I 
tlie  child  ii  provided  for  aiid  made  huppy;  (Ac  tKd  of  love  be^at  t«  ievt  \ 
J'olital. 

"A  iiew  object  sirikeit  bis  seuxes;  he  ia  aslonitibed,  a&aid,  he  cd«)  'it 
moiher  preues  lum  more  fondly  to  her  boMun,  she  plays  with  him,  aniDM 
lum^ — be  oeates  from  crying— but  the  lean  cemain  ia  bis  eyes-  Hie  ahfA 
reappciirs,  the  mother  throws  round  him  again  her  protecting  aims,  uidcoK^ 
forls  him  with  a  smile — ha  cries  no  longer,  hia  bright  unclouded  htll*  fji 
MiHwen  the  mother's  smile :  the  seed  i<f  confidence  hat  taken  mot  in  hit  iMJ. 

"I'he  mother  runs  to  his  cradle  whenin'er  he  has  any  want;  she  h  then  a 
the  lK)ur  lit  hunger,  at  her  breast  his  cravii^gs  ace  hushed — when  he  heiK  In 
step  appioachirg,  his  whiuings  cease;  when  he  sees  her,  he  stretches  out  b 
little  arms;  while  hanging  at  her  bosom,  bis  eye  beams  with  satis£>ciiui: 
molkrr  and  tntitfactum  are  lo  him  hut  one  idea — i(  is  that  of  gratitudt. 

"The  gemw of  love, confidence,  and  gratitude,  grow  rapidly.  Ebaifrt 
tens  to  the  mother's  footstep;  his  eye  follows  her  shadow  with  a  nnii»;  li 
lores  whoever  resembles  her;  a  being  that  resembles  his  moiher  ia  in  hts  Vint 
kind  being,  lie  beholds  the  form  of  bis  mother,  the  fauman  forn),  widi  df 
light— whoever  ia  deur  lo  bis  mother,  is  dear  lo  him — he  embraces  whomera 
slie  embraces,  kisses  whomever  she  kisses.  The  love  t>f  mankiad,  hrolMf 
htm  tprinff  vp  in  his  heart. 

"The  practice  of  obedience,  which  b  at  first  opposed  by  tbe  tendeDcinaf 
tbe  ohild's  sensual  nature,  is  more  especially  ibe  result  or  education,  and  b» 
of  ioBtiacl.  Nevertheless,  its  first  development  is  in  a  loanucr  iruIiDcbit 
Love  is  preceded  by  want,  gratitude  by  satiB&ctiwi,  coulidence  by  appreJKO- 
sion,  and  obedience  by  violent  desire.  The  child  cries  impatieutly  belimli 
wails  patiently.  Patience  goes  before  obedience,  of  wliich  it  is  ibe  taw 
The  first  steps  in  the  acquirement  of  that  virtue  are  merely  pa^ive;  thei  w 
founded  upon  the  feeling  of  unbending  necessity.  But  this  feeliiw  too  ^ 
velops  itself  on  the  mother's  lap;  he  must  wait  till  she  tak«s  him  up,  till  * 
gives  him  the  breast.     Active  obedience  is  developed  much   later.  Mid  Hi 

Uler  the  coiisciouiiness  ihat  it  is  good  for  him  to  obey  his  mother 

"Nature  opposes  ihe  storming  child  by  unbending  aecessity.  TTte  duW 
knocks  against  wood  and  stone;  nature  remains  unbending,  and  the  ttuU 
ceases  to  knock  against  wood  and  slone.  The  mother  also  begins  to  oppW 
ill  ihe  «ame  manner  the  turbulence  of  hjs  desires.  He  nives  and  kicks-"-*!" 
remains  inexorable — he  ceases  to  cry,  and  accustoms  himself  to  aubjeot  b> 
will  lo  hers— ami  the  teedt  of  patience  and  obedience  are  unjblding  ihaiutl» 
in  Ail  heart. 

"By  the  united  aciion  of  love,  gratitude,  confidence,  and   obedienrr.  ih 


conacietice  is  BwskenEd,— ibe  fir«  ahade  of  a  feeling,  thai  il  ia  wrong  to  rave 
agaiiiat  a  loving  motlier;  thai  tlie  motlier  ia  not  in  liie  world  for  his  lake  only ; 
— liiis  leads  lo  the  feeling  tlial  other  beings  and  things,  nay,  he  himself,  are 
twt  made  for  bis  sake  only, — and  hert  are  Ihe  first  germs  of  diifi/,  of  right. 

"TTiese  are  the  ftjndaraenta]  features  of  moral  development,  arising  from 
the  relation  in  which  nature  has  placed  lie  child  to  his  mottier;  and  in  them  is 
tlie  root  of  tliat  disposition  of  soul  by  which  mau  is  drawn  to  his  Maker; 
dat  is  to  say,  our  feelings  of  union  with  God  through  faitli  spring  essentially 
from  the  same  root  as  those  from  n-hich  the  infant's  attachment  to  his  mother 
springs.  The  development  of  these  feelings,  Itkswitw,  follows  with  reference 
to  both  the  same  progress." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here,  to  remind  our  readere,  that  all 
this  ia  true  only  in  the  supposition  that  the  mother's  heart  is 
itself  in  "union  with  God  through  faith;"  that  her  love  for 
the  child  is  not  the  aflection  of  flesh  and  blood  for  flesh  and 
blood,  but  the  affection  of  one  member  of  Christ  for  another, 
the  sympathy  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  motlier  with  tlie 
life  of  Christ  in  the  child;  for  be  it  remembered,  that  the 
affection  of  "the  natural  man"  does  not,  any  more  than  his 
wrath,  work  the  righteousness  of  God.  With  this  memento 
we  return  to  our  extracts. 

"The  infant  trusts  and  ufej/i,  but  he  is  iincooscioua  of  the  grounds  of  his 
eonfidence  and  of  his  obedience;  and  as  he  becomes  gmduaUy  conscioiiii  of 
tbem,  this  power  over  him  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion,  He  begins  to 
feel  himself,  he  leaves  the  hand  of  his  mother,  and  a  voice  whispei^  in  hts 
bosom,  '  1  have  no  more  need  of  my  mother.'  The  motlier  reads  in  his  eyes 
the  rising  thought,  she  presses  her  darling  more  affectionalely  than  ever  to  lier 
bosom,  and  she  says,  with  a  voice  such  as  he  never  heard  before,  'Oh,  riy 
diild,  lliere  is  a  God  of  whom  tijou  wilt  liave  need,  though  thou  shouldst 
have  no  more  need  of  me, — o  God  who  will  protect  thee  when  I  am  no  longer 
Bble  to  do  it,— a  God  who  will  prepare  for  tliee  joy  and  happiness,  when  I 
have  no  more  to  give.'  Then  rises  in  the  child's  bosom  an  unspeakable  sonle- 
tlung,  B  lioiy  feeling,  an  impidse  of  feith,  that  raises  him  above  himself.  He 
rejoices  to  hear  the  name  of  his  God  from  the  lips  of  his  mother,  the  feelings 
of  love,  gratitude,  and  confidence,  which  the  sympathies  of  her  bosom  k  in- 
died  in  him,  are  enlarged;  they  now  embrace  his  Heavenly  Falher,  as  Ihey  firs! 
did  his  earthly  parents.  The  sphere  of  obedience  is  extended ;  the  child  now 
fears  the  eye  of  God,  as  il  did  before  that  of  the  mother;  and  ns  for  the 
tnother's  sake  heretofore,  so  now  he  does  right  for  the  sake  of  Ood 

"The  first  awakening  of  love,  {platitude,  confidence,  and  obodietice, 
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the  mere  result  of  instinctive  sympathies  between  mother  and  child, — the 
farther  development  of  these  feelings  requires  the  highest  art  of  education; 
it  must  be  pursued  with  a  constant  reference  to  their  origin, — for  great  and 
sudden  is  the  danger  of  their  being  sufibcated.  The  child  litpe  the  malieilMl 
name  and  the  name  of  God, — he  is  all  love,  all  confidence,  all  gratitade,  all 
obedience, — ^but  the  grounds  on  which  these  feelings  rested,  vanishes.  H« 
stands  no  longer  m  need  of  his  mother;  the  world,  the  smiling  world,  calls 
out  to  hitn  with  all  the  charm  of  novelty  and  sensual  allurement:  'Now  thd» 
art  mine,* 

^Mother!  the  world  now  begins  to  sever  thy  child  from  thy  heart,  and  if 
at  that  moment  the  hand  of  love  do  not  interfere  to  make  this  dasdiiig 
world  of  sense  minister  to  feelings  of  a  higher  order,  it  is  over, — thy  child,  O 
mother,  is  torn  from  thy  heart;  the  world  will  supersede  thee;  the  world  will 
be  his  God, — selfishness,  sensual  gratification,  vrill  be  his  idol ! 

^'O  mother!  he  has  lost  thee,  he  has  lost  God,  he  has  lost  himself,-^tkft 
flame  of  love  has  died  away,  the  light  of  conscience  is  extinct;  and  he  is  be^' 
wildered  in  the  corruption  of  restless  desire  for  sensual  enjoyment. 

"This  is  the  moment  of  danger,  O  man!  when  the  feelings  of  infancy 
vanish,  and  a  world,  independent  of  the  mother,  uncloses  its  charms, — ^when 
the  ground,  from  which  the  nobler  feelings  of  the  human  bosotn'  s^fmg, 
begms  to  give  way  under  him;  when  the  mother  ceases  to  be  his  all;  '^hed 
the  novelty  of  the  world  kindles  in  him  a  new  confidence  of  life,  and  sf^ffi>- 
cates  in  his  heart  that  confidence  with  which  he  clung  to  his  mother,  a^d^  to 
the  thought  of  an  unseen  and  unknown  God;  even  as  the  gross  texture,  of  the 
deeply  entangled  roots  of  noxious  weeds  suffocates  the  delicate  ftbrek'  of 
itobler  plants.  This  is  the  critical  moment,  O  man,  when  all  the  ^  iiHQ 
power  of  education  is  required  to  preserve  gratitude,  love,  contldenc^  t^^ 
obedience,  in  the  heart  of  thy  child.  •       : . ! 

"Those  feelings  are  of  divine  origin,  and  on  their  preservation,  th^t^efonQ 
depends  the  measure  of  moral  power  of  which  the  child  shall  aflerwards  be 
possessed.  Every  means  should  be  used  to  supply  new  fuel  to  those  feelings, 
when  the  physical  incentives  cease,  which  called  them  forth  in  infhncy ;  'intf 
the  charms  of  the  world  should  be  presented  to  the  child  in  consttmt  MAMM 
viency  to  those  feelings. 

*<Here  you  miist  not  trust  to  nature;  you  must  do  all  that  i»  in  your  power 
to  supply  the  place  of  her  henceforth  blind  guidance,  by  the  wisdom  of  eit: 
perience.  For  the  world  which  the  child  now  enters,  is  not  such  a^  it  went 
forth  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator;  it  is  a  world  full  of  deadly  poison,  both 
as  regards  his  sensual  enjoyments  and  the  feelings  of  his  moral  natute;  a 
vrorld  full  of  warfare,  selfishness,  inconsistency,  violence,  concMt,  fidsehood, 
nd  deception. 

"It  is  not  God*s  creation,  but  this  world  that  allures  thy  child  to  the  whu^ 
pof>l  in  whose  deep  abyss  wrath  and  spiritual  death  have  their  abode.    It  is 
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not  the  work  of  God  which  this  world  presents  to  iJie  eye  of  the  child,  but 

the  work  of  its  own  artificial  and  uniuktuml  corruption 

"This  world  is  so  deeply  immersed  in  Lis  unnatural  corruptioji,  thai  it  is 
incapable  of  apprehending  or  usbg  the  means  appointed  for  llie  fostering  of 
purer  and  noble  feelings;  like  a  heartless  stepmother,  it  abandons  the  child 
at  the  most  critical  moment,  with  a  carelessness  which,  in  nioety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  leads  to  the  decided  &ilure  of  the  uhunate  object  of  ail 
education.  Tlie  world  is  allowed  to  operate  witli  all  its  might  upon  the 
child's  senses,  without  any  thing  lo  counterbalance  its  effect,  and  thus  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  tlie  vivid  impression  made  upon  his  sensual  nature  over- 
powers the  first  tender  germ  of  moral  feeling.  From  the  momeat  when  this  is 
done,  a.  boundless  career  of  selfishness  and  depravation  lies  open  before  him. 
On  the  contrary,  the  naoow  path  of  intellectual  development,  and  the  aliait 
gate  of  moral  rectitude,  are  completely  blocked  up; — the  whole  nature  runs 
on  in  a  false  direction,  in  wliich  reason  is  separated  from  love,  intellectual  cuU 
tivation  from  &ilh  io  God,  whilst  selfishness  becomes  the  almost  exclusive 
motive  of  exertion;  the  inevitable  consequence  of  which  must  be  niin  and 
desiruclion," 

All  this  is  very  excelleQt,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  deserves  to 
be  laid  to  heart  by  every  parent,  who  looks  upon  children  as 
"an  heritage  of  the  Lord,"  to  be  received  and  trained  up, 
not  in  the  name  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
Weak,  indeed,  must  be  the  faith  of  that  mother  wlio  knows 
not,  that  by  one  beam  of  heaven's  love  in  her  eye,  she  may 
plant  more  religion  in  the  heart  of  her  suckling,  than  all  the 
doctors  of  divinity  shall  ever  be  able  to  instil,  or  all  tlie  scof- 
fers to  take  away.  Here  is  the  fellowship  of  faith,  here  the 
reality,  of  which  the  much  contested  ordinanre  of  infant  bap- 
tism is  the  sign  and  seal;  here  the  blessing  to  a  child,  to  be 
born  of  Christian  parents,  who  being  themselves  "dead  unto 
sin,  but  abve  unto  God,"  give  up  their  child  also  as  a  child  of 
ain,  to  receive  it  back  again  as  a  child  of  God,  through  the 
life  of  Christ,  which  is  in  him.  If  this  were  understood,  if  it 
were  felt,  then  should  we  no  longer  see  mothers  consigning  to 
hirelings  that  charge  which  they,  by  a  solemn  vow,  have  taken 
upon  themselves,  as  if  the  gift  of  love  which  God  has  or- 
dained in  the  mother's  eye,  could  be  "purchased  with  money;" 
nor  should  we  any  longer  witness  that  carnal  impatience  of 
mothers  to  run  into  the  ears,  and  elicit  from  the 
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inouths  of  their  babes,  before  they  are  quite  possessed  of  the 
gift  of  speech,  a  few  scraps  of  what  we  cannot  consent  to  call 
by  a  more  dignified  name  than  that  of  gospel  talk,  DoesBot 
this  unhallowed  fidget  about  the  external  sound  Of  Christ's 
name  clearly  evince  that  the  mother  has  no  knowledge  of,  or 
no  faith  in,  that  testimony  of  Christ  in  the  heart  of  thechiW, 
which  is  in  itself  power  and  life,  of  which  every  outward  pro- 
fession of  Christ's  name  is  merely  the  echo,  ivithoat  which  it 
is  nothing  else  but  taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain. 
What  has  the  repetition  by  rote  of  the  creed,  the  catechism, 
or  even  the  Lord's  prayer,  what  the  parsing  of  gOspel  doc- 
trines, to  do  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  Have  ye  not 
faith,  that  if  *^  out  of  the  beUies''  of  your  children  **shdl  flow 
rivers  of  living  water,"  the  accidentals  of  religion  also  will  be 
added  unto  them?  Why,  then,  should  your  attention  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  in  youf'^hiidreii 
those  symptoms  of 'Ireligion,  which  it  is  in  the  |x>wei^  of  iiian 
to  produce,  and  which  are  serviceable  for  a 'form*  of  godlrn^ 
in  the  sight  of  man;  instead  of  ministering,  with  the  honxility 
and  the  reverence  of  a  servant  to  that  siibstahceof  rdi^OD, 
that  new  creature,  that  divine  nature  ih  the  ^dMld^  wliitih 
flows  from  God,  and  brings  back  unto  God  the  sanctified  v^ 
sel  of  his  glory?  God  has  given  you  a  sure  promise,  'that  He 
will  cause  the  child  to  glorify  Him  in  his  heart;  but  ye,  in 
the  weakness  of  your  faith,  in  the  carnal  anxiety  of  your 
religion,  cause  the  child  to  mock  Him  with  his  lips.  The 
law-bound  church  of  Jerusalem  was  convicted  of  hiltiiig  the 
prophets,  and  the  word-multiplying  churches  of'  G«itile 
Christendom  will,  in  the  latter  days,  be  found  guilty  of  hav- 
ing stifled  the  Son  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  their  childreb. 
"They  know  not,  neither  will  they  understand ;  they  walk  on 
in  darkness." 

It  is  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  grievous  in  the 
sight  of  every  man  who  sees  with  the  eye  of  God,  that  under 
the  pretence  of  religion  the  purpose  of  religion  should  be 
thus  effectually  foiled ;  and  earnestly,  therefore,  because  on 
God's  behalf,  would  we  entreat  every  mother,  whose  consci- 
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GDce  is  not  seu.red  by  the  hot  iron  of  the  cant  uiid  lake  gospel- 
zeal  of  our  days,  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  Chi'ist,  aud 
i  without  taking  thought  for  the  religious  appcaiaace  which 
her  child  may  wear,  to  bestow  all  her  tenderest  care  upon  the 
ibatering  of  those  holy  feelings  of  love  and  faith,  which 
Christ  puts  forth  in  the  lieart  of  the  babe,  and  which  require 
only  to  be  laid  hold  of  and  cultivated,  in  order  to  ensure 
their  growth  and  their  ultimate  victory  over  the  carnal  mind, 
which  is  enmity  against  God.  Those  feelings  are  the  em- 
bryo of  the  new  creature  in  the  child;  they  are  the  foundation 
which  Christ  himself  lays,  and  therefore  the  only  safe  foun- 
dation for  the  parent  to  build  on;  wlien  brought  to  maturity, 
their  existence  ia  the  witness  which  the  spirit  beareth  with 
our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  which  is  the  only 
safe  ground  of  assurance  with  God,  the  only  evidence  which 
no  scepticism  can  shake.  If,  therefore,  0  mother,  you  put 
any  value  upon  the  inheritance  which  your  child  has  in  Christ, 
if  you  desire  that  he  should  stand  faithful  in  the  midst  of  a 
blaspheming  world,  in  which  love  ia  evermore  waxing  cold, 
and  that  he  should  rest  upon  God  in  the  full  assurance  <^  the 
hope  which  is  set  before  him,  then  raise  yourself  in  faith 
above  the  anxieties  of  a  religion  which  standeth  in  the  wis- 
dom of  men,  cast  your  cares  upon  the  Lord,  and  follow  this 
maxim:  "  Let  the  child  become  conscious  that  Christ  is  within 
him,  and  he  will  feel,  that  it  is  to  this  divine  nature  that  the 
revelation  of  Christ  ia  addressed,  and  that  it  is  by  self- 
aubuiiasion  to  this  divine  nature  only,  that  lie  can  become 
a  follower  of  Christ," 

Do  we  then  set  aside,  or  slight  scriptural  instruction? 
God  forbid!  Those  who  hate  the  power  of  godliness  and 
loveits  form,  would  be  glad  indeed,  if  we  alforded  them  such 
an  opportunity  of  blunting  the  edge  of  our  just  rebuke.  But 
we  say  unto  them,  "  These  things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  leave  the  other  undone."  You  ought,  indeed,  to  have 
set  the  record  of  Christ  before  your  children,  but  you  ought 
not  to  have  omitted  to  minister  to  His  spirit  in  their  heafts, 
in  order  that  the  outward  testimony,  which  of  itself  is  a  dead 
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letter,  might  be  made  alive  by  Him,  and  a  living  witness  to 
the  truth  of  Gi>d  might  thus  be  established  witliin  them. 
Tliis  alone  can  constitute  spiritual  instruction  in  the  matters 
set  forth  in  the  scriptures,  and  lead  to  that  wisdom  whose 
fruit  is  sown  in  peace.  This,  then,  is  the  spirit  of  that  method 
of  religious  education  which  we  would  advocate;  for,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi's  method  is  no 
other  than  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  applied  to  the  woik  of 
edueatiou  in  all  its  details. 

We  have  been  thus  esrplicit  on  this  point,  because  with  re- 
ference to  this,  the  most  important  of  all  snbjectB,  we  are 
more  than  with  reference  to  any  other,  apprehensive,  lest  by 
sketching  out  for  the  teacher  the  details  of  the  plan  which  he 
ought  to  follow,  we  should  in  the  end  be  found  ministering 
to  that  very  spirit  of  routine  and  system  which  we  are  anxious 
to  see  excluded  from  the  holy  precincts  of  education.  Be- 
sides, religious  instruction  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  less 
than  that  of  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  to  be  defined 
within  the  framework  of  a  plan;  it  ought  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  faith,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  that  it  will  be  ^ven 
unto  him,  what  he  shall  speak;  and  not  only  that,  but  also 
that  it  will  be  given  unto  his  pupils  how  to  understand;  for 
it  is  in  no  other  sense  than  this,  that  "faith  cometh  by  hear- 
ing," The  teacher  ought,  therefore,  carefully  to  beware  le^ 
he  fall  into  the  vain  imagination  that  by  his  teaching,  religion 
is  to  be  brought  about  in  the  child's  mind,  or  instilled  into  it. 
All  that  he  can  do,  is  to  communicate  to  the  child  the  deal- 
ings and  purposes  of  God,  as  set  forth  in  the  scriptures ;  and  by 
comparing  scripture  with  scripture,  and  adducing  illustrations 
from  other  quarters,  where  it  is  appropriate,  he  may  fiLcititate 
the  understanding,  as  far  as  the  matter  of  fact  is  concerned, 
of  the  sacred  records,  which  their  antiquity  and  their  oriental 
idiom  renders  in  many  parts  obscure  and  to  the  child  totally 
unintelligible.  In  doing  this  he  will,  of  course,  give  to  the 
subject  all  the  weight  which  the  fact  of  his  own  belief  can 
impait  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  his  pupil ;  and  the  more,  therefore, 
hp  is  hnked  together  with  the  child  by  the  fellowship  of  love 
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aod  confideQce,  tlie  more  efficient  will  that  testimony  be;  ^till 
he  ought  scrupulously  to  abstain  from  appealing  to  it,  as  !i 
ground  of  belief  on  the  part  of  the  child;  nay,  he  ought 
silently  to  counteract  in  the  child  the  tendency  which  he  na- 
taraily  has  to  lean  upon  such  authority;  and  on  no  account 
should  he  imitate  tlie  presumption  so  prevalent  in  the  religi- 
ous instruction  of  the  present  day,  of  putting  himself  between 
God  and  the  child,  by  summing  up  to  the  latter  the  substance 
of  what  he  is  to  believe,  and  making  use  of  all  the  aiiillery  of 
scriptural  and  unscriptural  threats,  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing acquiescence  in  it.  This  presumption  is  the  cause  of  the 
overwhelming  increase  of  infidelity,  open  or  disguised,  es- 
pecially among  the  children  of  the  professedly  "religious" 
public,  and  has  brought  about  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
children  of  unconverted  "  sinners  of  the  Gentiles"  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  those  of  the  so  called 
"spiritual  Israel."  For,  if  by  any  mercy  of  Providence  the 
former  be  led  to  consider  the  subject,  at  some  period  or  other 
of  their  lives,  they  may  yet  embrace  the  work  of  Christ  as 
the  free  gift  of  God's  love,  and  if  so,  they  will  serve  in  new- 
ness of  life,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter;  whereas  tlie 
latter,  to  whom  the  forms  and  sounds  of  the  gospel  cleave,  as 
a  matter  of  habit,  are  apt  to  look  upon  themselves  as  those 
in  whom  the  one  thing  needful  has  been  accompUshed;  and, 
in  their  delusion  and  blindness  to  the  realities  of  religion,  to 
mistake  a  garment  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  new  man, 
for  the  new  man  himself. 

To  avert  this  danger,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  teacher  ought 
to  set  the  facts  of  revelation  before  the  child,  simply  and  un- 
affectedly; being  well  assured  that  if  there  be  not  in  the  child 
a  disposition  to  receive  them  freely,  and  apply  them  spiritu- 
ally, his  aiding  them  cannot  render  them  more  palatable  or 
more  eifectual;  and  that  if  there  be  such  a  disposition,  they 
will  be  received  the  more  readily,  and  applied  the  more  fully, 
the  more  freely  they  are  presented.  But  while  on  one  hand 
we  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  the  necessity  of  the  teacher  b» 
even  though  lie  be  u  parent,  iibstainiiig  from  all  forcible  inW- 
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ference  with,  or  intrusion  upon,  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  cbiid 
in  religiouB  matters;  we  feel  it  our  duty  on  the  other  hand, 

to  caution  our  readers  against  the  bondage  of  the  cant  phrase 
which  has  gone  abroad,  of  putting  the  Bcriptures  into  the 
hands  of  the  child  "without  note  or  comment."  If  by  this 
phraEC  be  meant,  that  no  abstract  of  faith,  no  compresaion 
iif  mice  of  the  truth  of  God,  is  to  be  given  to  the  child,  as  a  bias 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  is,  or  shall  be,  made  unable  to 
read  scripture,  in  any  other  than  the  prescribed  sense,  we  have 
too  clearly  expressed,  here  and  elsewhere,  our  assent  to  the 
principle  of  non-interference  in  matters  of  belief,  to  leave  any 
doubt  of  the  course  which  we  would  recommend:  but  if  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  told,  that  to  be  faithful  to  the  principle  of 
giving  the  scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  we  are  merely 
to  put  the  book  into  children's  bands,  and  see  that  they  spell 
and  construe  it  correctly,  leaving  them  to  guess  what  may  be 
the  meaning  of  those  numerous  and  considerable  poititHi? 
which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  language,  or  tlie  atluaion.to 
facts  miknown  to  the  child,  are  perfectly  unijitelligible,  or  con- 
vey a  different  meaning  from  that  which  is  intended;  if,  we 
say,  such  a  course  be  proposed,  under  the  name  of  scriptural 
instruction  "without  note  or  comment,"  we  can  only  say, 
that  it  is  a  mockery  of  scripture,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
reprobated,  and  for  which  charity  can  only  account  by  the 
supposition  of  gross  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  scripture 

on  the  part  of  those  who  advocate  it.  -      ,  \  • 

This  leads  us  to  another  question,  connected  with  the,pra&T 
tical  part  of  our  subject:  viz.  how  far  the  letter  of  scriptuM 
is  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  first  course  of  scripturai  ittT 
atruction?  We  say  advisedly  in  t\\&  jint  course,  because^ 
after  the  child  has  attained  a  certain  knowledge  of  language, 
and,  likewise,  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  principal 
facts  of  revelation,  we  believe  it  to  be,  without  contradictioHy 
highly  improper  to  substitute  any  paraphrase, — whether  it  be 
in  the  form  of  abridgment  or  enlargement,  matters  no*,— for 
the  text  of  scripture;  which  principle,  of  course,  applies  to' 
the  authorised  version  only  so  far  as  it  is  (iiithful  to  the  origi- 


nal,  and  allows  for  all  necessary  curections  and  improvements 
of  the  translation.  But  whilst  we  take  this  point  for  granted 
as  regards  the  more  advanced  periods  of  instruction,  we  are 
by  no  means  prepared  to  apply  the  same  decision  to  its  earli- 
est stage,  during  which  we  know,  from  experience,  how  great 
a  drawback  it  is  upon  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  child, 
that  he  should  have  the  narrative  presented  at  first  in  tenns 
which,  both  individually  and  in  their  connexion  with  each 
other,  are  often  unintelligible  to  him,  leaving  him  to  get  at 
the  fact  itself  only  through  a  variety  of  tedious  explanations, 
after  which  again  the  less  intelligible  form  is  resorted  to  as 
the  standing  type.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  well  aware, 
as  every  student  of  scripture  must  be,  how  full  of  meaning 
every  word  of  the  sacred  record  is,  and  how  often  a  mass  of 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  a  subject  from  a  passage,  which  at 
first  sight  appears  almost  insignificant,  and  would,  by  our 
paraphrases,  be  treated  with  little  ceremony.  Still,  consider- 
ing that  the  less  obvious  information  to  be  drawn  from  the 
sacred  text,  is  sure  to  escape  the  child,  even  though  the  text 
itself  were  set  before  him,  doringthe  first  course,  when  all  the 
facts  are  quite  new  to  him,  we  believe  it  to  be  more  advisable, 
iu  that  ^first  course,  and  in  that  only,  to  make  use  of  a 
"child's  bible,"  or  a  selection  of  narratives,  which  together 
would  constitute  a  well  connected  course  of  scripture 
history,  embodying  such  doctrinal  portions  as  are  within 
the  compass  of  the  child's  comprehension.  Among  the  n«- 
menms  scripture  extracts  that  have  been  compiled,  we  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  one  which  at  all  answers  to  our  idea  of 
what  such  a  book  ought  to  be;  and  we  will,  therefore,  add  a 
few  hints  for  those  teachers  who  may  be  inclined  to  adopt 
oar  advice;  which  they  may  do  the  more  easily,  as  in  this 
fii-st  course  the  children  should  not  read  themselves,  but  be 
read  to,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  concentrate  their  whole 
attention  upon  the  subject. 

In  preparmg  extmcts  for  this  purpose,  the  teacher  should 
lay  it  down  as  his  first  rule,  not  to  depart  unnecessarily  fi'om 
the  text;  and  when  he  departs  from  it,  to  let  his  alteration  be' 
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confined  to  the  subetitution  of  a  more  intelligible  teitn  oi'  con- 
struction for  one  which  would  be  obscure  to  the  cliild;  but 
never  to  let  it  amount  to  a  gloss,  that  is  to  say,  to  let  his  ver- 
sion of  the  text  be  at  the  same  time  a  commentary  upon  it. 
He  ought  to  be  strictly  a  translator  from  the  idiom  of  the 
Bible  into  the  idiom  of  the  child. 

In  the  selection  of  the  portions  of  scripture  to  be  inserted 
in  the  course,  the  teacher  should  be  slow  to  omit  any  which 
can  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  child's  mind,  and  take 
particular  care  that  the  chain  of  God's  dealings  should  in  no 
part  of  it  be  interrupted.  In  order  to  establish  the  connexion 
between  different  portions,  it  will  occasionally  be  necessary  to 
add  a  few  words  by  way  of  introduction,  and  reference  to  a 
former  narrative.  Such  additions  should  be  as  short  as  pos- 
sible, and  contain  nothing  but  what  is  clearly  warranted  by 
other  parts  of  scripture.  On  the  other  hand,  passages  may 
occur  in  the  portions  selected,  which  it  will  be  necessary  or 
advisable  to  omit,  either  because  they  are  inappropriate  at  the 
age  for  which  the  course  is  intended,  or  because  they  contain 
information  not  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  for 
which  the  extract  is  selected.  To  the  omission  of  such,  there 
can  of  course  be  no  objection;  and  on  the  same  ground  the 
transposition  of  passages  into  a  different  order  should,  whea- 
ever  clearness  requires  it,  be  resorted  to. 

Lastly,  the  teacher  ought  to  divide  his  extracts  into  ae 
small  portions  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit,  in 
order  to  give  the  child  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  per- 
fectly familiar  with  each  individual  event.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration, we  will  subjoin  the  first  six  sections  of  the  life  of 
Abraham,  and  a  portion  of  the  life  of  Christ,  which  latter 
will,  at  the  same  tim^e,  show  the  manner  in  which  the  four 
Gospels  ought  to  be  embodied  with  one  another  in  this 
couree. 


1,  llow  Abram  was  called  out  from  hh  Kindred, 
and  what  Promise  God  made  lo  him.* 
And  it  came  to  pass,  while  tliey  dwelt  in  Haran,f  Abram 
being  seventy  aud  five  years  old,  that  the  Lord  said  unto 
Abram:  "Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred, 
and  fi'om  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee : 
and  I  wilt  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee, 
and  make  thy  name  great,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing:  and 
I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth 
thee:  and  in  thee  shall  alt  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 

2.  How  Abram  departed  from  Haran  and  came  into 
the  Land  of  Canaan.X 

After  this  Abram  departed,  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto 
him.  And  he  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's  son, 
and  all  their  substance  that  they  had  gathered,  and  all  the 
people  that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran;  and  they  went  forth 
to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan;  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan 
they  came. 

And  there  were  dw^ling  in  the  land  at  that  time  the  Hitt- 
ites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Girgashites,  and  the  Jebueites, 
and  otliers  of  the  sons  of  Canaan, 

And  Abrara  passed  through  the  land,  unto  the  plain  of 
Moreh.§ 

3,  How  God  appeared  unto  Abram  in  the  Plain  of  Moreh, 

and  what  God  promised  htm  (Acre.|| 

And  in  the  plain  of  Moieh  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram 

and  said:    "Unto   thy  seed  will   I  give  this  land."     And 

■  Gen.  xil>  l-3i  with  part  of  i'ene4,  aad  part  of  xl.  31. 

t  It  is  anplKMed  Uiat  tbe  migratloD  of  Terob  und  hia  lumlly  frooi  t'(  to  Haran 
formed  the  subject  of  the  preceding  section. 

t  Gen.  xli.  4'6,  cuiii|>.  willi  xv.  19-21. 

%  Of  coiir«,  tile  teacber  will  follow  the  (irogreaa  of  Abrum'ii  jaurDles  no  n 
map,  prepared  for  tiie  purpose. 

II  Oen.  xii.  1-9. 
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Abram  builded  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord^  who  appeared 
unto  him. 

< .  And  after  this^  Abram  remored  finom  thence  unto  a  moon- 
tain  on  the  east  of  Bethel,  and  pitched  his  tent,  having  Bethel 
on  the  west,  and  Hai  on  the  east;  and  there  also  he  bnilded 
an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  called  on  the  name  of  the  Ldrd. 

And  from  thence  also  Abram  departed  and  jonmsy^, 
going  on  still  toward  the  south  country.  i: 


« .  I 


I 


-. .  »  ■ ... 


t< 


,j  ,   4.  How  Abram  journei/edinto  Egypt,  and  returned    .. 

again  into  the  Land  of  Canaan.* 

And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land  of  Canaan;  and 
Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there;  for  the  famine 
was  grievous  in  the  land.  And  afterwards  Abram  came 
up  again  put  of  Egypt,  he,  and  his  wife,  and  all  th^t  h^^)iad, 
,9.nd  Lot  ivith  him,  into  the  south  country.  -    .. .  r ,  , 

I.  ,.And  be  went  on  journeying  from  the  south  cq\intry  ,\o 
(Bethel,  unto  the  place  where  his  tent  bad  been  beforQ,^]^(iy^€>n 
B.etbel  and  Hai,  unto  the  place  of  the  altar,  which  j|;i^,  I^ 
in^de  there  before.  And  there  Abram  called  on  t^  n?u)[^e 
pf  the  Lord. 


1- ».  I  III 


••  i 


5.  How  Abram  and  Lot  separated  themselves,  the  dne 

from  the  other.f 

Now  Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  aqd^in  gold; 
and  Lot  also,  which  went  with  Abram,  had  flocks  and  herds 
and  tents.  And  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them,'  that 
they  might  dwell  together;  for  their  substance  was.g^at,|  so 
that  they  could  not  dwell  together.  And  there  was  a  strife 
between  the  herdmen  of  Abram's  cattle,  and  the  herdmen 
bf  Lot's  cattle. 

And  Abram  said  unto  Lot:    "Let  there  be  no  strife,   I 

*  Gen.  xii.  10,  and  xiii.  I,  3,  and  4,  omitting  the  transactions  Geh.  xii. 

n-iso.  f' 

t  Gen.  xiii.  2,  5-12. 
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pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmbn 
and  thy  herdmen,  for  we  be  brethren.  Is  not  the  whole  iand 
before  thee?  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me:  if  thou 
wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  1  will  go  to  tlie  right;  or  if  thou 
depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left." 

And  Lot  UfLcd  up  his  eyea  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jor- 
dan, that  it  was  well  watered  every  where,  even  as  the  garden 
of  the  Lord,  And  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan; 
and  Lot  journeyed  east:  and  they  separated  themselves,  the 
one  from  the  other.  Abram  dwelled  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  pitched  his 
tent  towards  Sodom. 


,„„,j  6.  How  God  made  to  Abram  a  still  greater  jPromise.*  ^  „ 

'  '"Afiil  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  after  that  Lot  wtta'^^ 
parated  from  him:  "Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  fhiin 
the  place  where  thou  art,  northward,  and  southward,  and 
eastward,  and  westward;  for  all  the  land  which  thou  seeat, 
to  thee  will  I  give  it  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever.  And  I  will 
make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  so  that  if  a  mad  can 
number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  thy  seed  also  shall  be  num- 
bered. Arise,  go  through  the  land  in  the  length  of  it  and  in 
the  breadtli  of  it;  for  I  will  give  it  unto  thee," 


The  following  portions  are  selected  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
beginning  immediately  after  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist. 

1.  lloic  the  Apostles  returned  unto  Jesus,  and  whitker  tliei/ 
went  together,-]- 

Now,  when  the  disciples  of  John  heard,  how  he  had  been 
beheaded  in  the  prison,  they  came  and  took  up  hia  corpse, 

•  G«n.  xUi.  H-II. 

t  Mntlh.    Xl*.  ia,  Vi.      Mdrii,  vi.  29-33,  anil  |iart  of  34.       LutCK,   Ix.    ID. 
John,  il.  I  anda.  ,  ,      .,,  - 
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and  laid  it  m  a  tomb,  and  went  and  told  Jeaue.  And  the 
apostles  also  gathered  themselves  together  unto  Jesus,  and 
told  him  all  things,  both  what  they  had  done,  and  what  they 
had  taught.  And  he  said  unto  them:  "Come  ye  yourselves 
apart  into  a  desert  place,  and  rest  awhile."  For  there  were 
many  coining  and  going,  and  they  had  no  leisure,  so  much  as 
to  eat 

And  JeeuB  took  them  and  departed  thence  privately  by 
ship,  over  the  sea  of  Galilee,  into  a  desert  place,  belonging  to 
a  city  called  Bethsaida.  And  when  Jesus  came  out  of  the 
ship,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain,  and  there  he  sat  with  his 
disciples. 

, ,       2.  How  the  Multititdas  followed  Jesus,  and  how  he,  r^l 

received  them.*  .  .«  Uii^ 

But  the  people  had  seen  Jesus  and  his  disciples  depa'rfing, 
and  many  had  recognised  him;  and  when  his  departure  be- 
came known,  they  followed  him  on  foot,  a  great  multitude 
out  of  all  the  cities,  because  they  had  seen  the  miracles  which 
he  did  on  them  that  were  diseased.  And  they  overt6ok  hitll: 
and  gathered  themselves  unto  him. 

When  Jesus  then  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  great 
company  come  unto  him,  he  saith  unto  Philip:  "Whence 
shall  we  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat?"  And  this  he  said 
to  prove  him:  for  he  himself  knew  what  he  would  do. 
Philip  answered  him:  "Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  brefld 
ia  not  sufficient  for  them,  that  every  one  of  them  may  take  a 
little." 

And  Jesus  received  the  multitude,  for  he  was  moved  with 
compassion  toward  them,  because  they  were  aa  sheep  not 
having  a  shepherd;  and  he  began  to  teach  them  many  things 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  healed  them  that  had  need  of 
healing. 


3.  How  Jesus  fed  five  thousand  Men,  with  five  barley  Loaves 
and  two  Fhhes.* 

Now,  when  the  day  was  far  spent,  the  twelve  came  unto 
him  and  said :  "This  is  a  desert  place,  and  now  the  time  is 
far  passed;  send  the  multitude  away,  that  they  may  go  into 
the  villages  and  country  round  about,  and  lodge,  and  buy 
themselves  victuals,  for  they  have  nothing  to  eat." 

Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them:  "They  need  not 
depart,  give  ye  tliem  to  eat." 

And  they  said  unto  him:  "Shall  we  go  and  buy  two  hun- 
dred pennyworth  of  bread,  and  give  to  eat  to  all  this 
people?" 

Jesus  said  unto  them:  "How  many  loaves  have  ye?  go 
and  see." 

And  when  they  knew,  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother,  said 
unto  him:  "There  is  a  lad  here,  which  hath  five  barley  loaves 
and  two  small  fishes:  but  what  are  they  among  so  many?" 

Jesus  said:  "Bring  them  hither  to  me,  and  make  the  peo- 
ple all  sit  down  by  filties  in  a  company." 

And  the  multitude  sat  down  in  ranks  by  hundreds  and 
by  fifties  Upon  the  green  grass,  for  there  was  much  grass  in 
the  place.  And  they  were  in  number  about  five  thousand 
men,  beside  women  and  children. 

And  Jesus  took  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  and 
looking  up  to  heaven,  gave  thanks  and  blessed  them,  and 
brake  the  loaves  and  gave  them  to  his  disciples,  to  set  before 
the  multitude;  and  likewise  of  the  two  fishes  distributed  he 
among  them  all  as  much  as  they  would.  And  they  did  eat, 
and  were  all  filled. 

And  Jesus  said  unto  his  disciples:  'Gather  up  the  fi-ag- 
ments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost."  Therefore  they 
gathered  them  together,  and  filled  twelve  baskets  with  the 
fragments  of  the  five  barley  loaves,  and  of  the  fishes,  which 
remained  over  and  above  unto  them  that  had  eaten. 


■        ■  Mmtb,  Kii 
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4.  How  Jesus  sent  away  the  Multitude^* 

Now  those  raeny  when  they  had  seen  the  miracle  which 
Jesus  did;  said:  ''This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet  that  should 
come  into  the  world/' 

Jesus  therefore,  knowing  that  they  meant  to  come  and 
take  him  away,  in  order  to  make  him  king,  straightway  en- 
joined his  disciples  to  get  into  a  ship  and  to  go  before  him 
to  the  other  side  unto  Bethsaida,  while  he  sent  tiie  multitudes 
away.  And  when  he  had  sent  them  away,  he  departed  again 
into  a  mountain  to  pray;  and  late  in  the  evening  he  was 
there  alone. 

5.  How  Jesus  walked  to  his  Disciples  over  the  Sea.f 

And  his  disciples,  about  nightfall,  went  down  to  the  sea, 
and  entered  into  a  ship,  and  went  over  the  sea  toward 
Capernaum.  And  it  was  now  dark,  and  Jesus  was  not  come 
to  them.  And  the  sea  arose,  by  reason  of  a  great  wind  that 
blew;  and  the  ship  being  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  was  tossed 
with  waves,  for  the  wind  was  contrary  unto  them. 

And  Jesus,  being  alone  on  the  land,  saw  them  toiling 
in  rovfdng;  and  about  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  hecometh 
unto  them,  walking  upon  the  sea,  and  would  have  passed  by 
them.  So  when  they  had  rowed  about  five  and  twenty  or 
thirty  furlongs,  they  see  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea  and  draw- 
ing nigh  unto  the  ship.  And  they  supposed  it  was  a  spirit, 
and  cried  out  for  fear,  for  they  all  saw  him  and  were  troubled. 

But  straightway  Jesus  spake  unto  them,  saying:  ''Be  of 
good  cheer;  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid." 

And  they  were  sore  amazed  in  themselves  beyond  measure, 
and  wondered;  for  they  had  not  yet  come  to  understanding 
by  the  loaves,  for  their  heart  was  hardened. 

But  Peter  answered  Jesus,  and  said:  "Lord,  if  it  be  thou, 
bid  me  come  unto  thee  on  the  water.' 

And  Jesus  said:  "Come.' 


a  waier." 
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•  Matth.  xiv.  22-23.     Mark,  Ti.  45-46.      John,  vi.  14-15. 
t  Matth.  xiv.  24-33.     Mark,  vi.  47-52.    John,  vi.  16-21. 
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And  Peter  having  come  down  out  of  the  ship,  walked  on 
the  water,  to  go  to  Jesus.  But  when  he  saw  the  wind 
boisterous,  he  was  afraid,  and  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried, 
saying,  "Lord,  save  me." 

And  immediately  Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
caught  him,  and  said  unto  him:  "0  thou  of  little  faith, 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?" 

And  they  went  up  into  the  ship,  and  they  wiUingly  receiTed 
Jesus,  and  the  wind  ceased.  Then  theythat  were  in  the  ship, 
came  and  worshipped  him,  saying:  "Of  a  truth,  thou  art  the 
son  of  God." 

And  immediately  the  ship  was  at  the  land  of  Gennesavet, 
whither  they  went,  and  they  drew  to  the  shore. 

6.  How  the  People  of  Gennesaret  received  Jesus,  and  how 
many  were  healed  bif  him* 

And  as  soon  as  they  were  come  out  of  the  ship,  the  people 
of  that  place,  having  recognized  him,  ran  through  all  tlie 
country  round  about,  and  began  to  can-y  about  in  beds  those 
that  were  sick,  where  they  heard  he  was.  And  whithersoever 
he  entered  into  villages,  or  cities,  or  country,  they  laid  the  sick 
in  the  streets,  and  besought  him  that  they  might  touch,  if  i 
were  but  the  border  of  his  garment;  and  as  many  as  touched 
him,  were  made  whole. 

The  above  specimens,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  hints 
which  we  have  thrown  out  concerning  the  use  to  be  made  of 
the  text  of  Scripture  in  the  first  course.  After  the  leading 
facts  of  revelation  have  in  this  manner  been  presented,  and 
the  child  has  been  led  to  re-narrate  them  in  his  own  language, 
either  orally  or  by  writing,  he  will  be  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  general  outline  of  Scripture,  to  be  able  to  enter  into 
a  more  extensive  course,  which  should  branch  out  in  two  dif- 
ferent directions,  leading  the  pupil  on  one  hand  to  collect  the 
information  scattered  throughout  the  sacred  record,  on  all 

tlb.  xiv.  3j-3().     Miiik,  vl.  Si-^a. 
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matters  of  personal  religion,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  make 
God's  purposes  with  mankind  universally,  past,  present,  and 
future,  the  object  of  his  study. 

Throughout  all  this  there  is  one  point  which  the  teaober 
ought,  almve  all,  steadily  to  keep  in  view,  viz.  the  character- 
istic difference  between  God's  revelations  to  man,  and  the 
communications  that  take  place  between  man  and  man,  which 
is,  that  man  speaks  in  words,  but  God  speaks  in  facts.  This 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  God's  instruction  is  an 
instruction  of  life,  not  one  of  sound  or  letter:  for  even  when 
to  the  apprehension  of  sense  he  has  revealed  himself  by 
sound  or  by  letter,  he  has  superadded,  and  still  is  superad- 
ding, the  influence  of  his  hving  and  life-imparting  spirit.  I^ 
therefore,  man  convert  the  record  of  his  mercies  into  a  dead 
letter,  and  an  unmeaning  sound,  it  is  not  because  God  )8 
far  off,  or  because  his  arm  is  shortened,  but  because  of 
the  hardness  of  heart  of  them  that  see  and  perceive  not,  that 
hear  and  do  not  understand. 

To  prevent  this  hardness  of  heart  from  incapacitating  Uje 
mind  for  receiving  the  appointed  mercies  of  God,  is  the  gre^t 
task  which  maternal  love  has  to  perform;  and  great  shall  be 
the  reward  of  the  parent,  whose  son  can  bear  to  her  faithful- 
ness in  that  high  calling,  as  honourable  a  testimony  as  that 
which  Pestalozzi  has  borne  to  the  influence  of  his  mother 
upon  his  infant  mind. 

"True  religion,"  he  says,  "is  that  of  the  heart;  &ith  in  tlie  molher,  and 
her  feelings,  engenders  faith  in  God.  It  is  in  the  God  of  my  mother  llidt 
I  believe;  io  the  God  of  her  heart,  and  of  myh€art:  1  Itnow  of  no  olhet  GoS 
than  that  of  the  heart.  Tlie  god  of  my  brain  is  a  bubble  of  my  braiD, ' 
idol,  in  whose  worship  I  defile  myself;  it  is  in  the  Cod  of  tnj  heart  diat 
I  believe,  it  is  he  lliat  gives  dignity  and  holiness  to  my  nature,  il  is  he  in 
whose  love  I  aro  regenerated  and  restored.  Ohmy  motherl  in  Ihy  comuiandi 
didat  ihou  teach  toeof  God,  and  in  my  obedience  IsawHim;  whenlreinelri- 
ber  Ihee,  I  remember  Him.  It  is  thai  love  which  my  molher  planted  in  my 
heart,  which  leads  me  to  sympalliiM!  with  the  molher  in  her  solicitude  ftx  Ae 
welfare  of  her  ofipsring,  and  causes  me,  forlhe  ' 
to  lo\e  and  chensh  every  cliild  of  man. 

Oh  molherl  without  love  lo  thee  lliere  is  no  love  to  God.  Du^f  and  the 
higliEsJ  good  are  one;  furgeiling  tlic  mollier  is  forgelling  Cod,  is  casting  off 
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manlcjod;  ia  living,  like  a  roDring  lion,  far  seU,  in  self-sufficisncy,  tn  enmity 
against  the  specie^  vrith  a  soul  in  whom  no  parental,  no  filial  aSectioQ  dwells, 
aiid  whose  obedience,  not  sanctified  by  Ihe  Diviiw  Spirit,  ia  a  mere  phariaaicd 
observance. 

"The  child  that  lovea  his  mother,  will  love  his  God!  Mother  and  obedi- 
ence, God  and  duty;  the  will  of  God,  and  nohility  of  soul,  are  identified  in  my 
mind.  I  live  no  longer  foi  myself;  1  lose  myself  in  the  love  of  my  brethren, 
ibe  children  of  my  God.  1  live  to  Ilim,  who  in  Ilia  parental  anns  has 
raised  me  above  (lie  dust  of  the  eanli  lo  His  eternal  love.  The  more  I  love 
Ilim,  the  Eternal,  the  more  I  love  his  commandments;  the  more  I  cleave 
lo  Ilim,  the  more  I  lose  myself  and  become  His,  the  mors  is  my  being  filled 
with  the  fidness  of  His  perfect  nature,  and  the  more  do  I  feel  in  harmony  with 
myself  and  willi  my  species.  The  more  I  love  and  obey  Ilim,  die  more  do  I 
hear  His  voice  speaking  to  me  from  all  sides,  saying;  "Fear  Dot,  I  am  ihy 
God;  T  will  not  forsake  thee;  follow  my  commandments;  my  will  is  thy 
salvation,"  And  llie  more  I  love,  obey,  thank,  and  trust  the  Eternal,  the 
better  do  1  know  Ilim,  who  is,  and  was,  and  shall  be  for  ever,  tlie  great 
Author  of  my  being,  He  who  has  no  need  of  me,  and  yet  loves  me  with  the 
lendereat  love. 

"  I  have  known  the  Eternal  widiin  my  own  bosom;  I  have  seen  the  ways  of 
tlie  Lord;  in  the  dust  I  have  read  the  decrees  of  Ills  omnipotence,  in  my 
heart  I  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  his  love.  I  know  in  whom  I  believe. 
My  confidence  in  God  is  unlimited ;  for  by  tlie  knowledge  of  myself,  I  have 
been  led  to  an  insight  into  die  laws  of  tlie  spiritual  world.  The  idea  of  the 
Eternal  is  an  infinite  idea,  and  with  infinite  faith  I  hope  for  life  everlasting. 
This  hope  is  strengthened  iind  increased  in  die  same  measure  as  my  love  for 
Mill ;  tlie  more  1  trust  in  Him,  the  more  I  thank  and  obey  Him,  the  more  am 
I  confirmed  in  die  faith  in  His  eternal  goodness  and  mercy,  and  in  Ihe 
assurance  for  myself  of  a  blessed  immortality." 

So  far  Pestalozzi.  His  letter  on  religious  education,  from 
which  the  above  extract  ia  taken,  closes  the  work  "How 
Gertrude  Teaches  her  Little  Ones,"  and  that  work  itself 
closes  the  series  of  Pestalozzi's  writings,  so  far  as  they  come 
within  the  plan  of  the  present  volume.  The  few  publications 
connected  with  our  subject,  which  appeared  subsequently 
tmder  Pestalozzi's  name,  are,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the 
productions  of  his  school,  rather  than  those  of  his  own  mind ; 
and  have  therefore  no  claim  to  our  notice  on  the  present 
occasiou,  except  inasmuch  as  they  might  tend  to  throw 
light  upon  the  practical  part  of  the  method.  For  this  pur- 
po&e,  however,  they  are,    from  their  exclusively  theoretical 
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character,  totally  unfitted ;  and  whatever  value  therefore  we 
may,  in  our  private  judgment,  attach  to  their  obiitetitB,  we  do 
not  feel  the  slightest  temptation  either  to  edify  ourselves,  by 
speaking  in  the  ''unknown  tongue"  of  German  metaphysics, 
or  to  subject  truths,  which  we  hold  dear  and  sacred,  to  the 
''fudge"  of  critics,  who  recognize  no  ideas  but  those  of  which 
samples  are  to  be  found  in  their  "stock  in  trade,"  and  reject 
the  loftier  thoughts  of  minds  more  enlarged, 

^*  Like  mere  abstractions,  empty  sounds,  to  which 
We  join  no  feeling,  and  attach  no  form/^ 

The  task  which  we  had  proposed  to  ourselves  being  thus 
iiccpmplished,  all  that  we  have  now  to  do,  is  to  take  leave  of 
our  readers;  and  as  we  have  a  great  disrelish  to  the  affectation 
of  a  concluding  apology,  or  a  final  exhortation,  we  think 
it  best  to  sum  up  our  closing  address  in  the  simple  farewell 
of  the  Roman  bard: 

"  Vive,  vale:  si  quid  novisti  rectius  istisy 
Candidus  imperti;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum.*^ 

THE  END. 
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